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^his final report describes activities of a Parent 
Sduciition Center fPEC) at the Southwest Educational Developaent 

. Laboratsry (SEDL), The P^c was designed to sierve the needs 
practitioners, professionals and researchers i^ the field of parent 
ed^icatioh and to provide thea with up-to-^date infer taticif on parent 
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parei^ting aateria^s infonation ana selling, parent educatics 
products; (5) conducting workshops, planning .for iscreasing 
networking aaong parent e ducat ipL providers, and writing conference 

^reports; (6) conducting a follcw-tjp iapact study of training 
■aterials on parents' -child rearing beliefs and . behaviors, 
foraulating policy recoaaendations and topics for further res^rch; 
and (7) .conducting a publSshers* alert and providing aateriaXs for 
publishers. The ethnographic fcliew-u^ study prod'uced a nuiber of 
findings related to an understanding of the following: the iapact and 
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■odels and ethnic differences in facilitating changeis in paren^js, and 
parents who were abused as children. Case ezaaplea, coding sheets, a 
description of the iaple Mentation of parent training packages at each 
site, and range of effects data are appended. (Authcr/BH) 
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In accordance with the terms and conditions regarding Contract Number 
OB-NIE-G-78-0208 and the Notification of Grant Award with respect to 
Project ?Kim, please find sul»n1tted' herewith the s'ixth and final 
interim progress report. This report period covers September 1,M979 
to November 30, 1979. In addition, it recapitulates PRIMO activities 
and outcomes from June 1, 1978 to November 30, 1979, then offers' a set 
of recommendations for the future directions of PRIMO. 
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.us. 
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INTRODUCTION . . 

A. Overvla^ apd Major Goal 

ThjS'project is entitled. Parenting Resources lu^lementation Model" 
or PRIW>. It was an outgrowt.h of* the Earty Childhood Program which 
developed a set of strategies and related projects designed to enhance 
the delivery of parent educatioiv During the past eighteen (nonths. 

PRIMO has gradual lySiiov^d from wholesale material development into the 

j 

areas of research and service. The' activities undertakenN f or this 
project period were de^slgned to establish a ^asis for engaging in new 

. directional thrusts with respect to parent education. A brief back- 
ground for the scope of work carried out in this period is discussed in 
the following paragraphs, . , 

PRIMO hypothesized that the major .issues facing- parent education 
^effdrts today were: (1) defin4n5 the variety of client groups, (2) deter 
mining the array of needs, (3) developing and jin^)lement1ng programs/ 
activities to meet client ne^s, (4) evaU^ting the success of program / 
efforts, and (5) n^intaining relevance of such efforts, - l^ariint education 
is nuw available in one degree or another to parents throughout most of 
the -United States. However, much of the available parent education is 
not easily accessible to all groups of parents. Although maoy parent 
education program^ exist, many parents do not participate in them. Uht'le 
^most of the present pt'ograms are directed toward mi ddie-cl ass' mothers^' 

J thjsre are other gjoups of parents who have needs for parent educatioo. 
Low-income families, for example, are often overwhelmed byVthe very acts 
required for tHeir survival and, thus, usually have little energy left 
ovei^ to devote to improving their parenting sH^lls^ Parents in special 
c1rcuflistances--1.e. , parents of the handicapped, single parents, teenage 



r 
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parents, nilgrant parents, potentiilly 'abusive parents-roften are In need 
of and want' special training. In order to become more effective, parent 

education programs must be underpinned with gdojs which reflect (1) a* 

* f • - . * 

cpncerif for parents ia a1 1 socio-econojnic and cultural groups' who have 

* * 

parent education needs. \2) a sehsitivity and understanding with regard 
to the considerable variability among parent needs, and ("S) a creative, 

m 

flexib'ic approach to the range of parent needs can Include quick one^ 

" ■ • -•• ■ ■ . 

■ sho^ Intervention to long^-term ^:omprehensive assistance. 

PRIMO posited there was a growing need for a bropade. range of infor- 

Vniation. materials, and resource assistance to assist -parent educators in 

addressing parents' child-rearing and personal needs. The' widespread * 

increase and incidence among today.' s youth of (1) teenage preganancies/ " 

births; (2) drug, use, (3) alchoholism, (4) serious crimes, (5) sufcides, ^ 

and (6) apathy toward the betterment of self and sdciety has been especially 

troublesome for society in general and parents iji. particular. This increase. 

Coupled with the steady technological advandements which on one hand, 

purport to make life more comfortable (makes.it easier to do thirfgs), but.^ 

on the other heiBd Increase life's complexity" (demands morJ Soplnsticated 

skills- to do thes& things), has addo':' to. the already heavy burden of child- 

rearing responsibilities that those/^ho fulfill ' the parenting 'function 

have to bear. To help alleviate the growing weight of this burden and 

.to help par^ting prograips (and thus parent's thems'elves) to become more 

effective in dealing with the complex aspects of cjilld-re^ng, JJ:__ 

appealed to PRIMO that (If 'tf.e development of, more awarene/st«ncerriing 

resource options and their availability, (^) the provision of mdre access 

to thoge optionsi (3) the provision of knowledge abou^ how to- choose and 

how to pursue the options chosen, and (4) the development ^f skills -in ' 

.using options chosen and evaluating their outcomes were important coacerns. 

■/' • ' ■ 

■ ■ ■■ . ,K l.y .. .... 



, ■ • . ^ \ • , 

Thus, Pi.iMO progosed to esUbllstv^tlie basts for a rssource center for 

parent educition called the Parent Education Center (PEC), in order to 
deal with tHe^e concerns. The PEC was projected to help serve the needs- 
of practitioners, profe^ionals and researchers in the field of parent 
education and \to provVcie them with up-to-date information about parent 
education^materlals, programs, and resources. The goaf of PRIMO during ^ 
this- period v^s to develop the foundation tor a Parent Education Center 
(PEC) at the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory. (SEDL). The 
PECv'to be both national an/d region|il in scope, was designed to: 

ff 

1. provide systematic information about parent education' ^ 
materials, programs and resources; 

.2. supplV training and technical assistance' to piarent edu- 
cation providers; 

I 3, develop and distribute materials and products to meet the 
needs of parent ^?tu€at|on efforts in the region and to 
some extent throughout xhe nation. , . 

SEDL, through Project PRIMO, was not propostng^jthat it be funded to 

join the list of groups currently providing parent education. . Rather, 

it proposed to develop the foundation fdr a resource center that (!) would 

provide a range of services to those involved in the delivery of parent 

education, (2) that would become a focal' point' for the collection and 

t 

di-s semi nation of infonnat^lon relevant to research in the area of parent 
education, and (3) that would conduct important parent education research 
'and- appropriate materials development. 

^he services that PRIMO proposed to provide were to help fulfill the . 
following functions: 

.1. Program training and technical assistance 
^. Material Information gathering and analysii 
3. Product impact evaluation . 
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4. Pr:£«iuet dissemination ^ ; * ■ 

5. Network/linkage development 

Since parent education'is related to several disciplines, a multi- 
disciplinaiV P^an for providing resources would enable cross-discipline 
comnunication to occur. The result would be an effective and efficient 
service in meeting the needs of parent; education providers. Important 
was that the PEC be accessible to as man^ parent Education providers as 
possible. SEDL has a twelve-year history, of cooperation and coordination 
with human services providers, early childhood groups, educators, parent 
education providers and community groups. In addition, SEDL is an 
independent agency,, with the flexibility to work with all levels of 
educatibnal re^arch, development and service providers. It has the 
contractual capability to utilize external consultants from all fields 
in order to provide high quality p^roducts and services.* Conducting 
research, developing materials and providing service/technical assistance 
are roles which Project PRIMO feels both pomfortable, confident and 
capable. 

m 

Tl^e^PEC was projected to be a viable method of not only conducting 
"'^ an increasing amount of research with respect to parent education, but also 
the veihicle for maintaining a reasonable capability for developient and 
services activities. In addition to emerging staff expertise within 
PRIMO, there existed* a core of resources which would be usaful to the 
PEC'S d&yelojjment. 'These resources included (1) technical expertise of 
staff resulting from the materials development/testing activities,- and 
(2) material themselves developed from previous phases of work. Staff 
expertise lay in thfe areas of parent recruitment, parent tra.ining, parent 
program test sites, negotiating with parent programs, proposal development. 



j ^ ' ■ 
'I \ < ; • 

Identifying program needs and infon»ation/inateri(^s dissemination to 
name's few. The resource materials included/^!) 15 multimedia training 
packages designed for low-income parentsyof presctiool children, (2) '26 TV 
spots and 12 supporting booklets on selected child rearing topics, (3) the 
Parenting Materials Information Center '{-WIC) , and (4) the Parenting 

Materials Index. The development of these materials began in 1973, as part 
of SEDL's Early Childhood Program. . During the first phase of Project PRIMO, 
technical expertise was further refined and attempts to describe how best 
it could be used was presented in a draft Program Implementation Manual. \ 

Support for. the foci that PRIMO chose to concentrate on was offered 
from several well -respected sources. Parents need assistance in knowing 

«% • • « 

how to more effectively influence the rearing of their children, becgme 
better educated/prepared to do'tht*^, and increase the viability of'"family 
as educator" along with other educational efforts (e.g., schooling,. parent 
programs, 'Community activities) all of which are. designed to enhance the 
growth, development and success of chi.ldren and parents (Goodson and Hess, 
Bronfenbrenner, Honig, White and'ljlatts, Margolin. Gordon, Croft, etc.).- 
The General Mills Study (1977 and Phi Delt^ Kappa's Ninth Annual Gallup 
Poll, 19'77) further emphasized the need for parent education by an in- 
creasing number of persons and across an increasing range of topics. 

In addition to providing more assistance for parents c(nd families, 
it was determined that parent education program providers needed increased 
knowledge and skills in order to deal with the growing complexity of parent 
education. One of the best means for doing this was- through vrel*l -pi anneal 
then implemented. tralnlj^ and technical assistance (Parent Education 
Demonstration Program Implementation Manual, 1976). Sujiport for Improving 
and broadening parent education netwoi"ks, linkages and access to along 
with dissemination of information clout such materials appeared to'be 



Widespread (Garoogaan, Kerckhoff, Aaronson). . Thus, PRIMO concluded that 

(1) increased attention must be paid to the needs of parent education 
providers so as to help, ensure better access. to information ^nd resources, 

(2) Expanded training and technical ass4stance be provided for parent 
education providers, (3) providers and their respective agencies establish 

« 

broader means of conwiuni eating with each other, and (4) continued provisitn 

of materials and services be made available to parent education providers. 

PRIMO decided to' work toward ensuring that the emergent Parent 

Education Center would facilitate such activities, make sure that they 

occurred in a systematic and organized fi(shioh, and provide 'better 

. ■ ' *• 
accessibility to material^, resources and services, on the part of parent 

education efforts in the southwest region. Such efforts would help develop 

the informat ion/ resource base for establishing the Parent Education Center 

(PEC), 

The long range goal of Project PRIMO was stated ;.s follows: To 

establish the basis for and operational ize a Parent Education Center in 

■-< *• ' • ■ 

>^ ♦ , ■ 

tjie southwest region 'of the United States, which is designed to serve the 
needs of clients, practitioners, professionals, and resea!*chers in a 
systematic and efficient, manner. ^ 
B. Statement of Objectives 

The Center proposed to. have a reasonable mix of research, evaluation, 
development, technical assistance/service and dissemination activities. 
These activities* were projected to take place concurrently with emphasis 
on research, service and dissemination. Center activities would-be 
basically addressing client needs in. the SEDL six-state region. Attention. 

* ■ I- ■ ■ 

also would be focused x}n national 'parent education issues and concerns as 

« 

much as possible. . • , • ^ 



In order to accomplish the goal of establishirii the Piirent Education 

* :■■ ■ ^ ■ ■ 

Center at SEDL, seven objectives for Project PRIMO were proposed fpr this 

♦ ♦ 

'period'of work. They were as follows: 
\, ' • ' , . ■ ■ 

' 1. To assist 4r& sites withinthe SEOL region In Initiating 
or further developing picent education efforts by pro- 
viding- training and technical assistance, thereby 
broadening the expertise and capability of PRIMO staff. 

• 2. To prQduce a b^e of information about parent education 
programs and re^sources. ^n the SEOL regign which shall 
complement and support the 'parent education materials 
information base (PMIC) alrea:ly established in Project 
" PRIMQ. " » 

3. To contiffue updating/expanding the base of the Parenting 

, Materials Information Center (PMIC) and the Parenting . . 
Materials Index (RMI). , . - 

4. To continue the dissemination and distribution of SEDL • 
parent education materials and products (Parenting in 
ig77: A Listing of Parenting Materials arid Positive 
Parent ffooklets) in response to need j*equests. 

5. To initiate institutional linkage n^chanisms which. will 
facilitate the developoient of local and regional working 

^ relationships with parent" education providers, th^s 
allowing for a more effective response to needs by 
Project PRIMO and the Parent Education Center (PEC) 
when established. 

■6. To conduct a fbl low- up. study of the impact of multimedia 
. training packages on parent participants at three (3) 
levels: 

Level A: RetefTtion of parenting knowledge by participiints. 

m 

Level B: Changes in parenting behaviors, -as reporlfed by 
' ' ■ participating parents. • 

Level C: Changes in parenting attitudes, values and/or 
' ^ ' beliefs, as reported by participants. 

7. To plan and conduct a pre-marketlhg program designed to 
^ facilitate the commercial reproduction and publishing of 
fifteen CIS*} multirr^ia training packages. 

An explication of the various activities rdlated to each of these 

objectives can be found in Sectioh'6 of the June ,1978 proposal entitled, 

"Scope of Work" which was submitted to NIE. 



C. . Scope of Work Changes • { 

1. Objective One indicated that PRI^S) was to provide 4-6 parent 
education pr(%ram sites with training and technical a^stance Jis '& ' 
me^ns of broadening^ thfeir >€;(pertise and that orf the<Pf|M . staff. .These 
4-6 new 'sites were in addition to three {3) ongoing sites PRiMO had 
worked'.with formerly. This totaled ten (10) potential sites for PRIMO 
to work with in terms of technical assistance. The June 1, 1978 NIE 
Notification of GraBt^Awarc( reduced the number of potential new sites 

, from 4-6 to 2-3. / 

f 

• However^ after PRIMO^ selected its new sites^and determined the ^ 

amount of T&TA each would need, PRIMO found it possible to serve three 

(3) other new sites. These new sites had very interesting- projgrams and 

had expressed a Sincere desire and willingness to work with us. In 

addition, their T&TA needs were of a quantity that PRIMO felt it could 

hand'tfe. Therefore, the breakout in teniis of T&TA si tes that PRIwa was 

involved with was as ffflloWs: 

Original Sites - 3 

New Sites. - 3 • 

Additional New Sit^s - 3 - ' ■■ ^ 

, Total. . .9 , V % 

Mi 

2. -Objective Two. This objective was desiped, through a survey, 
to produce a base of information about parent education programs and 
resources in the.SEDL six-state region. Such information was viewed as 
an important addition to the information base- concerning materials in 
the PMIC. Activities 1-3 (See June 1978 Proposal submitted to NIE) of 
this objective were conqoleted. At. the end of July, the Research Associate 
for PRIMO res^igned to take' another position. The bulk' of this objective's 
responsibility was hers. Simultaneously, work on the survey to. that date 



indicated some uncerlain»;y with respect to both' the feasibility and 
value of pursuing this effort further." 

•It|Was agreed between NIE and PRfto that work be suspended on the 
survey until (1) a further exanii nation of similar-docua^nts could be 
coBipletar, C2)* further contacts with SEA persons regarding need for 
parent educ at l^ru programs and resources directory, (3) ttie PRIMO linkage- 
Conference jpfis cofl^)leted with the Conference used as forum for deter-- 
miijing the feasibility of developing this directory. 

After several telecons between the NIE Project Officer and PjlIMO 
Director, Dr. Moles recoiiinended (1) that the ^survey effort be eliminated 
and (2) the the remaining resources (funds) l)e reallocated to othei* ac-, 
tivit>es (MoHs letter 9f 10/6/68). In a !6tter dated 'November 8,^ 1978 . 
to Dr/Moles, the PRIIW Director specified a revised sfet of objectives, 

activities, staff assignments and'staff time, allocation. This set of 

t. . ■ ■ ■ ' . • 

revisions was to replace the former Objective Two. In its place were 

Objective 2.0, .2.1, and 2.2. Upon acceptance of the proposed changes, 

activities proceeded according to the indicated timeline. The revised . 

objectives are as follows: * . 

Objective 2.0: To conduct a limited revisioh of materials 

(leader's manuals) containe.d in the twelve 
(12) original M^^Tp•s produced by SEDl. 

Objective 2.1: To 1mplement\pMI usage and evaluate that' 

usate at selected teacher/social service 
training Institutions." 

Objective 2.2: To plan,, implement, and evaluate, on a limited 
^ basts, a system for lending PMIC materials 

upon request. 

Activities related to each of the revised objectives can be found on 

- » 

pages 34-37 of the November 30, 1978 Interim Report. • 



3. Objective .Five. Activities 13-21 were not undertaken. The. 

V * ^ • 

expenses for convening the PRIMO Linkaging Conference (11/16-17/78) 
far exceeded estimated expenses. It was Iniposslble to arrange for 
organizing and convtning an advisory committee meeting. «G1ven the 
'lack of funds to carry out- these actlvltes. It was ^sceed -thair they be 
cancelled for consideration at a . V^r date. 
D.. Summary ' — 

r' 

' ' ' 

'" Dui^ing the period of June 1, 1978 to November 30^ 1979, Project 
PRIMO engaged in and completed the' following activities: 



Objective One ; a. provided a> variety of training and technical 

assistance to eight parent education programs 
based upon a negotiated set of services, between 
the program and PRIMO. 

b. provided informal, limited technical assistance 
to one additional parent education program 
at Huston-Til lotson College (Austin)— See 
August 31, 1979 Interim Report. ; 



c. did not reach a final Agreement with one 
program, although nearly a year of discussion/ - 
interaction was held. (See later discussion in . ^ 
this report for more details). 

d. provided technical^ assistance to several parent 
' education agencies/programs through conduct 

of on-site workshops in Lquislana, Florida, 
Marylandf Texas and Arkarisaj. 

Objective Two ; a. Initiated plans for conducting a survey of " . 

parent* education programs as a^ans of establishing 
a base of information about parent education 
.programs ar^d resources In SEDL region; terminated 
this effort with mutual consent of N IE when 
^ determined that such an effort would be dupli- 
cative, of other efforts at that time, 

b. replaced this effort with three (3) n&a activities 
and thus: 

- completed the revision of twelve (12) leader 
manuals In previously developed training packages. 
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Ofejective Three : a. 



b. 



Objective Four : a. 



b. 



Objective Five : 'a.' 



b. 



c. 



Objective Six : a. 



b. 



c. 



Objective Seven : a. 



- planned and to^slefi^nted a limited lending 

of PMIC materials to local (Austin! requestors. 

- placed, monitored, and evaluated the use of 
the. PMI in the teacher/social service training 
component of six universities. 

identified almost 450 new materials and of that 
number aoquired and catalogued fnore than 250 as 
a means of updating^ and expanding both the4»ftIC 
collection and PMI *infoi*mation base. 

analyzed more than 190 materials for entry into 
the PMI. ' . ' . 

disseminated SEDL parenting natjerials information 
"tc more than 2,000 requesters and to' appr^imately 
3,000 participants attending some 50 or more'- 
different conferences, workshops, conventions, 
^meetings, etc. in response to requests. 

distributed through sale, more than 131,000 SEDL 
parent education materials (approximately 130,300 
Booklets. .900 Listings, and 22 TV Spot Tapes) 4n 
response to written requests. 

conducted a workshop with key parent education 
persons. from the 'SEDL region. . • 

received information fron participants to formu- 
late a draft set of specifications for a plan of 
action to increase networks/ linkage! between 
an^ among parent eduation providers in SEDL region. 

synthesized informatton frigi'^paft participant 
suggestions and produced t^cbnference proceedings 
document. 

conducted an extensive followup intact study of 
the effects of multi^i^dia training packages on 
changes in parent participants child rearing 
beliefs and behaviors. 

produced a set of specific recommendations for 
parent education program providers and policy- 
makers. 

■> • - ♦ , ■ ■ 

derived a set of questions to. form the basis for 
future research efforts. 

planned and.cpnductcd a publisher's al&rt to help 
facilitate the acceptance for commercial repro- 
ductiion of fifteen (15)* previously produced multi- 
media training packages. , 
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provided a fuM complemtnt of materials to 5-6 
pubY-1sher*s"who are considering the submission 
af an RFP to 43ubl1sh the MMTP's. 

In the jsectlons that follow, a more detailed description Is provided 

y • • » * ' ' . ' 

Mith respect' to' the various activities that PR2M0 initiated and cornpleted. 
in order to accomplish each of its objectives as originally proposed with 
the modifications discussed in the lyeceding "Scope of Work* Changes" section. 
Definition of Terms . . 

Several speci/ic terms^^were used throughout the written reports, 
* documents and activittes of PRIl^. Some of these terms a»*e defined 
^differently by the varie^ty of people who use them. In order -that PRIMO's 
. meaning of these terms is Clear, the following working definitions are 

# 

provided; ; * i 

1. Parent Education .- those activities cbncerned with the development 
of parenting skills, attitudes and behaviors which help optimize , 
the developmjBnt and education of children, thus enabling parents 
and those who fill a parenting function to become more effect'ive. 



2. Parent Involvement - a range of processes through which parents 
can (a) discover, then further develop their strengths, talents 
and skills; (b) use these resources to enhance life for their 
families-, and (c) g^ln more control over their destinies. 

3. Parent^ Education Program - organized effort(s) which provide a 
range of activities and use a variety of techniques to effect 
both the chil.d rearing iind personal growth and development of 
those performing parenting roles. 

4.. Parents ■ an individual (s) who provide or help provide a child/ 
"* children with basic nurturance^care, support, protection, 
, guidance,, and direction as they ^row and develop. 

5. Technical Assistance - the processes involvecl with assisting 
individuals, groups, agencies, organizations, and institutions 
to develop expertise in carrying out'their functions4roles more 
effectively; usually done through providing- services, materials, 
consultations, training, etc.. In order to accwnplish desired 
. and/or stated goals and objectives. 



OBJECTIVE ONE: To assist two to three sttes within the SEDL >eg1on In 

initiating or further developing education efforts by 
plrovlding tralnlim and technical assistance, thereby 

broadening the expertise arid capability of PRIMO staff. 

• ■ ■ ... 

# ♦ * ■ 

. As a consequence of PRIMO's Initial phases. of work, it was found that 
there was very little systematic organization of plans, development of 
parent education ^tlvities and utilization of materials and resources In 
programs which werS based upon clearly defined client needs. Most evident 
from past P^IMO experience with parent education programs, was the fadt that 
a major need of many programs centered around s-taff training with respect to 
planning, development, Implementation ^nd evaluation of a range of activities 
to meet the d4verse needs of the intended target audience. In addition, 
spec1al\traiiTlng was neo^ied in the selection and usre of strategies involving 
the use of products and rnaterials* as viable supplements to parenting efforts. 

During the past funtffng period PRIMO proposed to work with a limited 
number of communities to of^er training and technical assistance in the imple- 
mentation of parent education programs. Before site selection could begin, 
_ • • _ _ 

PRIMO staff defined the levels of training and technical assistance (T&TA) and 
then determined the range of T&TA which could be provided. 

1. levels 0^ Training and Technical Assistance: *^ 

a. Information Assistance - basically involves provision of parent 
ediication information with respect to currently available 

' materials, programs and resources. T&TA at this level was 
usually handled by phone or mail. 

b. Site-Based Assistasce - basically involves |3rov1d1ng specialized 
services to parent education programs (PEP-s) either at the pro- 
gram location or at SEDt. PRIMO staff .traveled to sites and 
worked closely with site staff as one means of delivering this^ 
kind of .assistance. In addition, site staff came to SEDL to 
receive PRIMO T4TA on several occasions. 

2. Range of Training and Technical Assistance Activities: 

a. Parent education program (PEP) assistance with needs sensing/ 
assessment. 



b. Parent education program asslstanc* with location of various » 
resourced to meet needs. 

c. . Parent education program assistance with Identification and • 
^ ■ selection of needed materials. 

d. Parent education program assistance with dissemination of 
Information to clients and other programs. 

e. Parent education program assistance with Identification, 
recruitment, selection and organization of participants. 

f. Parent.education program assistance with development of plans 
(goaljjifid objectives) based upon ideirtified or expressed 
needs. ^ ^ • • 

• # 

g. Parent education program assistance with staff training with 
regard to PRIMO material s/pr6duct§. • 

h. Parent education program assistance with assessing the effec- 
tiveness of PRIMO materials/products. 

1. Parent education program assistance with conducting media 
"campaign activities with certain PRIMO materials/products. 

j. Parent education program a^ss1 stance with planning the imple- , 
mentation of specific activities^ 

• > 

The criteria for selecting sites to receive PRIMO training and technical 
assistance (T&TA) were based upon specifications that the PRIMO staff deemed 
as jiecessary to *(1) help sites understand the nature of T&TA PRIMO would 
provide, (2) help PRIMO understand the nature of T&TA sites needed, and (3) 

ensure that a common understanding be reached by both parties regarding tl\e 

* ' ♦ 

extent of T&TA, to be provided. 

It was decided that sites considered for selection to receive T&TA* would 
have <o meet certain standards and would have to operate under conditions which 
are commensurate with the goals and objectives of PRIMO. 

Overall, sites were selec|;ed based upon two broad criteria: (1) the site 

» 

IwaS suited to benefit fromfRIMO T&TA, and ,(2) the site's, needs can be "met" 

« 

by PRIMO T&TA, 

iQ facilitate site selection, ^ PRIMO staff developed a list of criteria 



to aid site selection. .(See Appendix A of October 12', 1978 Interim Report). 

Once the criteria were' established, a to^al of thirty^flve potential sites 

• s • " ■ ■ 

in Texas were Identiffed and contacted. Of those thirty-five sites, foi^- 
teen (]4) were In public school districts, ten (lO) werejJead Start/child 
development programs and eleven (11) were classified as other; (See Appen- 
dix D of October 12, 1978 Interim Report for names of potential sites.) 

.Letters were sent to the sites during the first week of August 1978. A 

* • • • ' . ■ . V . 

response sheet and self-addressed envelope were enclosed. Response sheets 

were returned *by eight (8) sites* . Two sites Responded- by telephone expressing 

an Interest to work with the project. 

After contacting the sites that did not respond and reviewing informa-. 

m 

tion concerning the sites that did resfJbnd, the PRIMO staff identified six 

4. 

0 * 

sites to plan, irfitiate and provide ongoing T&TA. These sites were:- 

1. San Antonio 4-C's • ' ' ' 

2. Edinburg Independent School District . ^ ^ • 

3. Fort Worth Parenting Guidance Center • \ 

4. Austin ISO Bilingual Program - ^. 

5. Austin ISO Migrant Program ^^-^ 

6. Extend-A-Care, Inc. ■ , 
Five of the six sites selected signed a contracti/al document (Joint Work ^ 
Agreement) tQ participate with Project PRIMO. , 

A working relationship did not materialize between Project PRIMO and ^ 
Austin ISO Migrant Program due 'to the fact that the program, after an extended 
period of negotiation, finally decided that the direction they would be taking 
in their parental involvement component did not jibe with the kinds of services 
PRIMO had to offer. In addition, the ?e3fctive of Title I in their school 
district emphasized reading, whereas Project PRIMO activities did not focus on 
reading. 



tr>rei? sites that had prevto.usl:' worked with PRIMO '78 were also con- 
ta«i^ to dlscif^ the continuation of TS^A activities for this funding year. 
All three sites agreed to contTnup receiving T&ta from Project PftlMO.' These 
sites were: ' " • ' ' ^ • . ' * * ■ 

* ' ** ■ 

7. Herqedes Independent- School District * * 

8. Lockhart Independent Schoo'i District " 

' 9. San Antonio Head Start >• ' 

Mercedes was provided training for staff trainers in the use of the 
^WTP's and leadership dynamic:, 'arent training was conducted iHsing alf 
three package's simultaneously with three different parent groups tnat rotated 
training sessions until all pare'^s had been traine,d with all three packages,. 

All three sites continued to use the fWTP's, the TV Spot; films aod the • 
Positive Parent Booklets. , * 

•A. Site Implementation ' * - . . 

The sites selected varied in te/m^of (1) the number^ of staff persons * 
assigned to parent education ac:tiv1t1es as compared to the number 'of parents- 
in the program, and (2) of that number, the percenta'ge of parents partici- 
pating in parent education activities. It is not unusual to fiad that the 

m • 

percentage of parents who participate in parent, education programs numbers' 
far leas than the totaT number of potential ^parent participants in a given 
program. A variety of reasons are offered to fc^plaln this including parent 
apathy, lack of program relevance,, growing niflnber of working parents^, and 
programs designed for mother as only parent, to name a few. 

, In most of the sites, parent education activities wer6 a secondlty com- 
ponent. Primary activities of such sites included the followfng: child 

care (Extend-A-Care); preschool education ^San Antonio Head Start and San 

• • « " ■ . * • 

Antonio 4-C's)j elementary educatiort .(Mercedes, CJ1nburg,"locj3hart); 



bilingual, migrant and elementary education (Austin ISD Title I Migrant and 
Austiij^SD Bilingual); and group and ifidividual counseling (Parent Guidance 
Center, Fort Worth). The emergence of parent education as a major com- 
ponent is new to many programs dealing with children and families,' Thus, 
the unclear articula^fon of parent education goals, objectives, and activities 
may also a.ccount for low parent participation. In order to provide a compos- 
ite picture of the PRIMO T&TA sites, infqrmation was gathered and divided 
into two distinct areas; Table 1 summarizes the demographic characteristics 
of each site. Table 2 suJMarizes the range of TiTA offered by PRIMO to each 
site^. Data in this tefble was compiled from (1) the T&TA Checklist initially 
illed out by sites; (2) the joint work agreement; (3) site reports and 
(4) interim reports. Table 2 displays a picture of T&TA that was requested 
bj(' the site prior to signing the work agreement; T&TA that was agreed upon 
by the site and Project PRIMO, and additional T&TA that was provided by 
PRIMO as the contractual p&riod progressed. • 

f 

The following discussion is a summary "of site oeiographic information 
and site/PRIMO interaction with ^-espect to the kinds of T&TA provided. 

1. Mercedes Independent School District. 
. The Parental Involvement Project of the Mercedes Independent School 
District comprises the Parent Education Program and primarily serves low 
income migrant parents of prekindergarten through Grade 5 school age children 
(i.e.. Title I and Title J Migrant federal funding). Migrant students make 
up m of the District's 3,600 pupils. 

Activities for the parents are conducted at four (4) of ^^he seven (7) 
school campuses and include (1) the active participation of volunteer par- 
ents in activities dealing with the cognitive developmeht of their children 
,in school artd in the hojpe, and (2)* the active use of the educational toy 

* » ' 
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Table 2: SUMMARY OF RANGE OF TRAINING, AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE SERVICES ' 
/ ' PROVIDED TO PRIMO SITES 
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Table 1: 



MERCEDES 



SUMHARY OF SITE PARENT EDUCATION INFORMATION 
GATHERED BY TELECON, OCTOBER 1979 



SAN ANTONIO 
HEAD START 



lOCKHART EDINBURG 



SAfi ANTONIO 
4-C'S 



FORT 
WORTH 



AUSTIN 
ISD 



EXTEND- 
A'CARE 



1. What 1^ the. total number 
of yaur administrative^ 
and provessional staff? 
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1' 
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table 2. Continued/ 



Range of Training and 
Technical Assistance 



MERCEDES 



Site 
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Pro- 
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Table 2, Continued. 



Range Training and 
Technical Assistance 



MERCEDES * 




T&TA 
Pro- 
vided 



SAN MOnIO 
HEAP START 



Site 
Indicated 
.Need 



T&TF 
Pro- 
voided 



T 



LOCKHA 



Site 

Indicated 
Need 



Pro- 
vided 



. j'lans for user evalu- 
ation of PHI 

. Plans for hWTP evalu- 
ations 

. Plan Impact Study of 

m? 

. Plan evaluation of TV 

jspots/booklets . 
. Conduct T&TA. process 

evaluation 

Assisting PEP wi^h Media 
Campaign Activities Using 
PRIMO Products and Strate- 
gies 

1 Plans for how to^work 
with newspapers aiid radio 
and TV ^tattons 

. Help develop announce- 
ments 

*. Plans, for use of mate- 
rial in talk show and- 
newspaper features 

* Plans for developing 
liaison between PEP 
and media ^lerspnnel 

Assisting with Imple- 
menting Specific Project 
Activities 

. Help locate sources fbr 
support from outside^ PEP 

. Aid with plans for re- 
sponding to proposal 
requests 

. Sugges-t additional 
funding sources 

. Aid in plans for sub- 
contracts for services 
needed 

; Identify other services 
at SEOL which may serve 
PEP n^ds 
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. Table 2. Continued. 
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•lending library «t two of the cajnpuses. ' 

the parent education component began in Mercedes in 1977, and the 
program is made up of lOCai Mexican Aajeri can parents. The total number of 
Staff members whose primary job responsibility is related to parent feducatlon 
was six (6): one coordinator of parental involvement and five canmunlty. 
liaisons. The total number. of parents jn the program during this funding 
year were 259. and of that niBuber 80% participated* in the various parent 
education activities. The program estimated that 5X of their total program' 
activities were reUted to^parent education. A total of 378 parent education 
meetings ^Vere held during the year^ The large percentage of parents reported , 
to be In the Mercedes program was attributed to the program's well -organized 
parent education- program plan. ^ " , 

Description of Site/PRIMO Interaction 

The Initial contact with the Mercedes ISO was made on August 1, 1978 to 
discuss the continuation of T&TA activities with Project PRIM^. Following 
the August 1, 1978 letter to site expressing interest in exploring additional 
ways to develop and carry out parent education activities, a meeting was 
scheduled (a planning session) to (1) discuss activities for forthcoming year 
1978-79, and (2) consider Involvement of Project PRIMO 1n site's program. 

A planning sessioh was Held August 28, 1978. Discussions/focused on 
specii-ic activities for (1) identifying-assessing needs, *{2) writing a 
general paVent education plan, (3) .specifying goals' and objectives, and 
(4) evaluation activities'. / . ♦ 

Training sessions regarding use of the Multimedia Training Packages for 
parents took place September 11-12, 1978 for eleven (11) leaders and co-leaders 
Actual'site training sessions for parents began later in September. PRIMO 
orientation was provided for the superintendent,, federal program director and 
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and parenul involvemenf^oordinator to provldt them wjth tn-d«pth background 
Information about Project PRIMO. ' * . -V 

A visit Was made by the site to SEDL during the month of February to 
"discuss the identifitation of other services at SEDL that 'may be of help to 
site's parent education, program. Site requested inservice for tdelitifying/ 
borrowing materials/reports on parent edycation. . ^ , 

During the ironths of February and March, the site continued using theA 
MMTP's with parenting grougi four nights a week. 

* ■ ' * 

^_ . * » 

^ A request was made by the site for Project PRIMO to help in developing 

• / - • 

an evaluation instrument which could assess more formally the success of 

parent education activities conducted by the site. during this prograriPyear. 

The program felt that they had been very successful .,and- wan ted to' find out 

m 

how much and in what areas. , 

The site staff 'met Vith PRIMO staff at SEDL during, late April 1979 to 

■ , ■ ■ ■ 

seek consultation on ways to establish appropriate evaTuation procedures 

for assessing outcomes of the parentin^essions. ^ ' " 

Dr. Kay Sutherland, of Project PRIMO, p^ov4ded the site with suggestions 
for planning and establishing an evaluation process. * ^ 

Except for the afibninistrative staff of the district's federal projects 
all other staff w»*-atf for ' the summer. Thus, there were no activities - 
planned during that period for parent education. ^ After siHimer vacation the 
site and Project PRIMO continued working together and "p^lanning for ^pre- ' ' 
service activities and d1scus|ed ways that PRIMO could further ^ssist site 
with parent education pr6gra^ plans for.FY 79-80. 

2. San Antonfo Head St^rt ' - . 

The San Antonio Head Start Program currently operates fourteen {d4l^ 
education centers for preschool children of eligible kw income fMiilfes in ■ 



the city/county area. The progran provides raul|fi -services (educational, 

J- ' 

social, health, etc.). to the chiltiren and their families. The program 
began in 1965 and the parent education component began in 1970. Fifty 
percent (50^) of the program activities are r.elated to parent education. 

Five (5) of the fourteen centers operate on a half-day or half-time 
basis for children and families who are only able to participate in the 
-program on a limited time schedule. 

The program has a total of twenty-two (22) administrative and profes- . 
sional staff of which four (4) staff members' primary on-going job respon- 
sib.llity is related to parent ^ucation. 

The program had approximately 162 parent education n^etings in a year 
and a total of 900 parents in the program. Fifty percent (50%) of the 
parents >parlicipated in parent education activities. The ethnic composition 
of the*^ program consisted of for^y-nine percent i49S) Mexican American,- forty- 
five percent (45%) Black, and six percent (5S) Anglo and other participants. 
Description of S,ite/PRIWO Interaction 

Following the August, 1978 letter to site, eUpf-essing interest in 
continuing the T4TA activities with Project PRIMO and exploring additional 
ways to develop and carry out parent education activities, a meeting was/ 
scheduled to discuss the continuation of T&TA activities with site. The 
purpose of the meetiog was (1 ) to review past T&TA activities provided, 
(2) how PRIMO materials could be used, (3) to discuss inclusior of new" i 
centers , <4) to learn about an expanded 'parent education program plan and 
(5) discuss ways^that PRIMO could coordinate with the prog ram. as well -as 
types of T&TA that PRIMO could provide. The site was asked to complete 
T4TA checklist and work on a master plan for parent education/that would ^ 
incl4ide Project PRIMO. Site requested the continued use of PRIMO materials 
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.'and continued training with MMTP^s. Site a1s& agreed to. request additional 
TA as needed. It was the Intent of Project PRIMO, after the s'ite had Iden- 
tifled its TSTA needs, to indicate the kinds of T&TA thcjy could provide. 

A site visit was made on December 19, 1978 to discuss site's Parent 
Education Plan, T&TA Checklist, and to tentatively plan parent education 
activities with the site based /on the program plan and the checklist. 

In »the process of reviewir^ the site's parent education program plan 
of activities for the coming year the site staff and PRIMO. agreed that 
T&TA could be provided in the following areas: 

1. devejopment of more comprehensive needs assessment 

2. assist with identification, location and use of additional 
parent education development materials for site activities. 

As a result of these discussions, the sit* planned to: 

1. plan and develop a more comprehensive needs assessment with PRIMO 
assistance * , ' . . 

2. plan inservice activities for administrative level staff and 
center staff ' ^ . 

3. develop a tentative schedule of training activities and request 

* ■ - 

T&TA as needed • * • 

4. Identify aifdiovisuals and get more exposure to parenting material 
resources 

5. continue the use of TV Spots and Positive Parent Booklets 

> .. .» - 

Initially, PRIMO provided training and planned with site in the develop 

ment of a more comprehensive needs asse^sn«nt. PRIMO &Mo identified and 

provided additjonal^ resource materials as requested. A Joint Work Agreement 

was reviewed and approved by site staff on January 25, 1979. 

During the nwnths of -January and-Febriary, the site was in the* midst. of 
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the Funding Program Officer's visit, and .the evaluation of the center. Al- ' 

though the site requested Positive Parent booklets. It was Indicated that the 

' , " ■ ■ • 

earliest time that they could work together with PRIMQ would be sometime 

during late March. ' • . ' ■ ' ' ' 

Site visit was made by PRIMO staff during the first part of March. The 
contact person for the, site had assumed new staff responsibilities and another 
site contact person was^ assigned to 'Project PRIMO. During this visit, dis- 
cuss'lon centered on (1) parent training plans and schedule for the next ' . 
three months al6Tlig with (?) T&TA activities and a projection of program 
Parent Education activities. - * 

- # * 

As indicated in the site's progress repfert (May 1979^, the site was in 
the middle of moving their present administrative staff to a new facility. 
The site had' sompleted training sessions using all three of the ^krP's and 
sixty Positfve Parent booklets had bieen^ passed out, but the 1nfqrma.t1on cards 
had not been returned by reci|!^ents« .Site had used PSA's for 'parent 'meetings, 
but had not used the Parenting Ma^^erials Index. (PMI) during this reporting 
period. Tentative arrangements were made to provide TA during the latter 
part of June In planning for^the fall p'reservice and Inservlce trainl.ng. - 

The site Informed PRIMO that they did not have plans for summer parent" 
activities due to the fact that all centers would be closed, and that they, 
would be moving their entire central admlrii strati ve offices to a new loca- " 
tlon during the months od June ^pd July, 

In August; the site reorganized staff -duties and a change in contact 
person for the site occurred. Due to programmajtic changes which reveatled:no 
1ncrease(f emphasis regarding parent education activities** very little action 
took place "between the site and Project PRIMO' other than discussion about 
conducting a needs assessment and the- contl-nued use of PRIMO resources. ^ 



- • 3. . Lockhart Independent School District 

The Lockhart Independent School District, the agency of contact, has an 
e&r]y childhood program for handicapped children, an ESEA Title I Program, 
and an "alternaj^ive school .$y stem" .for teenagers with drug and other problems 
are a total of 2,744 students: 261 are Black; 1,472 are Mexican Amer- 
ican; 13 -are American Indian, and 1,008 are Anglo. 

* 

Lockhart Kinder, where Project PR^MO was utilized, is part of the Lock- 
hart Independent School District. The Kinder has 156 students; 11 Black, 
87 Mexican American, and 58 Anglo. There are approximately 400 parents in 
the program. One percent 0%) of these are Black, sixty-nine percent (69%) 
Mexican American and thirty percent {30%) Anglo. 

The target population of the Lockhart Kinder's parental involvement 
program efforts are migrant parents of preschool age children. Hdvever, all 
other parents of preschool age children may participate in these efforts. 

The Locjchart program ^has one staff person, who is responsible for parent 
education .in the program with eight additional staff members whose primary 
responsibilities include parent education activities. Twenty percent (20%) 
of the program's activities are devoted or related to parent education. The 
program had appiK)ximately twenty-five parent education meetings within a 
funding year. There are 400 parents in the program of which about thirty 
percent (30%) participate in parent education activities regularly. 
Descrfptfoh of SIte/PRIMO Interaction " — 

, Lockhart Independent School District was contacted by Project PRIMO, 
August 1, 1978 to inforfM*ife that Project PRIMO was interested in continued . 
parj^icipation of the site with the project. 

A new parent education coordinator had been hired and the site was 
interested in knowing what a continuation- of T&TA would involvt. 
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A letter was sent which described the range of T4TA activities and 
services that PRIMO co^Td provide. The site was willing to continue working 
with PRIMO, and agreed rtireques T4TA as needed. The site stated tha-t they 
would . not need training MMTP's but would like to continue using theni, and' 
would schedule training sessions. The site was also interested in the con- 
tinued use of the Positive Parent* booklets and the 16nim TV Spots with parent' 
sessions. A decision was made to discontinue the use of the PMI.due to a 
limited number of users and the lack of Interest. 

A site visit by PRIMO staff was made on November 7, 1978 to" discuss 
PRIMO TSTA (second work phase), contfnued T&TA activities and to retrieve 

V.' • • •, 

PMI materials. ■ 

The Joint Work Agreement was reviewed ^nd approved by site staff during 
the month of January, 1979. 

During the months of February, March, April and May, the site was asked 
to review revised copy of the Program Implementation Manual (PIM) and to - 
make written comments and reactions to It. The site continued using the PSA's 
and Positive Parent booklets for parent meetings during this period. Most 
of the Positive Parent booklets had been passed out and site had collected 
response cards. The site expressed an Interest In taking a sample of PRIMO 
materials to the Association of Childhood Education International Cohference 
In St. louls to use as a display of additional resource materials. The 
site's Vesentatlon at the conference was enticed, "Parenting on a Shoe- 
String." The site felt that they were Invited because their parent model 
or program is based on commitment ra,ther than a grant or additional funds. 
Site requested TA during the month of June to assist in planning for preser- 
vlce and inservic^ for teachers. 

Due to the school's not 'having * summer program, there were no parent 



education plans scheduled for the sunn^r.. During the month of August the 
site contact person and Project PRIMO staff discussed plans for preservice 
and the possibfiity of conducting a needs assessment prior to developing 
a new PEP plan. Also discussed were ways that PRIMO could further assist 
site and the site's options with respect to retaining or returning PRIMO 
provided materials, . •. 

4. Edinburg Consolidated Independent School District 
* The Parental Involvement Program (PIP) coordinates all the activities 
-for parent participation in the Edinburg Consolidated Independent School 
District. Currently, the office organizes and monitors the activities of 
124 active members of Advisory Corwnittees for (1) the Office of the Superin- 
tendent, (2) the fourteen (14) individual school campuses, and (3) the 
different Federal projects. This Central Office alsjo provides extensive and 
concerted public relations services for the entire school district and the. 
community of Edinburg. A cable television program out of nearby Harlingen, 
Texas also utilizes the Positive Parent TV spoLs of PRIMO for information and 
recruitment purposes. The program servej_pHrTiari Ix Jli^rant and low income 
parents, and through its Outreach Project, reaches 4,000 residents through 
home visitations and consultations. Of the overall program activities, 
sixty percent (60%) of the activities are related to parent education. The 
program's parent education component began in 1977, and there is an. estimated 
number of 946 parents who are currently in the program. Ninety-eight percent 
?98S)' of the parents in the program participated In parent education activities 
that , were conducted in 138 parent education meetings this past year. 
Description of Site/PRIMO Jnteraction 

^ The" Parental Involvement Coordinator for the Edinburg Consolidated 
Independent School District was contacted by Project PRIMO during the month 



of August 1978 to join in a cooperative work venture on Parent Education with 
Projeet PRIMO. ^ ^ 

The Community Efiucation office of the school system coordinates all • 
parental involvement activities for the entire district. The Parental 
Involvement Coordinator was interested in providing more substantive Instruc- 
tional activities for |arents_and thought that PRIMO's T&TA wasijust the type 
of assistance they needed. '. " " 

Site was contacted during the month of September to request Informa- 
tion regarding parent involvement/parent education activities of the site, 
and also to request additional Information about the PRIMO T&TA- Activity 
Checklist. ' . 

During the month of November, the site and -PRIMO staff continued dis-. 
cusslons regarding PRIMO/Site contacts, and discussed the feasibility of 
PRIMO staff making a visit in order to interact with site staff in assessing 
local T&TA parent education needs. ' 

The site was allowed to review and comment on the Interim Report pre- 
pared by PRIMO to NIE (November 3 0, 1978K ^ 

A visit to site was made by PRIMO staff on December 13, 1978 for the 
■ ' ' ' ' \ -i 

purposeoT^providing Administrative staff with an orientation to Project 

PRIMO, i.e., its history, purpose, goals and objectives, arid to review the 

site's parent education program plans and needs for training and technical 

assistance. * < 

Althous|h communication continued tetween the site and Project PRIMO 

from September to December, 1978, the joint >«jrk agreement was not signed 

until January 1979, due to the fact that the Director of Special Services 

Insisted that a "needs assessment for the parenting sessions be conducted" \^ 

before the joint work agreement could be formalized. It was agreed by the 



Site and Project PRINO that the agreement would be signed pending outcome of 
neifds assessment. 

Training was requested during the month of February fo)- six (6) ESEA 
School Counselors who served as leaders/co-leaders In the Implementation of 
MMTP's at site's school district. • ' 

On March 6, 1979, the site was contacted by Project PRIMO In order to 
ascertain (1) the status of Its parent education progrim, (2) progress of 
parent education program plans, (3) probl ©us/needs of the parent education 
t^rogram and (4) additional requests for TfiTA. The site Informed Project 
PRIMO that plans for conducting parenting sessions had not been formalized, 
but preparations were being made to schedule then during the latter part of 
April. Counselors from the District's ESEA Title I program conducted six 
(6) sessions every two weeks using the Oisclpjilne andi.a Famllla multimedia 
. training packages. 

The^fte was contacted by Project PRIMO ioncernlhg assistance with 
evaluating the revised Parenting^ Information Manual, In addition, informa- 
tion was sought regarding site needs for^JRlMC T&TA* w1 th MMTP training and 
implementation and plans for summer p^fent edtcation activities, vj^e 
Parental Involvement Coordinator provided qn orientation for her staff 
regarding implementation of the parenting sessions. She felt confident 
-that with their previous experience as a pilot test site and with th.e "sell 
Instructional" nalture.^f the . ^ffTP manuals, the sessions could be conducted 
successfully without receiving additional PRIMO T&TA. 

By the end of May, six parenting sessions had been completed and bot^h 
the leaders and co-leaders and parents were pleased with the training. 

No summer activities for parent education were planned in that the 
program was not In operation from June 15 through August 31, 1979, ' 



During the latter part of August and ^eptemter, technical assistance 
was pr?>v1ded to the site coewdinator concerning program planning and 
resources. » . • * 

5. Coordinated Child Care Council of Bex§r County, Inc. (4-C's) 
The Coordinated Child Care Council lof Bexar County, Inc. (4-c's) was 
■ • organVzetf in 1969 and serves to n»bilfze public, private, agency- and Individ 
- ( ual resources in. support of adequate and quality chlld'care services to 

children of low income families, using neighbdrhgod-based organizations for 
* ' *■ • • . ' » ■ ■ - 

effective service delivery. At present, the Council' provides comprehensive 

child care and child development services to 764 children at twelve (12) 

sites through subcontracts with^ten (10) agencies. The Council is composed 

r 

of more than 120 persons including representatives of public and private 
agencies* parents and interiested citizens. Since 1971, the Council has 

• 

been involved in funding under Title IV-A and Title XX, with close coordina 
tion and cooperation with the Texas Department of Ht^n Resources, and main 
tains close comnunication with local colleges, universities professional 
associations and comnunlty agencies. 
- Pesa vlption of Site/PR IHQ Intefact 4eft 

The Coordinated Child Care Council, inc«, San Antonio and Bexar County, 
"Texas was contacted with respect to faec(xn1ng a potential site for Project 
PRIMO. The 4-C's Program Coordinator was pleased and stated tftat (T) they 

♦ ' 'J 

had been looking for assistance like PRIMO offered for som time and that 
(2) it appeared that Project PRIMO could benefit with respect £o their^needs 
-and plans. The^site reviewed PRIMO' s range pf T&TA services and designated 
those activities that v«"ld hel|3 facilitate their parent education program 
efforts. , The site staff was invited to visit Project PRIMO for an orienta- 
tion and inforroation-sharing roectlnj with PJIIMO staff. The site was asked, 



to bripg Information which described plans, activities, etc. of their parent 
■«f * ' * 

education program. The orientation meeting with the site and PRIMO staff 

took place on October 2, 1978. The meeting provided an opportunity to 

exchange information about the program, purpose, goals, and objectives, 

products and materials, activity, timeline's, etc. of both PRIMO and site's 

parent education activities. The site was most receptive to the possibility 

of working witli Project PRIMO and indicated that time was needed to assess 

needs and/or preferences of Program Directors of their twelve centers in 

order to determine how PRIMC could best serve their overall parent education 

program. , . • 

Project PRIMO was asked by the site coordinator to make a site visit and 
presentation to the Directors of the 4-C's Day Care Centers, at their November 
monthly staff meeting. The purpose of the n^eting was to provide site staff \ 
with rationale, history of development, goals and objectives, and products/ 
strategies of Project PRIMO. " 

Site was asked to review PRIMO's November 30. 1979 Interim Report as a 
means of better understanding the project. A planning meeting was held on 

December 15. 1979 to discuss arrangements for PRIMO staff and Site Coordina- 

tor to plan parenting session activities and training with use of theMulti- 
mectia Training Packages. 

' A Joint Work Agreement was reviewed arid then signed by the stt€ on 
January 15, 1979-. 

^Training' of the leaders and co-leader^s of th? MMTP's took place at the 
site- on January 30-31, 1979 in San Antonio. Although parenting sessions were' 
\ implemented initially at three centers (designated by site), it was decided 
that all directors of all the centers would undergo training «^iv1ties 
provided by 9RIM0 staff. Fifteen administrative staff personnel, directors. 



and head teachers were trained. Training was scheduled and parenting sessions 

.... _ ■ I ■ ' 

were implemented at tnree designated centers during February through April. 
During this time, the site was asked to review the revised copy of the PIM* 
and to make written cofnments and reactions to the revisions. 

Training was requested by the site on April 3, 1979 to train leaders and 
co-leaders with the WiTP's at two additional centers so that th^ could begin 
working with parents during the last two weeks in April. This time site 
staff Were trained at SEOL. 

Discussions between site staff and Project PRIMO were held during the 
month of May concerning ways in which Project PRIMO could help enhance 
Ne^ hborhood Centers and coordination of parent education activities during 
the summer months. Site staff listed the following „as concerns of the Neigh- 
borhood Centers: (1) Parenting, (2) Parental Involvanent, (3) Home teaming 
Activities, and (4) Child-reajing practices. . . " 

On Juoe 6. 1979, PRIMO received Information from the sites thaf 4-C'5 
v«)uld cease to function at the end of July 1979. It was suggested by the 
program coordinator that Project PRIMO negotiate with each of the, Neighbor- 
hood Centers indlyidually with respect to providing T&TA In plirent ecJucation ' 
parenting sessiflns. 

Two of the centers decided to continue working with Project PRIMO. The 
Mt. Zion Center continued parenting sessions during the summer using PRIMO 
materials along w1th,other resources and the Ir^an Center discussed with 
PRIMO staff their plans for parent educjition program and parenting session 
during the fall of 1979. 

6.. Parenting Guidance Xenter ' ' 

The Fort Worth Parenting Guidance Center regan In 1975 with funding 
that came ffom both the private and the public sectors of the city of Fort 
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Worth. The parent education component began In* 1976. Presently the program ^ 
has outreach centers in four different locations In the city and provides 
different kinds of education classes for parents and substitute parents, a 
volunteer^ program, and a special treatment iwjde^for the resocialization of 
abusive and neglectful parents. The center has a. total of seventeen (17) 
acknini strati ve and professional staff personnel and of 'this staff four (4) 
persons have priipary responsibility for parent education. Staff members 
have background preparation and skills in several disciplines including « 
education, social work, philosophy, theology, math, guidance and counseling, 
psychology, language and anthropology. Approximately fifty percent of the 
■program's activities are related to parent education. The program has had 
a total of 300 parent education meetings during the past year. Participants 
have included parent groups as well as Individual counseling tTients. - The 
PCograi| had 5,000 parents to participate in the various parent education 
activities that were offej^d. ' ' . . 

The ethnic composition of parents in t)ie program is fifty percent (50%) 
Anglo, eighteen percent (18%) Black, and ten percent (10%) Mexican American 
with twenty-two percent (22%) unaccounted for, based upon reports to PRIMO. 

Fees for the service provided by the center are;assessed each participant 

y ■ , .• , 

an^ are determined l^y sliding scale according to' income and family size. . 
Description of Site/PRINO Interaction 

The Parenting Guidance Center was contacted by Project PRIMO on 
August 1, i«78, concerning the possibi Utiles of PRIMO providing TiTA to 
their program and the program becoming one of Project PRIMO 's sites. 

The site was sent a criteria checklist to determine possible ways that 
PRIMO might work with them. Information was also requested concerning the 
site's projected paren^t education program plans. The site forwarded this 



Information and a$ a result, -PRIMO staff scheduled a meeting for site staff 
to visit SEDL on October 26, 1978. 

The meeting between site, and Project PRIMO staff was very productive,, 
with the site indicating much enthusiasm with respect io being al^le to work 
with PRIMO. Discussion centered around 'site's program and parent education 
plans, as well as. Project PRIMO' s resources, plans, etc. 

The site requested that PRIMO sjtaff v^sit its center Novemtier 9, 1978 
and to make a presentation to the Director and staff. This presentation was 
.made and covered (1) Information and materials available. (2) T&TA that 
could be'provided by PRIMO and (3) a review of parent education plan, needs 
and T&TA needs for the coming year. Site requested information concerning 
the range S)f T&TA activities and how PRIMO could better serve their program. 
Areas identified with respect to T&TA from PRIMO were: 

a. Develop more comprehensive needs assessment. 

b. Assistance with the development of TV Spot format. 

c. Assistance with plans' for airirig selected TV Spots. 
PRIMO staff trained site staff in use of PMK ^t1TP training was 

scheduled for a later date. During the n^nth of December the site was 
asked to review the interim- report that summarized the interaction of the 
site and Project PRIMO.' Useful comments were given. Site requested t\m use 
of four specific TV Spots. Project PRIMO was ^InforraGd that the site contact 

person would not be with the program after January 31, 1979. 

■ s 

The joint >work agre«nent was reviewed and app^ov«d by^ s4te on January 17*. 
1979. The TV Spots thiit site requested were fprwarded to the site in Tate 
January 1979. .* * 

During the month of March the site conducted a campaign publicize 
the PMl; response was very good. The publicity campaijn consisted of the . 

\ • \ ' f 

\ i 
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distribution of. flyers, newspaper »an(l newsletter writeup, etc' This effort 
continued during the spring months., 

Positive Parent booklets were distributed, and the site was able to 
retrieve some of the recipient response information cards. A new director 
of parent education component was hired in May and development of parent 
education program plans Including supporting goals and Qt4ectives were under 
taken. Site decided to continue to use PSA's during tiwsummer, and dis- 



cussions concerning site plans, actfvTtTes, aMTesdlftsge^^ii^rxofffttniierf- 
through the sunmer and early fall between site and Project PRIMO. 

7. Austin Independent School District, Title VII Bilingual Program 
The Parental Involvement Component that began In 1974 is one of four 
that comprises the Title VII Prograrfi of the AI^ (the others are instruc- 
tional 1 human and staff development). The goals of the PIC are to create 
an awareness In the parents of the educational process of their children, 
and to achieve different degrees of Involverront throughout the hine (9) 
school campuses in East and South Austin. One professional and eight (8) . 
community representatives (liaisons) are responsible for parent education 
activities. Approx^tely thirty percent (30%) of the program activities 

TreTeTated to~Went education. The program estiira tes that th e r e a r e — 

currently B^spo parents, In the total program. Ninety percent (90X) of 
the parents are Mexican American with the renal ning ten percent (lOt) 
being Black and Anglo. Of the total parents in the program betwelsn forty 
to fifty percent (40-50%) take part in parent education activities. Sixty- 
eight (68) parent education meetings were held during the past funding year. 
Description of S)te/fRIMO Interaction 

The Parent Involvement Coordinator of th^ Title VII Program., A ISO, was 
contacted by Project PRIMO in early August, 1978 about considering to par- 



.1 
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-t k lpata with tht proj eci^ 



A meeting >fas held on October 4, 1978 at SEm. with Title VII Program 
staff to pre.vlew the revised MHTP's and PHIC M&t(er1als. Questions and con- 
cerns were raised regarding the Joint >/ork Agreement between the site and 
PRIMO and the kinds" of T&TA that could be provided. 

A planning session was held on October 17, J978 at the site office to 
discuss ways of successfully implementi^jg^IMO products and strategies at 

't'itle VII school campuses. The session dealt with issues about designing 

»"""'■,• 

and writing of parent education activities .appropriate for. the Bilingual 
.Program (e.g.. needs assessment, purpose, goals and objective, evaluation, 
etc.). 

:.Ue was asked to review and, cofnnent on Project PRIMO 's Interim Report 
during the month of Deceniber. Several useful carei^nts were provided. 

A site visit was made by PRIMO staff on January 12, 1979 at the s1te\ ' 
office to make a presentation about Project PRIMO to the Director of Bilingual 
Education and* the Parental Involvement Specialist. Discussion centered 
around the copy of the joint work agreement and the proposed Impact Study. 
.The site staff members were concerned about the possibility of breach of 
the Privacy Act, and concern for the need to obtain clearance and approval . 



from the Research and Evaluation Office of the AISD. 

On January 17,j979, Project PRIMO sutwiltted to the Office of Research 
and Evaluation, AISD. an application for research study! An Impact Study 
of Parent Training on the Parenting Attitudes and Behaviors of . Parent Educa- 
tion Participants. The purpose of this "application and study was to con^ 
tribute to the larger effort of developing a model for enhancing the 
capability of parent education programs and to deliver more effective 
services to their clients. 
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Submission of the tpplicfttion .for reyitw caused a delay In the initial 
implementation plans for site parint education activities with Project PRIMO. 
It was agreed that shoujtkthe impact ^tuciy be disapproved, all other PRIMO 
parent educationTactivities woyld be Implemented as per the Joint Work 
Agreement. 

Plans were made on January 23, 1979 to discuss scheduling of W4TP 
training for early February. All nine (9) Community Representatives of the 
Title VII Bilingual Program took part in the training. The Discipline 
Package was excluded from training activity pending the decision made by 
the site's Research and Evaluation Office regarding the Impact Study. 

Training with respect to the Multimedia Training Packages (Family 
Roles and Relationships and La Familia), Positive Parent TV Spots and Positive 
-Parent Bookleta took place at SEDL on February 6-8, 1979. All Title VII staff 
members participated in' the training activities. ^ ^. 

As: a follow-up to the Training and Technical Assistance, site leaders. • 
and co-leaders requested that PRIMO trainer help in conducting the, first 
parenting sessions. This assistance was provided on an Informal basis and - 
consisted of observing the training presented by the leaders and co-leaders. 

9 

A PRIfiO trainer attended training sessions^r four weeks during -f-4bru*Fy 

and March 1979. , . ^ . 

On February 26. 1979 an appeals meeting was hfeld with the AISD/ICC ' 
Staff and the PRIMO staff to appeal the decision to allow 'the Impact Study 
. to be conducted in Title I Migrant an||or Title VII Blllnpal programs of 
AISD. Discussion with ICC Involved: (1) training ^of interviews, (2) sen- 
si tive nature of Interview questions, (3) content of HMTP, (4) training of 
site staff, (5) utility of Impact Study results to AISO, and {6) use of 
project facilities. 



-^-ttai^ch 6, report ff«r^~fiTtTrt:~lTivotvi CTg nt Sp»cta1tstrtT1ttt *• 

VII) fnpluded tfte following: Parenting sessions Mere currently' being con- - 

ducted once weekly at three elementary schools, sessions were be^ng sche<fu1ed^ 

to accQRvr^date more parents an4 the program was engaged In the recruitment' 

of more parents. Additional T&TA was requested for training leaders to 

Implement^ the Discipline Package. Site also requested technical assistance 

to provide coraraunlty .representatives (leaders and co-lea^fers) with •informa-' 

t^pn regarding leadership skills and interaction with/between parent 

■ participants and the parenting sessions. 

^ ' .. ~ ' ' 

' ' The Instructional Coordinating Council of the A ISO rejected the ^'ppeals « 

application for the Impact Study because of the following: (1) infringement 

of parents' privacy, (2) sophistication .in sensitiveness 'of parent interview 

questionnaire, (3)' length of in.ter.v1ew questlons.^d questionnaire, (4) lack 

of evidence of awareness of pJ^^Sns. ^ 

Site indicated no plans for summe- activities in parent education for 

the program, but did request the assistance of PRIMO staff in develoJ»ing ^ 

parent education program planning activities and tVaining for the FY 79-80. • 

This TA was* provided during August and September 1979. • " ' ' 

. Extend-A-Care - 1:., ^ ■ 




nTtend-A-Cares began its j3rog!;am' in 1969, and operates ^between 2:30. and 
5:30 at eighteen schools in the Austin •Independent School District. .Funding 
is from the Department of Human Resources, Title XX and the ^ergency School ■ 
.Aid Act. There are $00 children involved in the program. Most of the i 

participants are siAgle, low lYicome, working parent's. Staff Included more 

. * ■ . '' 

than 100 people: " thirteen (13)* administrative ahd professional'- staff , eighty 
{aO)\;hfld care*workers, two (2) professional fu^ltime pers6f« and five (5) 
parttime supervisors who are primarily resjlonsibW for parent education 



activities. The parent education component began in 1975 and currently 
about twenty percent {20%) of all the program activities are related to 
parent educationl During this past funding, year the program held eighty 
parent education meetings for the 550 parents in the progpdfn. The program 
estimated that'si»ty pbrcent (60%) of the parents participated ir\ parent 
education activities. The ethnic composition of the participants is as 
fonaws:__fifty perc'yit (50%) Anglo, fifteen to twenty percent (15-20%) 
Mexican American, and thirty to thirty-five percent (30-35%) Black. 
Description of Site/PRINO Interaction 

This Site was contacted on September 6, 1978 to discuss possibility 
of site working with Project PRIMO, and to schedule a meeting for site to* 
visit PRIMO office. A meeting was scheduled and held on September 13, 1978 
for an initial visit between site staff -^nd a PRIMO trainer to exchange 
program Information and to schedule a date for a formal meeting with the 
site's administrative staff and PRIMO staff. 

An orientation meeting was held on September 28, 1978 with site staff 
and PRIMO staff to discuss site's program and the possibility of the site 
working with Project P^IMO. At the meeting, site and PRIMO staff discussed 
an^ reviewed the site's (1) parent education plan, (2) T&TA Checklist and 
discussed. the types of T&TA PRIMO would provide based upon the sitels plan, 
and (3) checklist and needs assessment. Also there vi^ a review of the site's 
proposed plan and instrument for conducting a needs assessment. .Site's needs 
assessment was conducted durintf!^^eptember and' October 1978. 

Planning sessions were conducted during the months of November, December, 
and January to further discuss training, T&TA activities, ftn"? Impact Study, 
and scheduling for conducting the Impact Study. ^ 

The Joint W9rk Agreement was reviewed and approved fey site on January 12, 
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1979. Training was provided by PRim staff during the latter part of 
January witK MMT^''Ways to Discipline Children" and follow-up TA was provided 
for the leader and co-leaders who conducted the Impact Study. 

PRIMO provided additional training for the PWTP's that were not used 
in the Impact Study, and provided a continuation of.TA with'fWTP's on an 
^going basis for leaders' and co^eaders as needed. Assistance was provided 
for minitraining sessions using the TV Spots and Positive Parent Booklets, 
as well as assistance with recruitment of parents and training participants. 

For the remainder of the contract period, site continued to usq the 
PSA's and the miP's and the Positive Parent booklets, although tfie return 
of the recipient response cards passed out with the booklets was slow. 

No surmer activities were planned by the site in the area of parent 
education, and a turn over in staff and site contact occurred just as the 
contractual period was ending. 

Project PRIMO continued providing technical assistance with the new 
site staff in the area of the assessment of needs, program planning, and . 
the identification of resources. 

B. Evaluation of PRIMO Training and Technical Assistance 

The primary purpose of this evalq^tibn was to determine the effective- 
ness of PRIMO training and technical assistance provided to selected sites. 
The evaluation process involved two ohases: (1) a careful documentation b^ 
PRIMO st^ff of the T&TA provided to each site^ and (2) an evaluation of 
PRIMO T&TA| using a questionnaire filled out by the site staff . The docu- 
mentation phase of PRIMO's evaluation process served two purposes: (1) to 
provide a systematic method for PRIMO staff to cross-check and feedback 
necessary site information and (2) to use the documents as a method of self- 
.evaluation with respect to TiTA provided to sites. Kaufman (1977) juaintains 

■ 5'o 
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that evaluation of a process 1s based on how well It is planned and executed. 
Enroute evaluation of both, prosesses and progress towards outcome are accom- 
plished by determining discrepancies between the gpals and objectives and 
the activities being cfone. PRIMO's documentation process was an attempt to 
do this. 

The documentation process of the PRIMO staff consisted of information 
gathering activities: (1) activity logs of telecons. with sites, {2) written 
correspondence between PRIMO staff and site staff, (3) the Training and 
Technical Assistance Range of Activities Checklist, (4) the Joint Work Agree- 
ment. a contractual agreement between PRIMO and the sites on the provision 
of services, and (5) the PRIMO Site Technical Assistance Activity Description. 

An evaluation questionnaire was completed by the site personnel In 
October 1979. It served as an end of the year evaluation of PRIMO's -assis- 
tance to the sites. Site personnel were asked to evaluate the, PRIMO 
training ^nd technical assistance. Positive Parent booklets. Public Service 
Announcement spots,- Parenting Materials Index 'and Multimedia Training 
packages. In addition, sites were asked to indicate^ what their- strengths 
and weaknesses were before PRIMO T&TA was initiated* as compared to when 
PRIMO assistance enrfed. Alsp sites were asked to assess th^ strengths and 
weaknesses of PRIMO's assistance. The following sections describe the 

results of these two evaluation phases, ' ' 

■J 

1. The Documentation Process for Training and Technical Assistance 
Used for Evaluation. 

The documentation process by PRIMO -staff served as a means of*ma1n- 
taining a record of Information regarding PRIMO trainlhg and technical' 
assistance toy^he sites for the purpose of self-evalyation and checking 
back on information. 



. The Activity Logs were used to document information provided and 
exchanged dufing telecons to sites in a systematic and organized fashion. 
PRIMO staff recorded who initiated the contact, the date of the contact 

and the content of the discussion. They used the Activity Logs to refer 

■ ■ ' ' ' ' \ 

back to what was discussed and, -to compile the interim reports. Telecons 

to »the sites occurred between one and two tiSies a month .to each site, 

usually for the purpo^ of providing technical assistance. Sites would 

phone PRIMO staff tfo ask for assistance in the identification of resources . 

e.g.. films and booklets for parent meetings. Other technical assi§tanc^_ 

included suggestions to resolve recruitment prdj^lems and planning parent - 

activities centered around a particular topic. PRIMO staff would use ' 

Activity Logs to chelris4jack to see what sites rfeeded an<J to see if PRIMO 

had complied with requests or to. clarify requests for assistance. An 

analysis of the Activity Log content Indicated that sites requested more 

•» . - 

« ■ ' 
assistance with short and long r^ange planning than anything else. This 

is consistent with the data found in the questiohnatire results where sites 

stated that one of their weakest areas was in planning. 

The written correspondence between PRIMO »staff and sites during the' 



year Included (,1) an Invitation to ."parti cipeite with Project PRIMO, (2) a . 
letter requesting sites to f113 out the Training and Technical Assistance 

Checklist, -{3) a letter requesting information about site programs, (4) a 

' ' • • ' 

letter from sites %q PRIMO requesting visits by PRIMO staff, (5) a letter 
from^RIW(J verifying the date of requested dssist^ce along with kinds of 
help to be provided, {6) a letter from PRjWCyto the sjte rej^u/sting con- 
currence on* the Joint Work Agreenent, and {U^ an end of the year evaluation 
.of PRIMO tiTA. There w'as no technical assistance provided in the written 
correspondence. PRIMO staff-use^ the written correspondence primarny* to 
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refer* to the dates whef> T&TA would be offered and agreement uppn the types 
of assistance to be provided. . - ^ 

The Training and Technical Assistance Checklist was ued by PRIHO staff 
to ascertain the needs of sites. It consisted of a list of services avail- 
able froin PRIHO and a col uiiui where sites checked off the kinds of services 
needed. The Checklist gave the PRIMO staff an ovisrview of each site's 
expectations and it was used as a basis ^for negotiating the Joint Work 
Agreement. The PRIMO staff used the T^TA Checklist to evaluate what -could 
be provided at the beginning of the project. The Checklist was used at 
the end of the, project to analyze (1) change in what T&TA needs were-^ 
indicated by the site and what was acbua'lly provided (as stated in the^ 
Uoint Work Agreenent) and (2) areas of need most frequently indicated; 
(See Table 2.) An analysis of the T&TA Checklist indicates thaTTtie sites 
tended to desire assistance in the following areas: (1) assessing needs, 
\(2) development of plans to enhance program activities, (3) devex^pmenj 
-^ong-range plans, (4) assistance with training for the ft4TP's and (5) PR! 
resources (booklets, television spots, WfTP's). The PR;IMO staff found the 
T&TA Checklist useful In giving them ^n overview of site expectations and 



enabled them to evaluate reaVistfcally Wat services couTtf b6 pTWtded: — 

The PRIMO Site Technical Assistance Activity Description described 
on-going interactions with sites. This document pulls tdgether the documen- • 
tation process and allows an outside ^valuator to understand the interact*l6ns 
between PRIMO and its sites. The Activity Description consisted of (1) a — 
description of all activity contacts with sites and a short summary of what 
occurred, (£) the materials used for conducting activities, (3) the relation- 
ship between the activity and the objectives in the Program Implementation 
Manual and (4) the reactions of PRIMO staff to the activity. The PRIMO 
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staff found the Activity. Descriptljon useful in (1) compntng interini. 
reports and (2) in giving them an overview of the technical assistance 
status at eac»v site. The PRIMO staff were able to identify any problems 
with communication and project the next steps of action. They could use 
the Activity Description to see if objectives of the PIM and the Joint 
Work Agreement were being met. 'PRIMO staff encountered a pr6blem*witb 
the sites because the sites did not have a documentation process similar 
to'PRIMO's which made it more difficult for PRIMO trainers to help the 

parent education programs in planning goals and objectives, 

' . ' • 

; 2. Evaluation Questionnaire to the Sites (October 1979) 

■ ^ 

A questionnaire was sent to the major contact person at each of PRIMO' s 
nine T&TA sites. They were asked to evaluate several different areas of 
PRIMO T&TA. These included: (1) the training and technical assistance, 
(2) the Positive Parent booXlets, (3) the Public Service Announcement Spots, 

(4) the Parenting Materials Index, (5) the Multimedia Training Packages, 

(5) the sites' strong and weak areas, (7) PRIMO' s strong and weak areas, and 
(8) what PRIMO contriijuted this past year to the site's program activities. 

Each secti^jn of the ev.aluation will be disctfssed separately. The 
^uisnary-discussioo at the end A^jJl-tceat the OYfiralJL£valultdQnjiLPRLM0L_._l 
training and technical assistance and provide some suggested rec(^enda- 
tions. 

JFrom the replies received, PRIMO was most successful in .helping the 
parent education programs develop expertise in the area of needs assessn^nt, 
location of PEP resources^ development of plans to enhance programs, and 
training for use of PRIMO materials. As will be discussed later, these 
are the aiseas where sites needed assistance and still need assistance. 

r 
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a. Training and Technical Assistance., 

Reviewing Table 3, all of the sites" reported that they received satis- 
factory or very satisfactory service from PRIMO's training and technical 
assistance. The two sites .that rec^lve^ the most T&TA were Mercedes and 

San Anton1oM-C*s, and the site that received ,the least T&TA was Lockhart. 

'A 

Overall, the evaluation of PRIMO's T&TA was high for the services received. 

One of the goals of the training and technical assistance was to help 
the sites develop expertise within their own staff resources. ?h'ey were 
asked, "Of the following areas, indicate the ones In which you feel your 
program and staff have developed expertise and/or resources over the past 



year?" The reply was: 



Areas of Training and Technical Ass Instance* 



Sites ; 


A , 


B 


C 


D 


E 


F 


G 


H 


I J 


Mercedes 


. X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


San Antonio 


^ X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


X • 


X 


Lockhart 


X . 






X 




X 


X 


X 


X 


Edinburg 




X 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 


Austin .ISO 


X 


X 


X 






X 


X 




.X 


Sah Antonio 4-C's 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 


X 






Fort Worth * 














X 






Extend-A-Care 






X 








X 







*See Table 3 for Areas of T&TA 

X » areas where developed expertise 



Booklets. 

Each site received 300 of the Positive Parent booklets. Each book- 
let contained a postcard-size questionnaire that was designed to gather 
reactions from the readers. Each site was a^ed to provide one person 
assigned with the responsibility for distributing the Positive -Parent book- 
lets to parents participating In the projef9t and/or to parents the site 
Identified as recipients of the booklets. This site person was respons1« 
ble for coordinating the collection of the booklet reaction cards from 
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Table 3: SITE RATING OF PRIMO TRAINING AND TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 



— - . — . y 








• RATING SCO 


RE* ■■- 


AREAS OF TRAINING AND 




SAN ANTONIO 


m 




SAN ANTONIO 


FORT 


AUSTIN. 


EXTEND- 


TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE 


I M Mi 0% gm mm Jm 

MERCEDES 


HEAD START 


l{x:khart 


EDIN6URG 


4-C's 


WORTH 


ISO 


A-CARE 


A. Assessment of PEP needs 


















1-. Appraise concerns 


4 


4 


• 


3 


3 


3 


3 


- 


2..Deve1op plan of action 


4 


4 


" 3 


4 


3 


NA 


3 


NA 


3. Develop survey of needs 


4 


- 




- 


4 




- 




4. Contact Interviews 


4 


4 . 








— 


- 




B. Location of PEP resources 


4 


- , 


* 


3 


4 


- 


4 


4 


C. Identlficatioft'Of pifltenals 


• 












4 




1 . Conduct searches 




4 




- 


' 3 




C 

- 


3 


2. Lend PRIMO materials 


4 - 


^ 4 




4 


3 


4 


4 


4 


3. Train staff in use of PMI 


4 




— 




4 


. 4 


4 


- 


4. Keep PEP up to date with PMI 




4 






3 - 


3 


- 




i). Assist with dissemination of 






< 












parenting information 


4 


4 


3 


3 


3 


m 


3 


m 


E. Recruitment of participants 


- ' ■ 


- 


- 


- 


3 




- 


3 


F. Developn^nt of plans fpr PEP 


















' activities 


4 


4 


• 


4 


4 




4 


3 


6. Training with PMI 




r 














. 1. PRIMO- materials 


4 


4 




- 


- 


4 


- 


- 


2. MMTP's 


4 


3 


- 


4 




- 


4 


4 


3. TV Spots/ book lets 


4 '- 


3 


— 


4 


3 


3 


4 


4 


H. Effectiveness of PRIMO training 
















«* 


materials 




-^3 ^ 














1. Planning evaluation 


4 




3 




J 




m 


pvifr evaluation 


A 






3 


3 


3 






'3. Impact study 


mm 




MP 




3 




• 


4 • 


4'. Media campaigfi 




3 


m 




3 






5. Identify other services at 




■ 














sIdl 


4 


4 






3 






4 



* Key : - « didn't receive service 

NA » 'received service but no answer 

1 » very unsatisfactory 

2 • unsatisfactory 

3 » satisfactory 

. 4. -^veny satisfactory 



parents and helping to ensure the Veturning of ttiem to tMTabWatOfy; 

EacMlte was asked to select 30*0 booklets from a list of six titles: 
ExpectShe Best from Your Children 

Praise Your- Children . 
^ • Help Your Children Cope- with Frustration , >^ /• 
Where Do Adults Come Frtnu? ^ 
Practice What You Teach 

Be Consistent - ■ - . " 

t 

Several sites requested two additional titles: Four Ways to Discipline 
Children and Los Ninos Aprenden Mirando y A^^dando. The selection varied 

from site to site. The four booklets that were most popular witfr ^H s+tes 

• » 

were: 

A ,^ ■ ' ■ ■ \ 

Where Do* Adults Come From? 
Be Consistent . 

Help Your Children Cope with Frustration " ... 
Praise Your Children 

A total of 2,400 booklets were distributed and a total of 214 reaction 
cards were returned, " ' ' 

The number of bookletsf distributed in each site and ttie number of 
questionnaires returned are presented in TabTe 4. The reactions of the 214^ 
persons who returned cards are compiled in Tablp 5. 

Most of the recipients liked the Positive Parefit boqklets a great deal, 
and about half found that some. of the information In the booklets was new 
to them, and found that the suggestions for raising their ffltdren i^^ 
very useful. Over half of the recipients had children six v»«rs and younger 
were female, Mexican American, between the ages of twenty ^id tw6nty-n1ne, 
and had completed the twelfth grade or more. 

Mercedes, lockhart and Fort Worth indicated that they woui> re to 
continue receiving the Positive Parent booklets for the next ye^i^. (See 
also Table 6.) * . 

Sites that did not return cards did not give specific reasons for not 
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Table 4: SUMMARY or POSITIVE PARtNT BOOKLET 
DISTRIBUTION AND POSTCARD RETURN 





MERCEDES 


SAN^AnYOnIO 
HEAD START 


LOCKHART 


EOIh 


BURG 


SAN ANTONIO 
4-C's 


FORT WORTH 


AUST 


EN ISO 


EXTEND- 
A-CARE 




- 

; B{K)KLET 


#Dis- 
trib- 
uted 


IRe- 

turned 

Cards 


IDis- 
trib- 
uted 


#fte^ 

turned 

Cards 


#Ois- 
trib- 
uted 


#Re- • 

turned 

Cards 


IDis- 
trib- 
uted 


#P«- 

turned 

Cards 


lOis- 
trib- 
uted 


#Re- 

turned 

Cards 


#Dis- 
trib- 
ute 


#Re- 

turned 

Cards 


itih- 
trib- 
uted 


Ifte- 
tumed 
Cards . 


#Dis- 
trtb- 
uted 


IRe- 

turned 

Cards 


• 


Expect the Best 
From Your 
Children 


50 








50 




50 


• y 


N 50 


i 


SO 


r 




r 


60 






Praise Your 
Children 


50 




40 


- 


50 




50 




50 




35 








60 


4 




Help Your Chil- 
dren Cope with 
Frustration 


25 




40 


• 


30 




100 




50 




.40 








60 






Where Do A'dults • 
^Come From? 


100 




4o: 




50 








50 




35 


p 

* 


'100 










Practice What 
You Teach 


50 




40 




20 






t 


50 


• 


40 








60 

w 


1 > 


; 

; 


Be Consistent 


25 




40 




30 




100 




50 




50 








60 


* 




Four Ways to 
. Discipline 
Children 






50 




50 


• 




• 




» 


50 


• 


400 




• 


14 




Los Ninos ^ 
Aprenden 
Mirando y 
Ayudando 






'50 




20 


< 














100 


# 








TOTAL Booklets 


300 




300 




300 




300 




300 




300 




'300 




300 


' t 




TOTAL Cards 












94 




66 








35 








19 





G5 



SG . 
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TaHle 5: SUWARY OF SITE RECWEHT REACTIONS 

TO POSITIVE PARENT/TOKU^O-,.:. 



Lockhart' Edinburq Fort Worth Extend- A-Care 



t1. Old you read the booklet? 
Yes 
No 

2. Did you like the booklet? 

Not at all 
Somewhat 
A great deal 

3, How much of the information In the 
booklet was new to you? 

All of It 
Most of It 
^ Some of it 
None of it 

. How useful are the suggestions for 
raising your children? 
Not useful at all 
Not very useful 
Somewhat useful 
Very useful 

. How many children do you have who are: 
6 or younger 
Between 6 and 12 
Older' than 12 



6. Are you: 
Male 

6/ ' Female 



/ 

89 
2 



2 

38 
50 



5 

10 
76 



0 
4 

32 
56 



75 
40 
8 



16 
78 



66 



1 

62 



2 
33 
31 



5 
4 

57 



20 
48 



5 
53 



34 
1 . 



6 

32 



2 
6 
23 



1 

13 
22 



22 
'5. 
11 



5 
28 



19 
0 



1 
8 
8 



0 

3 

15 
1 



1 
1 
7 

10 



9 
9 



2 

16 



Total 



208 
3 



3 

53 

152 \ 



9 

53 
145 
1 



1 

11 
56 
U5 



126 
102 
24 



28 
175: 



Table 5, Continued. 



Lockhart Edinburg Fort Worth Extend-A-Care Total 



IT 



7. Are You: 
Slack 

Mexican toerican 
Anglo 
. Other 



* Your age: 
Under 20 
20-29 
30-39 
40-Ovear 



9. Circle the highest grade you com- 
pleted in school. 
4 
5 
6 

• 7 . 
8 
9 

10 . 

11 

12 

12- or more 



2 

62 
24 
4 



1 

63 
25 



1 
1 
3 

3 
6 

3 
14 
42 
21 



2 

62 



29 
30 



4 

8 
50 



25 
. 4 



20 
5 



. ,1 
1 
4 
1 
1 

26 



8 
4 
4 
2 



12 



12 



12 
128 
53 
10 



2 

124 
66 



1 
1 
4 

8 
7 
7 
19 
63 
103 
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Table 6: EVALUATION OF PRIMO MATERIALS 



RA 



PRIMO 
MATERIALS 


• 

MERCEDES 


LOCKHART 


€DINBURG 


SAN ANTONIO 
4-C's 


WORTH 


AUSTtN 
ISO 


extend- 

A-CARE 


SAN ANTONIO" " 

HEAD START 


Booklets: 

• Expect the Best from Your 
Children 

Praise Your Children 


4 

4 


4 
4 




4 - . 
4 






"4 

• 4 




4 


3 , 


4 - 
4 


V 

4 


Help Your 'Children Cope 
with Frustration 




4 


4 


3 , 


3 


4 


4 


4 


Where Do Adults Cofne From? 


4 


. 4 




4 


3 




4 




Practice What You Teach 


4 


4 




J 


< 

' 3 


4 


4 


4 


*Be Consistent 


• 4 


4 


. 4 


4 


3 




4 


4 


. Other booklets 

• 




mm 




4 






4 




Public Service Announcements 






4 


4 


'3 . 




4 


4. 


MMTP's: 
Ways to Discipline Children 


4 . 


4 


4 


4 




% 


4 


4 


La Familia y El Respeto 


4 


4 


4 


4 




4 


• * 


4 


Family Roles and Relation- 
ships 


4 


4 


4 . ^ 

J 




X 


4 




4 
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♦Key: - = didn't receive service 

1 - very unsatisfactory 

2 » unsatisfactory 

3 = satisfactory 

4 * very satisfactory . 

X » No evaluation offered since materials were in use before PRIMO's T&TA. 
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doing so. Sites that did return cards stated that everyone who responded 
was happy _w1tH the boeklets, seemed to enjoy them, and that most of the 
responses were very positive. One si t^indicated that It was hard to get 
people to send the cards back. 

Booklets wer| distributee? In various ways. In Mercedes the booklets ' 

mre use d wl t^ parent traini n g works 4mfiS^,--ttse d alone In par cnt-e^tfe^btl^f 

Meetings, and used during open house, at baseball games and distributed In 
churches in the city (Table 7). Mercedes, San Antonio, Edinburg. Fort 
Worth, Austin ISO and Extend-A-Care used the booklets with parent training 
workshops. Some of the sites put the booklets In the office for parents to 
pick. up, used them with the TV Spots for short parent meetings, dls^tributed 
them during open house, in churches, clinics, doctor's offices, college and 
high school counselor offices, and passed them out at different parent 
meetings' that were held durin^the 'year, 
c. Parenting Materials Index (PMI) 
• Two sites were given PMI ttndexes); the San Antonio Head Start site and 
the Parenting Guidance Center, Fdrt Worth site. 

• Of the two sites, it appeared that the Fort Worth site designed a pub- 
licity-campaign for the PMI, sent letters to .programs in the Fort Worth 
area about the Index, wrote articles in their newsletter that is widely 
di.stributed, and got the most mileage out of the Index although they did 
not have information forms filled out by the users of the Index. 

It was not evident that either site purchased parenting materials as a 
result of having used the Index although materials were purchased by other 
sites as evidence of 'their familiarity with it. 

The PMIvdid not get widespread use from the sites who received It. The 
primary benefit of the PMI was in helping the staff research topics. 
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Table 7: USE OF ?OSITIVE PARENT BOOKLETS 
AND TV SPOTS 



How were booklets distributed 
Put In office for parent 
to pick up 



Trre3"lifTtfi"~pa rerrt TraTnTng" 

Used with TV Spots 

Used alone in parent 
education 



in 
oa 



i ?1 



ther* 

How were TV Spots used 
To start discussion 

With parent training 
workshop 

For local airing on TV 
station 

For recruitment of parents 

Other 

.^Valuation of booklets 
Evaluation of TV Spots 



MERCEDES 



i 



Yes ' 
Yes 



Yes 



No 
No 



LOCKHART 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 
No 



EDINBURG 



Yes 



Yes 

Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



4-C's 



■Yes- 



Yes 
Yes 



No 

No. 




WORTH 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
Yes 
No 



ISO 



No 
« No 



mm- 

A-CARE 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



wiffrwnr 

HEAD START 



Yes 



Yes 
Yes 



Yes 



d. miP's * ■" . 

AU of the sites used the Multimedia Training Packages; however, It 
appeared that the most organized use of the MNTP's Was the Mercedes site 
(Table 3). This was attributed imjstly to their goal of planning to graduate 
a group of parents who had cqmpleted all sessions of all three packages. 
There was a total of 166 parents who completed the training sessions and 
some of those parents were^sed to teach other parents. Mercedes* Informal 
evaluation of the training that was conducted Showed positive reactions, 
and now the program Is In the process of doing a- formal evaluation of the 
mi? trainlnf. . . , 

PRIMO trained in all seven sites a total of fifty-seven staff with the 
WITP's, and the site staff trained approximately twenty-five people to conduct 
training (Table 8). ^ 

e. Relationship Between Programs and Other Parent Activities 

The Mercedes' site and the Fort Worth site reported that fifty percent 
(50%) of their program activities are devoted to parent education and over 
seventy percent {70%) of their clients are participating in parent education. 

At all the sites, the portion of client participation In parent educa- 
tion activities ranged from thirteen percent (13%) to eighty-two percent . 
(825). The portion of program activities that are devoted to parent educa- 
tion ranged from ten percent (10%) to seventy percent (701). 

From the figures submitted (Table 9), It appears that the most sue- 
cessful programs are Mjercedes and Fort Worth insofar as they reach the most 
parents. 

f. Site Strong and Weak Areas 

This section was Included In the site evaluation to assess where the 

programs were at the beginning of the year and where they were at the end 

* 
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Table Si USE AND EVALUATION OF rWLTIMEOIA 

TRAINING PACKAGES - . 



m 


MERCEDES 


LOCKHART 


EDINBURG 


SAN ANTONIO 
4-C's ■ 


FORT 
WORTH 


AUSTIN . 
ISD 


EXTEND- 
A-CARE 


SAN ANTONIO ' 
HEAD START 


Nianb.er of MMTP sessions 
this past year in total 
program activities 
Ways to Discipline Children 


53 


2 


4 


16 




• 


2 


■ ^' 

1 


La Fainilla y El Respeto 


54 




4 


16 




8 




1 


Family Roles and 
Relationships 


£5 


1 


4 


f 




4 ' 




2 


Number of parents who 
attended the wurkshops 


259 




52 


165 




^ .40 


30 


' 65 


Did you conduct any follow 
up evaluatiortybf the >f1TP*s? 


in- 
process 


positive 
response 


Nc 


No 


NA 


positive 
response 


positive 
response 


No 


Number of* staff trained 
by PRIMO tr^aiiners 


14 


/ 0 


\ 

1 


15 
approx. 


8 


8 


• 5 


6 


How many o][her persons were 
trained by your staff to be 
leaders/co-leaders of 
MMTP's? 


0 


/ 

0 


8 

} 


• 

10 
approx. 


NA 


1 


, 0 


• 

6 



Table 9: SUMMARY OF SITE ACTIVITIES 



SITE ACTIVITIES 


MERCEDES* 


LOCKHART 


m 

EDINBURG 


SAN ANTONIO ■ 
4-C's • . 


WORTH 


AUSTIN 
ISO 


EXTEND- 
A-CARE 


HEAD START* 


Number of parent meetings 
each month 


42 


3-4 


15 

« 




50 


60 


1 per 
6 wks. 




Number of meetings devoted 
to parent education 


42 


2 


5 


3-4 


30 


40 


one 
half 


1 


Percentage\of clients 

nartic i nat' ina in nrirt»nf 
pui i> 1 V 1 pa biiikj ill f cii i> 

-edtica'tfofi — 


82^ ^ ^ 


— m-~~~ 


-25%. 


.. 25S . 




ZQjL™ 


no 
answer 




Percentage of program 
activities devoted to 
parecit education ^ 


3Z% 


% 

SOX 


J 
10^ 


33% 


SOX 


70% 


15%- 


; 

( 



♦Information was based on telecon in October 1979 to sites. 
San Antonio Head Start staff was not able to be contacted. 
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of the after receiving T&TA from PRIMO. ' 

In comparing site strong and weak areas before and after PRIMO T&TA 
(Table 10), the following results were found. 

(1) Mercedes 

It is evident that the site was seeking a broader perspective In 
parenting and they felt that they received that perspective from Project^ 
PRIMO. The site's plans were to broaden the scope of their activities with 
an a-nbitious and energetic staff and project, and it appe'ared that they 
wanted more training and technical assistance from PRIMO. The site was 
not able to do everything they wanted to do, and the assistance from PRIMO 
was limited, given their ambitions and goals. Specifically, they would have 
liked more training from Projett PRIMO at different periods of time. 

(2) San Antonio Head Start 

Based on the Answers to the questionYiaire, San Antonio Head Start felt 

that a major weak area for their program was more pa^^ent training programs 

in order to give parents a greater awareness of child development ideas. 

They felt that they received assistance from Project PRIMO in methods and 

materials for providing parent training, and they encouraged PRIMO to 

develop more materials. Overall, it appears that'PRIMO's staff and resources 

/ ■ , 
met the needs of San Antonio Head Start's program. 

(3) • Lockhart 

Their weak areas listed were resources and recruitment. The Lockhart 
site Is a small rural site with limited resources. Their strongest resources 
from PRIMO were the Positive Parent booklets. The weakest area was the Wil. 

(4) Edinburg 

They felt that they needed training and organization. SEDL has pre- 

0 

viously worked with Edinburg and site had participated In the field testing 
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Table 10: SITE STRONG AND WEAK AREAS 



21. At the beginning, of your program in 
September 1978; What would you list 
as your weak and strong areas with 
respect to developing in-house ex- 
pertise? 



Strong Argas 



Weak*^ Areas 



Mercedes 



San Antonio Head Start 
Lockhart 

Edinburg 

San Antonio 4-C's 

Fort Worth 
Austin ISO 

Extend-A-Care 



(1) Counseling skills, 

(2) overall genuine concern, 

(3) leadership trailing, (4) 
personal experience as 
parents with children up to 

22 years of age, (5) experience 
gained during PRIMO piloting 

Staff awareness of need for 
parent training 

Parent lavolvfement Coordinator 
showed positive attitude and 
began to organize effectively. 

Some personnel are good trainers 
and just needed more training. 

Strong conwiitment, good staff- 
parent relationship. 



Developing programs, delivering 
programs, responding 

Familiarity with wide array of 
parenting materials 



Supervisor with a year of ex- 
perience, good conmunlty 
contacts. 



(1) Background information on 
PRIMO, (2) a good and comfortable 
perspective concerning parenting. 



Consistent parent training 



Resources, recruitment 



Our program was unorganized. 



Lack of knowledge of parent 
education techniques, lack of 
parent edtcation materials. 

Marketing " 



Lack of confidence by some 
liaison persons to conduct 
parent training sessions. 

Center managers unavailable 
and/or unwilling to participate 
In training activities. 
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22. By Septenber 1979, what would you list 
your weak and strong areas with respect 
to developing in-house resourc es? 

* ' • * 

Mercedes 

Sari, Antonio He*ad Start 
Locktidrt 

Edinburg . 
San Antonio 4-C's 

■ r 

Si fort Worth 
Austin ISO 

Extend-A-Care 



Tabl^ 10, Continued. 



.^rong Areas 

Broader perspective con- 
cerning all areas fn parenting 
resultipg in meeting more 
specific needs of parents. 

Parent awareness of child 
development 

Parent Involvement Coordinator 
more staff involved, resource 
materials purchased. 

Personnel developed more 
expertise. 

Same as 1978 plus .some knowledge 
of parent education techni^mes. 

Developing programs, delivering 
programs, responding. 

Familiarity with wid^ ar'ra'y of 
parenting materials, plus an 
improvement in lack of confidence 
by some liaison persons to con- 
duct parent training sessions. 



Weak Areas 



Impact study, iT»agazine articles, 
the PMI and TV spots were not 
carried out.. 



NA 



Recruitment (is improving 
because or home visits^. 



Program is still not too 
organized. 

Nee^i increased knowledge of 
narent education techniques 
and materials. 

Marketing. 



New Liaison persons need ex- 
tensive training and experience. 



Program has grown through years. Less emphasis on role of 

- parenting supervisor. 



/ 
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of the packages and had previously trained with and piS^rchased the MHTP's and 
the TV Spots. Project PRIMO was able to go only once to Edinburg. The site 
would have liked to have received more training. 

(5) San Antonio 4-C's 

Site wanted to know more techniques and receive materials. Training 
of MMTP's was very effective. Site felt that Project PRIHQ had no weak 
4reas. 

(6) Fort Worth 

.. lit appeared that the site wanted expertise in the ^rea of marketing. 
Site did not receive that kind of expertise from Project PRIMO. The prob- 
lem that evidently elicited th'is request for more publicity may be explained 

by the fact that thp program is geared to formal workshops and one-to-one 

1 

counselKj^ituations and it does not lend itself to a high staff-client 
ratio which would result in more impact. The area of marketing was not a 
part of the work agreement, but apparently a problem developed after the 
parenting education director left the program in January 1979. 

(7) Austin-ISD 

The site needed training of liaison persons to gain confidence and to 
learn techniques of working with parent groups. The site was pleased with 
the assistance received fr^m Project PRIMO. 

(8) Extend-A-Care 

'-The site's weak ^rea were due to programmatic problems and the organiza- 
tional structure of the program. miP's helped wi-th planning and program was 
pleased with T&TA that ^RIMO provided. 

Overalt, PRIMO's T&TA did meet the needs of most of the sites and 
seemed to have provided an impetus in draining, resources and materials. 
Personal contacts 3JMTP's, booklets .and training overall got very favorable 
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comments as well as a number' of favorable comnwnts about PRIfW trainers. 

the only negative statements were that the sites waited more. 

g. PRIMO's Strong and Weak Afeas 

the sites listed PRIMO's strong areas as (l)th8 MMTP»s and the Positive 
Parent booklets, (2) the training the sites received for the miP's, (3) the: 
knowledgeability, flexibility and enthusiasm of the PRIMO trainers and 
(4) the help in planning (Table 11). The sites indicated that PRIMO needed 
to improve in providing more services, such as more frequent contact and 
stretching the training over a longer period of, time. An analysis of PRIMO's 
contact with the site indicates that PRIMO's T&TA provided much needed. ser- 
vices to the parent education efforts. The sites indicated that the personal 
contact with the trainers, the materials that PRIMO developed, and the 
training that PRIMO provided were an integral part of the site's parent 
education program growth and development with respect to skills and resources 
durtng the year. i 

The PRIMO trainers' experience was that the sites did not allow adequate 

time for' their staff to receive sufficient training in the following areas: 

. Needs assessment, such as techniques of conducting an assessment, 
development of an assessment' instrument or reviewing an<f identify- 
ing instruments that could be used in their program. 

* 

. Planning/Program J Implementation. Sites did not have v^ll planned 
parent education \pro^ams that contained long range and short 
range goals as well aK^pecific monthly plans for their prO^ams; 
the sites needed a lot oThelp in this area that could not' be 
accomplished by tSLlecons. The sites continued to use resources 
that were most familiar to them rather than to hiatch new as well 
as old resources to their activities that were planned. The sites 
tended to train parents in a specific area without a continuation 
or follow-up. ' 

« 

. Evaluation. The sites generally did not have an on-going evalua- 
tion/documentation process based on their assessed* needs aRd program 
goals. • . 

Further, the persons assigned to develop the parent education programs needed 



23. What are the areas where you feel that 
PRIMO 'Staff was strongest and Weakest 
In Its providing training and teehnical 
assistance? 




Table 11: PRIMO STRON 



Strong Areas 



Weak Areas 



•SJ 



Mercedes 

San Antonio Head Start 

Lockhart 
Edintwrg 

San Antonio 4-C's 
Fort Worth 
Austin ISD 
Extend-A-Care 



In developing a good rapport 
with participants— very 
Knowledgeable and well-trained. 

Awareness of methods/materials 
relating to parent needs. 

MMTP, parent booklets 

Comnuni cations 

Training on the multimedia 
packages. • 

Flexible, understanding, 
enthusiastic 

Providing training for staff 
|on use of materials. 

Helping with planning. Providing 
materials and training on how to 
use them. 



In trying to cover too much 
material in a given period of 
time. 



PMI 

On-site training. 
None. 



Marketing— how to get low 
incc»ne to participate. 



o ■ 
ERJC 



Mercedes 

San Antonio Head Start 

Lockhart 

Edinburg 

San Antonio 4-C's • 



(^tec 



2 4. How might PRIMO training ana technical assistance be improved? 



None. 



Comnent 



PRIMO may be improved by giving smaller doses of training at a tine 
in order to give participants time to digest given information. 



More frequent contact witi) centers. 

A uniform format for working with each site should be developed. 
Increase extent of time with each participating agency, gy 
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Table 11 . Continued. 



24. Continued. 



Fort Wortn 



Austin ISD 
Extend-A-Care 



The way you express and communicate in writing Is confusing. 
The over-use of Initials and effected words is Irritating 
and not conducive to easy understanding. You make more things 
difficult to understand by the way you write. I correspond with 
no agency whose correspondence requires as much re-reading to 
clarify what you are saying. I put off reading anything you send 
because of the poor way you express yourself. 

Cora has been great' 



25. 



Is there anything that happened In your program this past year that 
would not have happened without PRIKO's T&TA? 



Ccaiment • 



Mercedes 



San Antonio Head Start 
Lockhart 



Edinburg 



PRIMO's T&TA provided the Impetus ttj- the existing enthusiasm 
andxOncern which gave our program the success it experienced. 
The multimedia training packages were the heart of our program; 
however, the direction and guidance we received were truly an 
indispensable vehicle which contributed to the success of our 
program. 



Consistent parent trainihg, very relevant to their identified needs. 

We would not have had the use of ths parent booklets had it not 
been for PRIMO. Cora Briggs provided ideas for 'distribution and 
collection of the evaluation instrument. The parent booklets 
were well received. . 

Several of n^y staff menbers have developed skills for working- 
w1t)i parents. Several parents (a few) were so affected by th^ 
materials that they changed their approach to family problems. 
Our school district has received a lot of publicity since the 
start of the TV Spots, on local coinmercial TV, 



San Antonio i-^'s 



It is doubtful that parent education activities would have taken 
place. PRIMO 's T&TA was great I 
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Table II, Continued. 



25^Cont1nued. 



Fort Worth 
Austin ISD 



Extend-A-»Care 



Research, TV spots. — ^ 

We were not only made aware of new parenting education materials, 
but conmunlty liaison personnel received training In the use of 
the materlaU. The presence of Mr. Juan Vasquez at training 
sessions and his follow up recoen^ndatlons based on on-site 
observations were Invaluable. He provided the personal touch 
without which materials are sometlo^s ineffective. 

We would not have provided our parents with the opportunity to 
participate In the Ways to Discipline class. It was very 
beneficial to those who participated. I especially appreciated 
Cora's keeping in touch to see how things were going. She and 
other PR^MO staff were very helpful and always put our needs 
first and were willing to help with any problems. 
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\ 

more intensive training as to their ro1i« responsibilities and planning of 
the parent educatlo^rograms. An assessmeht. for program leeds needed to be 
conducted at three levels: (1) the administrative level, (2) the mid-manage- 
meht Iwvel (persons who work directly with parents), and (3) the clients/ 
parents. 

h. Recommendations 

B^sed on the preceding discussion, the following reconwendntions are 
offered. 

^ {]) To funding agencies^r • • 

\ '(a) Given resuT-jts indicating the continMlngJ^edof jiarent 
. \" -etlucatton programs » federal supp9K;t->i»otitd cpi**^/>Ve in 
\ the :f6PTn,of training and te&hn'i^ii*'^«&fi§tii»'ee "to parent 

1 ■. education"0H5gif5am5,. " .i* * " ' ' ' 



> 



(b) Given the extensive useja'nrf^^'ojjtilai^i^ SBOL materials, 
support should fa!^^«ont1lrtu^*t?(^. parent education programs 
by SEDl in the form of 0irpyicftn§ sudV'^ervi-^es as bror 
chures for parents, pa^r€%"trai,nfng worltshops, and mate- 
rial VP«^oduct 1 nf ornja-tion . „ " ^ *' 

Y ^' 

(c) Given the pop^il^Hty iOf t^e Multimedia Training Packages, 

efforts s||^p^ttf bje^^fBSd^^o P ) "^'^^ ^^^^ "'O*"® r^eadily 
available ^"^paren^ iiducation programs and (2) develop 
more of -siJcii mater'^-l s which take into account ethnic 
differences. . " - ' 

(2) To parent eduction programs: 

(a) Given the limited support for direct training and tech- 
nical assistance, It Is recommended that parent education 
programs find self-supporting financial means to prpvide 
additional expertise In parent education development. 

(b) Given the limited amount of direct training and technical 
>i5s1stance available, it Is recommended that parent educa- 
ti^jn programs keer <^ niind the goal of developing thel " 
own internal resoui^^es whw$n outside consultants are 
utilize^. 

\. 

(c) Given the frequency of assistance requests for program 
planning, 1t Is recwimended that parent education programs 
develop a long-range plan with stated goals, .objectives, 
specific tasks/activities along with clear cut evaluation^ 
plans. 



• 



(d) It Is recoirmended that admtnf strati ve needs be taken. 

Into account In addition' to clients' needs when TA Is * 
sought or provided: • . " . • 

(e) It is rec that parent education programs regularly 
gather detnographlc data on thfir clfents (ethnicity,.* 
working status, family structure status, number of chll- * 
dren, etc.) In order to develop more meaningful program 
plans. 

(f) - It is recofnmended that parent educat1on*programs develop 

a list of t.alning and technical assistance needs which' 
can specifically assist In J'eaching desired goals/^jec^* - 
tlves of the program. * ' 

(g) . It Is recdiimended that parent education programs hire 

full-time person(s) to coordinate pareHt activities, 
due to the n^ny ' problems' encountered by persons who 
serve l^s than full time or split their time with other* 
activities. ^ • 



\ 



■ f 
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OBJECTIVE 2.0: To conduct a limited revision of materials (leader's manuals) 
X ■ ' contained in the twelve (12) original fWTP's prodaced by SEDL< 

• « ■ 

The purpose of this activity was to revise formerly developed flMTP 
leader manuals (12) so that their format would be as close to the self- 
instructional nature of Jeader manuals in the last three MMTP's. It was 
decided that due to the natur»e of content and package informatfon/naterial 5 
in the former MMTP's, a wholesale revisioi\would not be useful. In the 
main, this was due to the fact that 'such broad revisions would require re- 
writing of package sessions, activities, suggested dialogue, etc. fRIMO 
had neither the staff nor the resources and time to accomplish this.- So 
a modified revision was undertaken to, again, make the former manuals (12) 
more self- instructive for leaders who use them. 

The manuals wepe reviewed and a set TSf inconsistencies as compared to 
the more recent manuals was made.* (See 2/29/7'9 Interim Refiort). From this 
set of inconsistencies, a plan of specifications regarding revisions was 

prepared. The specifications consisted of fifteen (15) specific recommenda- 

/ • • . ■ 
tions for, guiding the revision process (see 2/29/79 Interim f^eport). 

The revision was completed in September 1979 and final prototype 

versions of each manual were produced. Prototype cop^^were put in each 

of the respective MMTP's as a replacement for original versions. Copies 

are available for NIE if the need exists. Revised copies were not forwarded 

at this time because it was felt that the documents would not serve a 

useful purpose since (1) no MMTP's are readily available at NIE to make 

the exchange, and (2^ recent project officers have no copiei of prerrous 

manuals to do a»critique or comparison. This is especially useless. .without 
hfifving the MMTP's available. 



/ 
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OBJECTIVE 2.1 : To ffiipleroent -PMI usage and evaluate that usage at selected * 

teacfver/^ctal service training institutions. 

• ■ 

The purpose of this activity was to explore the pitential viability 
of the Parenting Materials Index (PMI) in teacher/social 'service training 
institutions. The Parenting Material^ Index (PMl) is a self-contained 

^ • • 

information storage and retrieval system that makes Information about 
parenting materials available for easier retrieval practitioners and ' 
parents, the- PMI was developed to bridge the gap that presently exists 
between thtase who produce parenting materials and those working to improve 
parenting skills and knowledge.- The PMI consists of (1) 197 descriptor 
cards, ('2) a , backlighted stand, (3) 10 volumes Of 1944 Information Sheets. 
(4) User's Handbooks. (5). Search Forms', and (6 > Operator's. Manual . This 
self-contained system can be reproduced and installed on a desk top, and • 
can become an integral ^part of a libpary. or resource room. 

Impetus fo^ pursuit of this activity caw from our NIE Project Officer, 
Dr. Oliver iMoles. PRIMO also had a latent .interest in pursuing ^his 
effort and was especially enthused with the suggestion, Of particular 
concern to PRIMO was the role that parent education/involvement training 
played In teacher preparation programs. One way to begin looking at this 
was through examining hOw professors and students use^ a parent education 
infonnation resource placed^-at^tihplr disposal. PRIMO posited that the 
lavk of including parenting education as an aspect of teacher/social education 
was due to not having access to the kinds of -materials and resources 
available. "Eijrrther, the information that was available did not systemati- 
cally classify, -categorize, describe, and locate parent education resources 
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and materials in an efficient manner for users,. Placing the PMI in a 
selected number of institutions and securing their coirm.itment to cooperate 
in such a venture was deemed a worthwhile endeavor and therefore, PRIMO ' 

agreed to Dr.. Moles' suggestion and carried out a series of related 

> , ■ 

activities. 

^Prospective institutions and contact persoTfe were identified through 

'the us» of the Education Directory , Colleges and Univecsities, ia77>78 . 

The potential sites were limited to universities geographically^ spread 

throughout Texas which had col leges/di visions of education and whictt 

offered graduate anW undergraduate degrees. Initially, a letter 

was sent to fifteen universities inviting' them to, consider using * " 

the PMI on a trial basis at rjo charge to their institution. 

.Enclosed with the letter were dqcun^nts describing the PMI and a form 

for reply. The sites contacted v^re: • 

Texas Women's University; Denton, Texas 
Our Lady of the Lake University; San Antonio, Texas 
• Texas. A&M University; Callege Station, Texas 
University of Texas at Dallas, Dallas, Texas 
, Texas Southern University; Houston, Texas 
Huston-TiHotson College; Austin, Texas 
Pan American University; Edinburg, Texas 
University of Texas at Austin; Austih, Texas 
University of Houston; Houston, Texas 
Prairie View A&M University; Prairie \riew, Texas 
Southwest Texas State University; San MarctJS, Texas 
St. Edward's University; Austin, Texas 
University of Texas at El Paso; El Paso, Texas \ 
Austin Conniunity College; Austin, Texas . • 

Florida International University; Miami, Florida 

All sites were contacted by t^ephone to verify receipt Of the letter. 

Prospective sites who returned forms indicating an interest in the PMI 

were contacted by telephone to discuss possible pUns for PMI usage, 

answer .questions, and explain procedures.' The following six sites were 

selected; 



c Southwest Texas State University; Saij Marcos t Texas 

y ''•The University l>f Texas at El Paso; El Paso, Texas ^ . 
'The University of Texas 'at Austin; Austin, Texas - , 
^ Florida International Univefslty; Miami, Florida 

Texas A&M University; College Station, Texas 

Texas Southern University; Houston, Texas 

Florida International University was chosen because the chairperson of 
the Department of Home Economics had previously expressed an interest 

m . - 

and because it Is. a large teacher preparatory institution. 

A letter of understanding was forwarded to each 
site for their signature,^ PMI's were assenbled (equipment purchased; 
. locator cards purchased and drilled; and Information Sheets volumes. 
User's Handbooks, Operator Manuals, Search Forms, and Evaluation forms 
duplicated) and arrangeTOnts were made for installation and training. 

- * 

T-exas AitM University, University of Texas at Austin, and Southwest 
Texas State University were provided training in the use of the PMI by 
PRIHO staff.' Florida International University, Texas Southern University, 
and University of Texas at El Paso were provided training over the tele- 
phone xlue' to lack of funds for tcavel. All sites were provided with 
lists of suggested activities and flyers and posters for use' in - 
iDubllclzing the Parenting Materials Index. Evaluatio~n information 
' regarding PMI usage was collected through a user satisfaction, form which 
was prepared and distributed to each site. Sites were encouraged '^o 
require all users of the PMI to complete this form and return them to 
SEDL each month. c 

Fourteen PMI User' SyQuest ionnai res were computed at the six sites. 
/Respondents indicated they were using the Index to find information on' the 
following topics; adoption, parenting, pregnancy, discipline, stepparent'lng 
parent-child activities, and parental 1nvolv«Dent. AH users found the 
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instructional tMJOklet clear, 92% had no difficulty us Ins^ tf^ cards and . 
light stand, 92% found Infomatlon Sheets on subjects they were Interested 
In, and 90^ Indicated- that the Information Sheets provided them with 
enough Information aJ36ut the materials for them to decide whether or 

* • % 

not to use them. - Respondents planned to use the Information obtained 
for ^ch things vas: self- improvement, future reference, compilation of a 
bibliography, paper cHent referral, ordering materials, research, setting 
up parent center, and' dfycare" training. Seventy-two percent (72%) of 
the users planned to obtain the actual materials. Users were asked to 

t 

rate the PMI on a scale from 1-5 relative to its usefulness In providing 
them witn the information they wanted. Forty-three percent (43%) rated it 
' wery useful, with 36% rating It useful, 1^ somewhat use. 'ul, and 7% not very 
useful. There were no ratings of useless. Forty-four (44^) of users 
were^ In the 20-39 year age bracket, with 56%' 30-40 years^of age. All 
users, with the exception of 1, were female-and 181 had some college, 
28^ had Bachelors, 361 had Masters, and 18% had Doctorates. The occupa- 
tlons of ^he" users Jncluded: students, school counselors, teachers, and 
social workers. . . ' 

All sites indicated difficulty in getting ujers to complete the 

i * 

questionnaire. In addition, the persons responsible for the PMTs - 

I 

operation were not always Available to encourage completion of the form. 

* 

These factors may have accoui^ed for the low return of questionnaires 

4 

from users. 

All sites were contacted by- telephone « minimum of once a month to 
offer assistance as well as to red eve progress reports on the usage of 

■ 

the PMI. Letters were sent as necessary to emphafsize responsibilities of 
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the sites anci send additional materials. PRIMO staff made contacts 
by-telephone and^ mail -wHh -professor at t+iree-of^he sites who-Vrere ;^ 
in departments other than education, but which were potential users of 
the PMI, to make them aware of the PMI's existence at their institution 
and to encourage tliem to make assignments related to It. 

The six sites were contacted at the end of August to determine if 
they were interested in continuing 'to use the PMI through the fall 
semester. Two of the sites (Texas Southern University in Houston 
and University of Texas at il Paso) ejected to return the Index, •..•hlle 
the remaining four sites were enthusiastic with regard to using it 
through the ^11. These sites all indicated that the courses offered 
in thf fall would be more relevant to parenting than In previous semesters 
and therefore, they anticipated Inore usage of the PMI. 

•In addition, each site ctntact person completed a Parenting 

« 

Materials Index Evaluation Form during the first part of October. 

All of the six sites responded. In general, the sites chose to 
participate in testing the (Parenting Materials Index because'they felt 

• « 

it would be a valuable resource for thair students. All sites, with 
the exception of Texas A&M University, placed the PMI In a Learning 
Resource tenter/Library situation where reference materials are located.^ 
Texas A&M University chose to, pi ace their PMI in the Educational Psy- 
chology Services Center where counseling, ,testing» consultation, instruc- 
tion and faculty and student meetings tak.e place. These locations were . 
chosen because they'^are eafn^ accessible to faculty and students and 
because the areas are always staffed. Reference librarians, teaching 
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assistants, departamentaf secretaries, and faculty menriiers were listed 
as Jjeing the kinds of persons responsible for assisting users. 

The sttes IHted the following purposes for which the index was 
-w^d^^{1) literature reviews for paper.s that students and faculty " 
•members write; (2) to locate specific materials to recqmrnend to 
clients; (3) as a "reference for students in th^ areas of child develop- 
ment, early childhood,* jocial work, etc. and parent groups; (4) and' 
for locating parenting m&terials dealing, with, handicapped children. 
Approximately 4?5 people have used the PMI and of these, B5% were 
students and 15% faculty! Two sites' indicated a small amount of use 
by people other tMan faculty or students. Four ^iteS held sessions 
to demonstrate the PMI to students, faculty, and parents, and all 
sites provided publicity through the use of brochures/posters, letters/ 

memos and newspaper articles. None of the sites wer^ aware of- any 

« ■ 

materia"! s being purchased after being identified through the use of 
the PMI. However, nianerous materials have been borrowed from the PMIC 
as, a result of their identiftcation through the use of the PMI at 
the University of Texas at Austin. Four sites checked "lack of users" 
as a problem encountered, one site mentioned that the faculty numbers 

vfSre not interested in making assignments to use the PMI, and one site 

'J . 

mentioned that 1 ibrary personnel did not enforce completion of the 

* 

evaluation questionnaire by users. Future plans included classroom 
presentations and contacting the local school system' and local library 
to generate more use. Sites' were asked to rate the usefulness of the^PMI 

- . • ' * 

on a scale from 1-5. Three sites rated it 3 (uncertain), tw sites rated 

t 

it,4 (somewhat useful), and. one site rated it 5 (very useful). 

I 
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Conwents related to ways -the PMI has benefited their department/ *. 
university and the people they ser^e Included: "IndividuaTs have 
been able to locate specific materials related to their interests and 
.those materials have been cross-referenced so that they can determine 
.if they can be obtained through the campus library; w6 are disappbinted 

« 

at the lack of use thus far and feel, it must be due to lacl^of courses 
In these topics; the system is great ifroaterlals corresponding to 
the Index were readily available; and so fa?' It has not benefited our 
patrons very much.," 

* " 

Ail' sites were enthusiastic about .receiving and using the PMI; 
however. In all cases except one (Florida International University) 
the person who made the decision to use the PMI (usually a dean), upon 
its arrival, assigned the responsibility for its use ta another staff , 
person. This* factor seemed.to account for some problems In its effective 
ness— the assi'gned persons' were not as enthusiastic as the original 
contac*- nerson, and it) some cases were not even clear about its purposes 
for being there. It appears that in order for the PMI to rei^eive maxi- 
mum usage, the person In- charge must be willing to actively publicize 

* 

it to faculty members in all relevant departmefits (including h^ econo- 
ni1c4. education, nursing^ psychology, educational psychology, Rectal 
education, sociology, early childhood),. and encourage them to require 
student-uSe of the PMI by making assignments related to it and by 
demonstrating it in class. Otherwise, students will not be aware of its 
existence and the ways it can benefit t'hftm. 
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dOBJECTIVE 2.2: To plan, inplement, and evAlutte. on a limited bas1s»' 

a system for lending PMIC 'materials upon request. 

• The PargntTng^Materials Inforraatlon Center (PMIC) consists of a 
x:omprehensrve collection of over 4»000 materials lieallng with Parentii.V 
Parent tducation/Parent Involvement. By providing Information about 
parenting materials, the PMIC makes it easier for parents and those who 
work with parents to locate materials and decide which material sjnight 
be useful to them. The types of materials in the PMIC include Jjooks, 
booklets, audiovisuals, multimedia, periodicals, and other nuiterlals 
concerning ea.ch of the -following content areas: family, pregnancy and 
birth, parenting, child abuse, physical and sensory development, 
language and intellectual development, social and efliotional development, 
health and safety, sexual development and education, discipline, education 
and educational programs, parent-child activities, exceptional children, 
and parent/schcol /community. -Involvement. 

In the past, the materials in the PMIC were available for use only 
at the Center.' However, users continuously requested to be able to 
check' the materials out. The audiovisual and multimedia materials were 

> 

particularly In demand for use with parent groups due to the cost In- 
vo'lved in purchasing them. Therefore, since Project PRIMO was not 
going to conduct! the survey of. pai%nt education programs, the decision 
was made to Impl^T^ent a limited lending program of PMIC materials. 
.This decis.lon Was in response to the needs expressed by users as well 
as the desire to give the PMIC more visibility, use the materials more • 
effectively, and further evaluate the utility of the materials. 
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The availability of the materials was publicized .through the 
Austin. Parent Edueati6n Association and the Austin Teenage Parent • 
Council. Both of .these organizations cowsist of people in Austin 
who are 'actively Involved in parent education. Groups Who visited 
the PMIC and people who telephoned asking for* information were in- 
fonned of the availability of the materials. » 

A list of lending guidelines was established and revised accord- 
ing' to needs and problems as they arose. The guidelines presently 
include the following regulations: audiovisual materials may be 
borrowed overnight only, no more than one audiovisual material jnay 
be borrowed at a time, printed materials may be borrowed for two 

ff 

weeks > and no mre than five printed materials may be borrowed" at one 
time. Borrowers must sign an agreement indicatingVthe materials 
borrowed, the date they, should be returned, and theV liability for the 
materials. The borrower is given a carbon copy of this form so that 
he- will have a record of the materials bprrowed and their due date. 
Borrowers tiust replace any materials that are lost, stolen, or damaged. 

When materials are overdue, the borrower Is contacted by telephone. 
People from out of town may borrow materials only if they acree to return 

them in person. Materials cannot be returned by mail . 

As of November 19, 1979, 924 materials had been checked outby 

215 people. The materials borrowed were representative of all major 
areas, with parenting, family, parent-child activities, exceptional 
children, and pregnancy and birth bi^'ng the most popular. The majority 
of the materfals borrowed >;ere (Jrint i rather than ^udiovisu?! . 
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A short eval-uatlon form was prepared to obtain general user 
satisfaction info'rmation. The infonaatipn requested included: how 
the.borrov^j*s used materials, who" they used the materials with, if 
they 'planned to purchase the materidl's, how useful the materials were, 
if they planned to borrow materials again, if they think the service 
is valuable to others In the community, and general defn|graphic 
information. The PMIC Borrowers Questionnaire 'was con^leted by 
62 people. 

Borrowers indicated that they used the materials the following 
ways: personal use, to conduct workshops, for research, information 
for parents, for presentations in class, and for staff development. 
The materials were used with parents, student^, teachers, counselors, 
pregnant teens, and staff members of family service agencies. Thirty- 
four percent (345;) planned to purchase some of the materiiils, while 

f ■ * 

5% were unsure, and 61S indicated they would not purchase the materials, 
User satisfaction with the materials borrowed was measured by 5 point 
scale. Sixty^eight percent (68^) rated the mdw«rials very useful, 2B% 
useful, and 4% somewhat useful. Hq one rated the materials as not 
very useful or useless. Ninety-five percent (95^) of the respondents 
plan to borrow materials again and 100% stated th«t the service would 
be valuable to others in the community. • *> " 

|ighty-£Mie percent (81%) of the users were female, and the range * 
in age was: 57% ages 20-29, 27% ages 30-39, 12% ages 40-49, and 2?^ 
50 and over. The highest levels of education of the respondents, were: 
7% high schooi, 10% some college, 29% Bachelors, 47% Mapsters, and 3% 
Doctorate. The people who borrowed materials were; pe rent educators, 

In,- • 
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social workers, students, nurses,^ teachers, pai;ents, principals, 
- counselors,. and researchers. 

In addition to users outside the Laboratory, the PMIC is actively 
uied by SEDL empl-oyeeg and by Project CITE {Cdordinating Informatiori 
for Texas Educators) which is housed next to the PMIC at SEDL. Proj^t 
CITE receives requests for Information through the Education Service 
Centers in Texas and, on a limited basis, through the state Offices . • 
. of Education In the^Southwest region. Many of their search requests • 
deal with parenting topics suQh as exceptional children, child abuse, 
single parenting, reading activities, ch1td dtevelopment, etc. Materials 
in the PMIC are used to assist in responding to these requests. CIT^ 
\_ staff members borrow tnateriaTs so frequently that the;* are not required 

to complete the Borrower's Questionnaire. 

The staff hds encountered some difficulty ,'1n enforc-ing the time 

* period alldted for materials to be bo rrjo wed {possibly due to the fact- . 

■ , ■'■* ■ _ ■ • 

that we do not have a system for finl ng. offenders). This problem has 
been somewhat resolved by extending- the checkout* period froih 1 wepk.. 
to 2 weeks, and by contacting borr^swers by telephone to remind them \ 
to return ma'terials. Problans were alsu encountered with, respect to 
- • enforcing the completion of Borrower's Questionnaire by borrowers. 

This was due to people returning materials when .staff was not in, and 
people not having time to complete the form, etc. Some of these 
problems have been alleviated by Including the form In thejoaterlals 
when they are borrowe'ri and by establishing certain hQV for the PfjIC 
• to be opened, the»%by assuring that staff will be. present. 

The pr*obleffl of locating materials also aro^. Therefore, the PMIC 
was closed for a period of three weeks during which ^ime all ntaterlals 

* ' * - s 
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were returned and a complete inventory was -conducted. The card 
catalog was revised to reflect the findings of the -inventory, and 

some subject areas were reorgan.ized to allow for more efficient usage. 

' i - . . ■ ' . * 

The lending of PMIC materials has proven to be a valuable 
■j 1 . ^ ■ ' 

service ta a variety of people 1n the community. Additional publicity * 

in the future would allow rnore people to become awa're of and take 

advantage of tfris resource. 

OBJECTIVE THREE: To continue updating/expanding the base of theL 

Parenting Materials Information 'Center (PMIC) iSad 
the Parenting^Materials Index, (PMI). 

• • ■■ , ■■■ 

Updating/Expansion of PMIC Collection . A continuing task- of 

V 

importance in. operating the PMIC involves maintaining as current and: 
.as- comprehensive a' collection of parenting materials as pc^ssible.*" 
Therefore, the i dent i fTcatti^h arid^ acquisition 6f new materiXs for 
inclusion in the- PMIC collection was a^a^j^Jr-^yigoing activityVthrough.- 
out this scope of work. The materials added incyudecT^oramercially 
produced :b^l^, booklets^ magazines, and audiovisual materials for 
Individuals and groups, and inexpensive government and foundation, 
publications. ■ ' ■ -. / " 

'J 4 

'A Variety of sources were used for gathering naterials to build 
the PMIC coUection. The PMIC is on the mailing lists- of numerous 
publishers, from whom material^ were purchased during the preceding 
years, and catalogs were received and reviewed continously. In 
additidn, magazines, nejvsletters, journals, and newspap'ers were 
reviewed on. a regular basis. As hew materials arrived they were scanned 
for' important references or bibliographies about materials in the area 
o) parenting. The Liyary Journal was reviewed each month and appro- 
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Pfiate parenting 'materials were identified 'and acquired.- Regular 
visits to bookstores in /fustin were made to identify and purchase 
new materials . Attendance at inferences related to parenting/parent 
education led to sources of new and soon to be available materials. 
Referrals of materials were also made by SEpL staff and other people 
working in the area of parenting. 

The collectit)n was kept up-to-date to a limited extent; however; 
many Ij-elevant identified materials coufd not be added due to the * 
fact that funds were not available. An effort was made to acquire 
-materials by requesting complimentary copies from the publishers. 
A tota\ of 447 materials were identified for addition to the col- 
lection. Of these, 104 materials were complimentary requests and 
J40' materials were ordered by purchase requisition. 

Of these materials ordered, 271* were receivedt^ Fifty-five 
(55) of the materilals were complimentary copies, and 116 materials 
were purchased. See Table 12 distribution by subject area 

of tf^ materials acquired from June 1 . 1978 through fiovember '19, 

■1979. ^ . . ,. . ^ 

I Updating/Expansion of Parenting Materials Index . The Parenting 
Materials Index (PMI), the storage and retrieval system used to 
retrieve information about parenting materials, consists .of descriptor 
cards\which represent terms used to describe the materials and Informa 
tion Sheets which contain brief descriptions of the materials. 



Includes some materials that were ordered prior to June 1, 1978. 
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•Jhe.PMI is expanded by analyzing the ne\ir'mate rials which have been 
^ added to the PMIC conaction, and by drilling new holes in the descriptor 
cards. ' . 

The process of analysis includes: (1) indexing materials with 

t 

descriptors from a set, group of terms contained in'the PMIC Dictionary 
of Terms, and. (2) writing a one-to-two page descriptive abstract (Infpr- 
matlon Sheet) about jeach inaterial according to established guidelines. 
This Informtion Sheet includes information .about: (1) the purpose , • 
and content of the material, and (2) the details on cost and how .to 
obtain the actual material fran the publisher or distributor. 

" The expansidn of the PMI through the process of adding analyzed 
materials is an important activity of this project because St' 
directly affects the ability of the Center to provide up-to-date, 
comprehensive informtion to users in the region and the nation. 

The analysis of acquired parenting materials 'was an ongoing ' 
activity throughout t;he peisiod of June 1978 through November 19, 1979. 
In tlie past, materials analysts were. hired to work' part-time for- 
the 'purpose of performing t.h6 analysis of mater,4als. During this 
scope of work, one staff person was resfsonsible for performing the 
analyses in' addition to the other duties involved ift the operatipn of 
the PMIC. Therefore, the ability to 'significantly add new analyzed 
materials to the PMI was hampered^ A total of 198 materiaTs -werftV. - 
analyzed and entered into the PMI. See Table 12 jor the dlstrlbutiort by 
major subject area ^ the materials analyzed. . 

The PMIC has prmren to be a valuable resource to its many users. 
The Parenting Materials Index appears to be of potential usefulness 

■ / , . 



to.univ|rsities. particularly^ those with- teacher preparatory programs, 
as well as to parent education provider^. In order to maintain the 
capability of. both .products and increase their viability and visibility 
with respect to parent edu9atiQn practitioners (including parents) an^ 
professionals, it appears that: (1) the PMIC should eontinue its ' 
operations through updating and expanding its materiarls base, (2) the 
Parenting Materials Index should be updated and expanded with infonnation 
about materials gathered fran PMIC material acquisitions and analyses, 
and (3) the bibliography. Parenting fn 1977: A Listing of Parenting 
Materials, the PMICIs nrast effective means of d1s|pniinating infonnation 
about parenting materials to the region and the nation, should be 
continuously updated and revised in or^jJer to meet the needs of users 
more accurately and efficiently. • 



Due to the lack of funds I'orlicquisTtion of materials, it appears 
that the bibliographic research necessary for updating the PMiC and 
PMI should be continued through the use ©f 30-60 day reviews of. the 
latest materials from publishers. This will allow the PRIMO staff 

f 

to expand its data, fease and' thereby serve as a mre comprehensive and 
up-to-date resource for the region and the nation, as well as 
serving as a valuable foundation for the research being conducted by 
DCAFE, 

Specific I nformation Search Requests . Requests for infonnation 
about specific types of parenting materials came in the fonn of: (1) a 
formal serach request using a form we provided in the past, (2) d letter 
which requests infonnation about' a specific topic, or (3) a telephone 
call. . • 



Since Novenber 1977 the PMIC hd^s received 75 specific infcmvation 
search requests. These searches have been conducted. by using the ' 
Parenting Materials. Index and mailing the resulting ^Intcrinatlon Sheets 
to the user. The PMIC provides this service for people who' do not 
have the opportunity to use the system in Austin or at a replication . 
site. - This [nethod serves- to widen the range of system experience . 
and service on a naybional level. 

The requests designated. 225 different subject areas. See Table 12 
for the distribution of the search requests by subject areas. Figure 1 
illustrates the states and DHEW regions from which the searches origi- 
nated. The professions of the persons submitting search requests 
could be classified in such categories as: health educators, parents, 
teachers, counselors, social workers, nurses, school administrators, 
students, writers, parent educators, and librarians. The organizations 
they represent include:- family health centers, MHMR centers, schools, 
universities, social service agencies, am^y, Red Cross, libraries, 

hospitals, teenage parent programs, drug abuse programs, rehabilita- 

^T- .' . .^• 
-t^on'■^hters, and *we,lfare departments. 
/ - o " ■ • 

PMIC mail search- service user satisfaction was measured through 

a questionnaire whtch accanpanied ea^h packet of Information Sheets 

mailed Jn response to the search request. A postage^paid envelope 

was included to facilitate the return of thre questionnaire. 

Of the 75 users during the period June 1978 through Novenber 1979, 

50 returned the usSr satisfaction questionnaire. Ninety-seven percent 

(97^) of the respondents Indicated that the Information Sheets, they " ' 
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TABLE 12 






Subject Areas 


Materials 
Received 


Materials 
Anab^ed 


Subjeet Areas Of 
Search Requests 


Parenting 

• 


53 


38 - 


38 


Family 


36 


42 


29 


Socia'l and Emotional Development 


22 


23 


• 

12 


Health and Safety . 


20 




25 


Pregnancy and^ Birth 


21 


10 


10 


'$scipline 


.3 


5 


11 


Parent-Child Activities 




14 




Exceptional Ctiildren 


27 


13 


25 


Parent/bchoo3 /Commum ty 
Involvement 


12 


20 


* 

11 


Child Abuse . ^ ' . 


16 


. ' 0 


7 


Physical and Sensory Development 


1 


1 


5- 


Language and Intellectual 
Development-— 


2 


1 


5 ' ' 


Sexual Development and Education 


12 


- 8 


5 


Education and Educational Programs 


6 ' 


7 


9 


TOTALS 


271 


198 


225 



received covered the subjects they.were i^nteres^d in and the Ipforma- 
tlon Sheets >irov1ded them with enough Information about the materials 
for them co decide whether or not to use them. Respondents planned 
to uae the- informal ion for: selecting and ordering materials* with 
parenting .classes, training, self-improvement, research, and setting up 
parenting programs. Eighty-eight percent (882) planned to obtain the 
materials. Forty-six percent (46%) rated the service very useful, 
46K useful, 6% somewhat useful, 2^ not very useful, and no one 
rated it useless. Ninety 'percent {9Q%) of the respondei\ts wefre . 
female and 52% were in th# age bracket of 20-29, with 28% 30-39, 
12% 40-49, and Q% over 50. The highest .level of education of the , 

f 

respondents was: 3% high school, 17% sonffi coTi^.ge, 22% BA/BS, , 
54% Masters, and 4% Ph.D. The cpil search service has clearly 
proven to be a valuable comppnent of the PMIC.^ 

The number of search requests received and. completed was : limited 
by Project PRIMO during, this contract period. This Inmltatlon was 
"necessary due to an Insufficient, number of staff numbers to respond 
to these requests. Based on the volume of search requests received 
with no solicitation, it appears that if this service was publicized, 
the anticipated response rate would be high.' 

• Due to the demonstrated need for this service. It appears that the' 
ability to respond to Individualized specific search requests should 
be streamlined in order to serve more people and programs and give the 
staff more time for bibliographic resear:h. This could be accomplished 
through the compilation of specialized bibliographies on selected 
subjects which have^ proven. to be the most relevant to the needs of 



PMIC users, (e.g.^ single parenting, stepparentinj, drug abuse, etc.). 
These subject areas could be Identified through the Sna^^^s^^previous 
requests for infprmatlon. I'ser'^s requests could then be answered with 
these bibliogn^phies rather than by the time-consiming PMI individualized 

search process'. , ^ . 

. General Information Requests, --froin June 1978 to November 19,. 1979, the 
*Pmc received 1 ,0S8-re^juests for inforftiatidn by mail'o^er than 

materials search requests. These requests were, in general, concerning: 

• . * 

(1) Information about the PMIC and the kinds of services offered, and 

(2) information about the listing. These requests were responded to by 
PMIC staff through letters, brochures, annouqcements/order forms describing 
the listing and Positive Parent materials. 

The persons^ requesting information could be classified in such • 
categories as: teachers, administrators, parent educators, nurses,* students, 
parents, social workers, ministers, special education teachers, parent of 
exceptional children, librarians, counselors, pVent and community involve- 
ment coordinators, drug abuse program directors, health educators, univerr 
sity professors. Head Start directors, psychologists, teenage parent 
program coordinators, etc. 

The requests originated from all parts of the nation (Including Canada, 
Africa, New Found land, Australia, and Germany). Figure i Illustrates the* 
distribution of requests by state and DHEW, region. 

Relationship With Existing Sites . A service/technical assistance re- ' 
lationship was naintalned with the six (6) sites that have purchased the 
Parenting Materials Index and the three sites that were using It^^as part 
of Project PRIW. Each site had their descriptor cards updated and received 
new Information Sheets. • , • 
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Figure J ' * 
DISTRIBUTION OF GENERAL AND SPECIFIC INFORMATION 
REQUESTS BY STATE AND REGION** 
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DMtr ciervices and presentations were 

-.„ni» ulsitlng tJie center. The grnui» 
provided as necessary to people visltl W- 

,e «,:c mCded: S^.al .d.a.on ---^^-^ ^^^^^^^^ 
. H^Un, Or,anua.on. Graduate ^ ' 3,,„,,, 

. „=,«n inference Part c1 pants. Participants or 
Association. PRIMO confer nee . ^ ^,p,,,,„«t1ves. University 

conference on Parent involvement. Junior Leag 

^ snriiil Work students, new staff people at 
-s at Austin .radua ^^^^ 

• , Scnool counselors. Case^rKers". 
,,„c,t1on Representatives, . le«^ ^„ ,,,,, ,,,„p.. 

, and Te«s State Library Reference Librarians. 

4«^-!uirfuaU visited the PMIC 
many individual sji sit; individual visitors 

indicated that they were .u a , teenage > 

n,«nt training, contiuni cation skins. « 

• topics: discipline, parent train ^' ^ ..rent-child activities. ■ 
pregnancy, using volunteers', coping witb stress ^^^^^^ 

> nrpnataT development, pregnanpy, sex eo^ 
household ^nage^nt. P enat ^^^^^ 

*.4nn f ami Iv planning, drug aouse n«» . 
parenting. a»ily P ^^^^^ p,,„nt 

parent involve^t.n ^'^ ^^ ^^^^,,,3 ,„,ex., The 6« who did 

■ (35») of the visitors used the Parent ^ ^^^^^^^ ^^^^^^ 

indicated tha.t they d1 . se ^ ^.^^^ ^ 

ti^\t\ il) received assistance irwi 
■ Knew what they w,nted (5 ). .^^^ ^^^^^^^^ ,,,, 

(3) did not have enough time (Z3)«. »"d I ' 
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seemed too difficult to use. The visitors who used the Piirentlng MateHals 
Index found the User's Handtjook clear and, with the exception of one, found 
the cards and backlighted stand easy to use. Thei^ all found Information 
Sheets on subjects they were Interested In and indicated that the Information 
Sheets provided them with enough Information about the materials. for them 
to decide whether or not :6 use them. Seventy percent (70%) rated the Index 
easy to use^ while 30% found it a little hard to use. The visitors planned 
to use the information they found for such things as: writing proposals for 
grants, class presentations, program development, parent education groups, 
workshops, course work, a^d to preview and order materia-ls for 'their centers. 
Sixty-nine perc.ent {B9%) planned to obtain, the materials Identified. Fifty- 
seven percent (57%) rated the center very useful. 30% rated It useful, 11% ' 
^ rated it somewhat useful, one? person rated it not very useful, and no one 
rated it useless. The visitors- included: social workers, nurses, teachers, 
parents, parent educators, film producers, school counselors, teacher aides. 
libraria#is, consultants, etc. Ninety-two percent (92%) of the visitors were 
female and 54% were in the age bracket of 20-29. with 26% 30-39. 18% 40*49, 
and Z% over 50. The highest level of education of the respondents itiasi 

. 4% high school, 2% some.college, 56% BA/BS, 36% Masters, and 2% Ph.D. In 
summary, the PMIC. and the pfil appear to be successfully meeting the needs of 

• a va^rlety of users in the Austin area. * 

OBJECTIVE FOUR*: To continue the dissemination apd distribution of SEDL 

parent education materials arid products ( Parenting In 
1977; *A listing. of Parenting Materials and Positive 
• Parent Booklets) in response to needs and requests. 

' * Listing Information . Parenting In 1977; A listing of Parenting 
Materials , a comprehensive listing of materials in the PMIC collection 



IS of Deceaber 1977. contlnutd ,to,be disseminated. This listing Is tht 
most efficient and effective means of providing users "with Information 
about parenting niaterlals. of November 19. 1979. 928 copies of the 
Ijstlnfl have been sold. F'igure 2 .IJlustrates where thes»> orders orl- 

ginated by state and DHEW Region. Four-hundred and ninty-flve (495) 
complimentary cotiies of the listing were distributed to various Individ- 
uals. and ongantzatlons Including: Project Officers and InSt'ltutlonal . 
Monitors. National Institute of Education; National Council on Farolly 
Relations members; CEOaR Parenting Committee fducatlon 'Group; Louisiana 
State Eeucatlon Department, Title 1 Coordinators; Coordinator. Communi- 
cations Service, State Depairtmemt of Education In Jackson, Michigan; 
Early Child Xare Research Program, National Institute of Mental Health; 
Bilingual-Bicultural Program. Texas Women's University; Instructor 
Magazine; PMI Sites; PRIM.O Sites; Department of Curriculum and Instruction, 
University of Texas at Austin; U.S. ' National Coirenittee. A Unit of Org^nl'- 
nation Modlale pour L'Educatlcyi Prescolaire World Organization for Early 
Childhood Education; Parents/Early Childhood and Special Programs Staff, 
U.S. Office of Education; State Departments of Education (all states); f 
State Education Agency Dissemination Representatives; and Chief State 
^School Officers (all states). * * 

The entries in the listihg which have been analyzed and for which an 

m 

Information Sheet has been prepared are Indicated by an^asterlsk (*) and 
a document number. A user of the listing may order Information Sheets from 
SEDL by using an order form .which is enclosed with each copy of the listing 
During the period from June 1978 through November 19, 1979," 43 people have 
purchased 3,555 copies of , Information Sheets. 
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Figure 2 

DISTRIBUTION LISTING SALES BY STATE AND DHEH REGION 
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REGION VI* : 

12 Arkansas 8 

9 Louisiana }^ 

40 Mississippi 9 

7 New Mexico 16 

5 Oklahoma 10 
1 Texas " 100 
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30 Kansas 23 

0 Missouri V 

0 Nebraska 6 
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43 North Dakota ^ 
25 South Dakota 7 

9 Utah 3 
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REGION \X ; 
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19 Hawaii A 
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17 Washington 20 
35 
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OTHER COUNTRIES : 
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The listing contains all of the materials in the PHIC collection. As 
with any collection of materials, there continues to be a number of new' 
materials Ijeing publishecJ that need to be. added, as well as materials that 
need to be omitted due'to becoming obsolete or unavailable.. As a result 
of these factors, the listing is in need of constant updating and revision. 
Project PRIMO has noticed a trend in the International' Year of the Child of. 
more information comiog out dealing with parents, children, and families. 
The year 1980 would afjpear to be an appropriate time to revise^ update, and 
publish a new listing. This revision is viewed as an effective way to 
continue to meet' the demands for informatipn about parenting materials 
throughout the region and the nation, as a result of, the current emphasis on - 
the importance of parent education/parent Involvement. 

Publicity Efforts . In an effort to expose Project PRIMO materials to as 
large an audience as possible, several' methods of publicity were used. These 
Included: (1) mailing free materials to 'be distributed at conferences, 
conventions, meetings, etc., (^) submitting news releases to appropriate 
publications, and (3) attending conferences for the purposes of making ♦ 
presentaitons and distributing Information about PRIMO materials. The 

t 

materials disseminated and publicized included the Positive Parent booklets - 
and television spots and Parenting in 1977; A listing of Parenting Materials. 

Table 13 lists the publicity efforts and dissemination campaigns. The 
sales of these materials appear to have increased as a result of these efforts, \ 
and the materials liave been exposed to a larger audience. ^ 

Positive Parent Information . The Positive Parent Booklets and T^ Spots 
were disseminated throughout the contract period, and were reproduced as needed. 
Table 14 indicates the sales for the months of September, October and November; 
the total sales for this contract' period; and the Inventory as uf 11/29/79. 
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Table 13 PU6LtCtTY/bl$s&<tNAT16N tMpKlnHs ' ' — 

^erican Assoclatfon of Marrlaiie ar»d Family Counselors Ne'wstetters 

International Association of Counseling Services Newsletter 

Family Service Association of America Newsletter 

The Center for Parent Education l^ewsletter 

National Association of Social Workers Newsletter 

Children's House— Children's World Magazine * ' ^ 

Cfiild Welfare Resources Information Exchange; Denver, Colorado 

Child Welfare Resources Information Exchange; Atlanta, Georgia * 

Child Welfare Resources Information Exchange; Chicago, Illinois 

Staff Development/Inservice Education Day, State Superintendents and 
Assistant Superintendents in charge of instruction; Jackson, Mississippi 

Office of Public Information at Bracke.nridge Hospital— Alternative Birtti 
Center; Austin, Texas 

National Education Association Seminar; Washington, D.C. 

Oregon Basic Skills Project Conference! Orlando, Florida ^ 

American Association ofL_Qfil leges for Teacher Education Annual Convention; 
Chicago, I-llinois ' - - 

International Conference of Association for Children^^th Learning 
Disabilities; San Francisco, California . . ^ 

Texas Fmily Institute; Austin, Texas 

National Association for Bilingual Education; Seattle, Washington 

1979 Southwest llegional Conference of the Child Welfare League of America; 
Wichita, Kansas ' . . 

Texas Conference on Early Childhood Education; Houston, Texas 

Workshop for Title I Qoordlnators; Baton Rouge, Louisiana 

Second Annual Symposium for Building Family Strenths; Lincoln, Nebraska 

CEDaR Parenting Committee Education Group;. Washington, D.C. 

Project PRIMO Parent Education Conference; Austin, Te^as 
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, V - . 

Table 13 CjBntlnued - > ■ [ \ 

Arkansas Advocates for Parestlng Conference, "Parenting Is Primary"; 
LlttU Rocis, Arkansas 

fta^ional Council of Family Relations* Annual Conference;- Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania ' - 

, p 

Parental Involvement Conference; Austin, Texas 
National Hispanic Conference on Families; Houston, Texas, 
Ok.lahoma Hatlonal Association of Social Workers)Newsletter , 
Second Texas Infancy Conference; Austin. Texas 

Western School -Age". Parent Conference; Portland, Oregon C 
Texas Coalitfon of Citizens With Disabilities Conference; Dallas, Texas 



Ira J. Gordon Memorial Conference on Parent Involvement; Chapel Hill, 
North Carolina .. 

Human Sexuality Workshops, Planned Parenthood of New York City; New York, 
New York 

International Year of the Child, Children's Festival; Denton, Texas 
Home and School Institute School -Community Workshops; Washington, O.C. 

# 

The Spectrum of Parenting: Nurturing the Family, University Medical 
Center, Division of Nursing and Continu.intj Education; St. Louis, Missouri 

Institute on Educating the Infant and Toddler, Center for Parent Education; 
Newton, Massachusetts , ^ 

Practical Approaches to Parenting Preconference Workshop, National Council 
on Family Relations; Boston, Massachusetts 

Right to Read Conference; Washington, D.C. 

Joint Annual .Convention of TASB/TASA; San Antonio, Texa^ 

Maternal and Child Health Care Committee, Health Systems. Agency of North- 
east Pennsylvania, "Parenting" Coni^erence; Avoca, Pennsylvania 

Texas Association Concerned with School Aged Parents Annual Conference; 
Fort Worth, Texas 

Common Focus: An Exchange of Information about Early Adolescence, The 
Center for Early Adolescence Newsletter; ChapeT Hill, North Carolina 
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"Table Vi Continued 



Philosophy and Practice of Effective Careglvlng Conferenct, Texas 
Woman's University; -Denton, Texas - " 

Educational Programs, Mental Health/Mental Retardation Center; Austin, 
Texas ■ ^ 

Southwest Conference on Opportunities for Children and Youth; Houston, , 
Texas . 

Texas, Research Institute of Mental Sciences Annual Symposium, Houston, 
Texas 
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TABLE 14: SUHHAW OF KiSITIVE PARENT SALES AND INraTORY 



BOOiaETS 


' SAlB 
9/1-30/79 


SALES' , 
10/U31/79 


SALES 
11/1-30/79 


SALES 
6/1/77 - 11/30/79 


INVENTORY 
. n/30/79 


"Be Consistent" 

• 


836 


946 


- 319 


33.428 


6^*575 


"Children Learn by Matching 
* and HeTiping" 


714 


377 


' 383 


42,200 


•-^ *6.967 


"Expect the Best from Your 
Children" 


643 


685 


*< 

358 


35,986 


4.553 


"Four Ways to Discipline 
Children" % 


858 


707 


327 


8,297 


9,571 


"Help Tour Children Cope 
with Frustration" 


709 


353 . 


358 


42,948 


6.516 


"Los Ninos Aprenden Mirando 
y Ayudando" 


'169 ' 


192 


11 


9.792 ' 


8,831 


"Pay Attention to Yoar 
Children" 


984 


' -405 


329 


43,397 


6.241 


"Practice What You Jeach" 


918 


404 


• : ^28 


41,745 


7.943 


"Praise Your Children" 


915 


403 


402 


1 

31,660 


1 9 

7,174 


"Read to Your* Chi Id" 


QQ I 






46,111 


3,865 


"Talking with Children" 


691 


1,195 


359 


* 

42.610 


7.348 


"Where Do Adults Conffi From?" 


J 1 f 




HQ 


4,537 


12,299 


TOTAL 


8.415 


6,840 


3.709 


382,711 


87.883 • 


V^tdeotapes 


1 


1 








TOTAL REVENUE ' ' 


$2,-949.08 


$2,617.67 


$948.77 


$104,025.52 




* 








• 
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OBJECTIVE FIVE: To initiate institutional linkage mechanisms which Mill 

facilitate the development of local and regional working 
relationshf)3s with par6ftt education providers, thus alloi^- 
Ing for a more effective response to needs by Project 
PRIMO and the Parent Educafion CfiBdter (PEC) when established. 



Project PRIMO held a conference entitled, "Ways of Maximizing Parent 
Education Program Linkages" on November 16-17, 1978' at the Southwest 
.Educational Pevelopment laboratory, Austin, Texas^ A total of 25 persons 
from the SEDL six-state region attended the conference*. Demographic charac- 
teristics of the conferees are shown, in Table 15. 



Table is, DEMOGRAEfilC 


tmm: 


m\%m^- OP conferei 


is 




No. of 


SEX 


RACE 




State 
Govern- 


Parent 
Education 




STATE 


Persons 


M 


f 


6 


H' 




SEA 


ment 


Prooram 


Parent 


Arkansas 


4 




4 






4 


1 


1 


; 2 




Louisiana 


4 


a» 


2 


1 




3 


2 


• 




2 


Mississippi 


3 




■3 


1 




. 2 


1 




• 1 


1. 


New Mexico 


5 


2 


3 




1 


4 


t 




3 


.1 


Oklahoma 


4 


1 


3 






4 


2 




1 


1 


Texas 


.5 




5 


1 


1 


3 


2 




2 


1 


TOTALS 


25 


5 


20 






20 


9 


1 


9 


6 



In addition, approximately 871 of the participants were between the ages 
of 30 to 55. None were under 30 years old and 132 were more than 55 years 
old. . As far as educational preparation was concerned, 80^ (20) indicated 
having con^leted four years of college, 68% (17) revealed that they had* '. 
completed a graduate degree, and only 16% (4) of the conferees indicated 
that they only had a high school education. 



*See November 30, 1978 Interim Report for full description of how 
participants were cpntacted, identified, selected and the conference content. 



The goa\ of this conference Mas tci conceptualize and draft, a set 
of specifications* for a plan of actlon^slgned to Increase linkages* aniong 
and between parent education programs Jn the SEDL six-state region. This 
goal was to be accomplished by means of five specific objectives. They 
were as follows: ^ • 

1. Identi f1 cat Ion - To Identify (a) existing parent education program 
(PEP) linkages and networlijs, (b) efforts for Increasing PEP 
linkages and networks, (c) various PEP,11nkage agents, and (d) the 
range of diversity among PEPs. * ' 

2. problems ^ To*develop lists of problems associated >yith each of 
the four areas (a-d) stated in^ Objective 1. 

3. Strategics .- To create sets of strategies designed to help resolve 
the problems found in each of the four lists referenced in 

, Objective 2. 

4. Evaluation - To propose, then list ways of evaluating each of the 
strategies frm the"^ four sets created with respect to' Objective 3. 

5. Specifications for Plan - To propose, then draft a written set of 
sped f1 (Cations designed to help maximize the effectiveness of PEPs 

. through building an Increased set of linkages. 

The conferees met for two days and worked diligently in both small and 
large groups to complete their tasks. Every attempt was made to ensure t.hat 
each small group (four altogether) had a reasonable mix. with regard to sex, 
race and state representation. Each of the four (4) groups used the same ^t 
of five objectives to deal with the area of focus assigned to them. The focal 
areas of each group were as follows: 

Group 1 - "Existing PEP Networks" 

Group 2 - "Increasing PEP Networks" - • 

♦The; Proceedings of the Conference are bei no published in a separate dociiient. 
• • • ' 103 ( 



. Groun 3 - "Linking Agents" 

• » 

Group 4 - "Diversity In PEPs" . » . 

A set Qf related questions with respect to the group's "focus area was 
also "provided as a ^ide to the kinds of Issues which needed to be dealt 
with through discussion and suggested action. At the culmination of 
conference activities.' two important events were to occur* First, the 
conferees were to provide an evaluation of the conference and second, each 
group was to present, oraUy and in writing. Its plan of action regarding 
the assigned area of focus. The two features were considered crucial to 
determining how successful the conference was. . " 

Outcoines frm the conference evaluation were discussed in" detail in the 
February 28, 1979 Interim Report to NLE {see np. 81, 83-105). A^sunmary of 
those outcomes is provided here: / • 

1. Results from evaluations ^Evaluation Form A) filled out at the end 
of the first day Indicated that conferees ha<? very positive feelings 
about *how the conference was^^jroceeding (26 of 'the 37 items generated 
basically a very positive response %fr&n all participants). ' ' 

2. *Conferees apparently fel^ that the small group sessions which dealt 

■ • 

with identifying key factors or aspects of their focal area and then 
developing a plan of ac^on for their focal area were the most useful. 
3- Conferees overwhelmingly indicated that" the conference had.(l) useful, 

far-reaching benefits and (2) was much'needed." - y * 

4. With respect to conf«rence confnunl cation, reimburseme»t procedures* 
details, pre-conf^nence infomstion. pre-registratlon, scheduling, 

format, management, feelings about other conferees, feelings about 

• . ■ - *i 

' *Items 2-10 dealt with findings fron Evaluation F^fm g. . • ' . ' 
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being selected as a conferee, conference f1ex1bi1tt;y and conference 

• materials, 95^ or nKJre of the conferees indicated very poslt-Jve 
feelings about these matters..* 

While conferees expressed scmtc dissatisfaction with regard to the 
conference's priorities, a clear majority (93%+) reacted favorably 

to the goal and objectives. Conferee^ were also pleased with the 
range of focus areas. The only other topic area suggested as being 
importan^dealt with information on eff%:tive PEPs that have been 
successful. . . 

Conferees indicated several ways in which the conference could be 
even more useful to them: * 

a. itfimilar local/state conferences 

b. shorter local conferences that meet regularly 

c. further sharing of conference materials and PEP information 

d. broadened discussion of parent education 

e. longer session for plan of action development 

f. small group leader training ^ 

g. build in session. for state representatives 

h. present more concise theoretical framework . ' 
1. shorten evaluation forms 

Further evidence that. the conference stimulated thoughts about efforts 
regarding the improvenent of parent education, wa$ demonstrat^ed By \ 
conferee suggestions of seventeen (17) topics Ur consideration at 
-future such conferences or nwetlngs. • ' 

Conferees overall Indicated a very positive feeling about the keynote 
speaker, conference facilitators, staff observers, working conference 
format and a high regard for other conferees they m^t;. 
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9. Five (5) specific suggestions were offered by conferees in terms of 
improving the performance of the conference sponsor: 

a. expand to more states * 

b. more training for facilitators and group leaders 

• .c. ':onstant contact with conference advisors/consultants 

d. broader conference advertisement 

e. Include more variety of PEP persons ^ 
10. In terms of recommended. "next steps," conferees indicated the 

strongest favorable opinions toward- the following: 

a. review the draft plans and begin to take facilitative actions" 
(76%) * • 

b. -begin to implement drafjr plans (56%) 

^ c. conferees share conTerence findings with relevant people in 
their states (72%) 

d. conferees continue lines of communication with Project PRIMO 

(84%) 

e. provide information with respect to 'conference outcome to 
public (64%) * ' . , 

'Each of the four (4) conference focus groups held discussions centered 
on a set of pre-established questions. In addition, other questibns, Issiies 
or concerns were raised and discussed as a prelude to drafting specifications 
for each proposed plan of .action. A synthesis of these action p.lans is 

* 

I presented Ia the following paragraphs. 
Group One : "Parent Education Program N^iworks" 

' 1. The following kinds of networks were Identified as those existing 

at present through which PEPs were thought to communicate. 

a. newsletters (weekly to yearly)^ 

• . . 106 
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b. workshops for parents and/or program staff (local to national) 

c. confere)ices and proceedings where appVopriate (monthly to 
annual) ' . . 

d. state level orgam'zatldiftal meetings. " 

e. regional organizational nreetings 

f. personal communications/interaction " • 
g/ legislative alerts * • ' . 

h. joor^nals, magazines and .other publications of national ' 
organizations * . • 

i. volunteer programs ^ . | 
j. civic organizations, agencies and groups . 

k.' comtiuni.ty groups . 

1.- relatives and friends * 

m. religious iosti^tiohs, agencies, organizations, ' . ' 

n. ' public and private school programs and activities 

0. advisory councils, comnittees, etc. 

p. junior coUec-o, community dollege, college and university' 

programs ' . . 

q. information clearinghouses . » - 

r. key PEP staff > , ' 

The problems associated with the existing networks identif ted in No. 1 
were. as follows: , - * 

a. fisca l ^ ' . ' 

- lack of network ixpartMon funds where needed" and wJrranged 

- failure of funds to consistently support networking develop- 
ment . ■• . * ' * * » 

I 



- Tack of fundV^o support information dissemination 



legal (legislative) 

- failure of ligisTatfon to require "^^^^^ — 

- failure of legislation to require Information fed into existing 
networks 

no stress on Importance of collaborative networking' 

- created a inass of unrelated and unconnected networks 
judicial 

- no systematic methods of networking parenting/family information* 
to judges making decisions which can significantly affect/alter 
the lives of children and parents 

- no networks to continuously feed important judicial decision 

' r 

information to parent education program providers 
regtilatory , * 

- lack of intra- and inter-agency networking 

- failure to ^provide written guidelines/regulations emphasizing 
importance of network develofMnent 

m 

- narrow, self-contained guidelines regarding information 

' ' i ^ " ' < 

dissemination for programs 

■• , 

- lack of resource network for broader program, agency, and 

4nst4tutional usage - - 

human behavior 

- tendency for parent education program staff to remain "exclusive 
to own activities ' • 

- failure of parent education program staff to interact since many 
compete for same clients 

t ■ 

f 



f. higher- education 
L_r.JP .con^^ education programs and' teacher 

preparation activities 
- inservice teachers not aware of information and resources con- 
cerning thrust and flfjdings of parent education efforts 

Group One suggested these strategies for consideration in dealing 
with the prdblems identified in No. 2: ' 

a. build into federal, state andjocal parent education programs " 
or efforts a system for developing and/or enhancing. an effective 
information/ resource network 

b. establish federal regulatioa/'to allow for local autonomy within 
a framework of standards 4tfh1ch provide incentives fqr networking 

c. establish network mechanisms for controlling gaps, duplications, 
misinformation, etc. p 

d. establish mechanisms for broadening network target audience 

e. establish community/ prog ram liaison persons to act as catalysts 
for developing or increasing parent education Information networks. 

f. establis^anel or group to explore development of needs assessment 
for network Information 

.? •_.._?^5.iyjL^.*?_''^'"J^.l'?S^^^ campa 1 gns to communicate with legislators 

regarding inclusion of required networking language in guidelines 
and regulations 

h. lobby. leg is Ta tors and program administrators to Include funds 

designated specifically for networking -activities 
1. provision of more human relations. Interpersonal relations, and 

information shar>' ^ sessions for PEP staff and administrators 

I 
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j. develop guidelines for provtdinj parent education information to 

key decision-makers, e.g.^ judges, lawyers, caseworkers, etc. 
k. determine set of guidelines for including training in parent 

education as integral part of preservice teacher education 
^ 1. extend parent education information/ resources network to feed 
, into teacher training institutions, professional teacher 

organizations, school administrator organizations, and school 

board organizations \ / 

m. 'develop parent education awareness campaign as a form of netv^rking 

to increase support (coordinate through or with social servicb, 

civic, coQimunity. religious, private enterprise, educational .\ 

governn^nt. etc. organizations and agencies) 
n. study and adapt workable networking plans/activitie^ from business 

and industrial world, 
o. develop broader personal or Individual efforts at grassroots level 

to Increase fjarent education networking 
p. establish and expand networks across each state, the region, and 

nation 

♦ 

It was sijggested that these Ideas be. among those considered for evalu- 
ating the effectiveness of parent education networking strategies 
proposed in -No. 3: 
a. Long term 

- divorce rate declin^ ' 

- decline in reported child abuse cases 

- reduction in parent/ family stress reports 

no * . . ' 



- reported/ observed increase in the use of available parent 

- education services 

- refere^nces in passed legislation which deals specifically with 
. networks for parent education prograiiwatic efforts 

- revisions, additions, etc. to parent education program regulations 
and guidelines specifying the creation or fur then development of 
information and resource networks 

- written changes in teacher'education course work or curriculum 

. ... 0 

which provides experiences or exposure to parent education 
information and resources. 
•^ rapidity with which network expands and is used 
b. Short term 

- spot checks on network development, use and effectiveness 
using questionnaires, interviews, telecons, surveys, polls, 
etc. 

- rate of increase in number of persons desirous of being included 
in network - % 

- informal assessment concerning awareness of network's existence 

- - ^ ■ • ■ . 

- more interaction between judicial and parent educ.ation providers 

regarding dispensation of court cases/decision^ Iriivolving 
families and children .... 
Group One offered the following information as a draft, of t^e specifi- 
cation for a plan of action to improve existing parent education program 
networks. ^ 
Goa^ • To establish a network of parent education programs in the 
SEOl region which shall increase the extent and quality of -par^ent 
education programs. . . 

• ' 111 
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Expected Outcomes : , ' 

. Awar^ess of need. for parenting education 

. Information disseminated afci^ut parent education 

. Legislation passed , ' 

♦■ " • 

. Teacher preparation programs changed ' *. 

. Needs for parenting education identified 
Activities : / " 

. Identify what exists irt parenting education potential providers 
. Identify other potential population to be served 
. Identify other potential networks 

. Impact all other organizations identified as part of the 

potential network 
.Explore all resources available to establishing the network 
. Use 6CPmi lutes or 20-20-20 to :ell the story of the need for 



parent education and what ex 
. Establjsh a -toll free number., 
. Establish satellites in the six 
. Defvelop an audio/visual series 

u^ed in satellites on how to 



sts 

states of SEDL region 
and/or information packets to be 
letwork 



. Develop role^of the satellite pirtici pants 

. Plug into all local, state, and national associations 

. Sek up "time frames for achieving objectives 

. Educating business/ Indus try to be aware of importance of the 

^family unft and of the, employee's need iFor t\m to spend ' 

with family 
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Group. Two : "Parent. Education Prograai (PEP) Linkages" ^ *• 

1. Pirticipants preferred the following definition of linage: it implies 

* 

a process of linking established f>rograms and agencies to ejJich other for 
mutual benefit as well ^s linkage within the programs- themselves. The 
group -then addressed their first question which dealt' with ways/attempts 
that have Qeen made- to establish PEP linkages. It was concluded that such 
ways/attempts were manifested in several activities. These incJuded: 

a. statewide conferences of PEP providers 

b. united/ cooperative efforts of national organizations (March of Dimes 
and PTA) In dealing with particular parent education concerns or 
issues . 

c. formation of city-wide association made up of representatives from * 
agencies dealing with parent education 

d. installation and use of local and state-wide toll free numbers to 
provide PEP information and service. * ' 

e. -provision of parent education by., local and national volunteer 
grganifations, especially to public schools 

f. increased sharing of information between/among Federal programs 
within states th^t have a parent education component (FT, HS, etc.) . 

Ihe group concluded that such organizations as NAEyc. AHCH, Ass'n. NASH, \ 
etc. could ana^ould be pulled into parent' education linkage efforts^! 
An example of a -stat^^partment agency Which could be used in linkaging 
was the Bureau of Student Services in Louisiana. ' ' 

2. In discussing the kinds of problems there are in trying to establish 
PEP linkages, the- foTlowing,\informat1on was forthcoming: 



a. fiscal response to PEP Jifjkage efforts r»s been lacking because of 
the difficulty involved with selling preventative or Intervention 
programs such as PEP when the end product or outC(»ie is not clear „ 
or'concrttte; PEP's face an uphill I>att1e for funds since other 
priority areas/ prog rams are usually placed ahead of them; failure 
of urban, surburban and rural PEP efforts to be united in a 
cooperative manner 

m 

b. neither is there enough research knowledge being used to effect 
legislation nor are there any strong efforts to influence the 
fnandate of parent education at state level. ' ^ 

c. judicial systems/representatives have failed to, communicate, inter- 
act, understand and cooperative with parent education program 
efforts; the incompalib^lity is somet<hat influenced by politics 
and funding does not proonte cooperation 

d. in terms of regulation, lack of interagency forraulaflon, cooperation 
and Implementation with respect to uniform guidelines for programmatli 
efforts involving children and families; far too muclf dupl. of effort 
and restrictiveness of regs. 

e. from the hunan bfhavi or stand-point, the group suggested the in- 
ability to answer the question of who should teach parenting has 
affected the estaFHsheieht of Tiable linkages. It was further 
stated that parenting skills are not easily taught however, often one 
group or school feels it has the answers. Also, the group felt that 

• PEP linkages have not Been better developed because of the' in- 

" congruence of-,fflQral _i&SMe5^jjdth our ch anging, society. _ „ . 

f. higher jeducation efforts have contributed the inability to establish, 
more viable PEP linkages* In that Ia is too isolated from what's 
going on in the "real world", its philosophies and theories are to' > 



elitist and it promotes social services as treati^nt instead of 
prevention. * 

Several strategies were proposed to help resolve the problems iitentioned 
with respect to establishing effective, linkages. These Included: 

a. Increased knowledge about available funds 

b. Increased political action toward and support for parent education 

c. broader sharing of funds, resources and services 

d. - eliminate competition for funds designed to address the same issues 

(e.g., parent education) ' 

e. increase communications apd cooperation throuijiuenactment of tetter 
'legislation re: PEPs 

' f-. operate reg. parent education clearinghouse 

g. develop broader coalitions among PEPs 

h, higher education institution should develop programs which provide 
specifier. knowledge, training experience, and materials re: parent ' 
eBucation 

As a means of evaluation these strategies, the/group suggested that a 
needs assessment be conducted to actually d^he the needs. Next, the 
plan of action should be organized and implemented. With regard to the 
actual evaluation of Increased linkages, it was suggested that such ac- 
_^yJ^^fis might be conducted through the use of questionnaires, interviews 

r 

or sulrveys. Data would be gathered regarding how well needs were met 
throug>i the proposed, strategies and how well the process for further 
establishing PEP linkages worked. 

The following are specification's for a plan of action to establish and 
maintain more effective PEP linkages: . - 



PLAN OF ACTION 



r 



Specifications for Establishing 



and Maintaining linkages 



Short Range Activities 



1. Contact person between 'States 
and SEDL— write letter . 

2. Contact ,with legislative 
representative 

3. SEDL pursue possible linkage 
with ERIC 



Fin in PEP chart and dissem- 
inate ^o member's h'ere 

Develop a model fpr information 
and referral syst©n for each 
state 



I Long Range Activities 



Meetings for PEP to establish 
linkages 

Office of Parent Education in 
State government 

« 

Legislative memorial to rec- 
ognize concep|t of parent 
education 



Availability of services for 
all persons 



TRAINING 

. — , 

Set up meetings within states for PEP programs ' to establish. linkages. 
Establish parent education person in state government, governor's office 
to be PE coordinator. 

Members from thi^s workshop contact PTA/March of Dimes or similar such 
organizations. Discuss the possibility that: 



I- 



a. 



SEDL beccxne coordinating agency for developing plan of support for 
PE *jn each state ~ — 



b. Each Identified PEP representative of a supporting institution to 
establish linkage between irvstitution and SEDL 

■ *- 

c. SEDL could providf technical assistance and training for representatives^' 
and groups contacted in each state concerning organizational skills in 
establishing state PE office and developing local support 



o 

ERIC 
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Plan of Action for SEDL Conference Participants 


Establish PEP Linking Agent fn 


Each State within One- Year 


Conference Participants 


SEDL 


Contact potential institutions 
including board members, etc. ' 

b. Conduct .meeting of state con- 
ference participants 

c. Publish SEDL conference 
information throughout the 
state 

d. Identify interested supporting 
organizations 

^e. Contact legislators for support 

• • 

f. Contact governor for coopera- 
tion 

g. Contact state' SEDL board members 

h. Sponsor introduction of PEP 
legislative memorial for 
adoption 


a. SEDL becwne clearinghouse for 
infonation concerning state 
PEP efforts 

- General 

- - Goal related 

b. SEDL provide teclinlcal assist- 
ance in such areas as: 

- Information on supporting 
organizations 

- Procedure for contacting 
legislators 

- Introductory letter to 
governor 

- Write up news release for 
members 

c. Contact governor for infor-. 
mat ion update 

d. Plan linking agent conference 
In each state • ^" 



• 
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Group Three : "Parent Education Program Linking Agents" 
1. Partict^nts identified the foViowing individuals, groups, agencies, 
institutions, etc. as those thought to be presently serving as PEP 
linking agents:* * 
^ a. Individuals 

• Jeiks: Mickey Leland, Wilhelmina Delco, Jeannette Watson, 

Nolan Estes, Alvis Bentley (PTA) 

Arkansas : ,Bill Shernan, Benjamin Spock, Be ttye Caldwell, 
Dale and Betty Binnpers, Sarah Murphy 

• Louisiana : Alphanse Jackson. Senator Shehee, Thomas Statts; 
• Loye Rowland, Hilliary Rodham, Jesse Jackson 

■ New Mexico; Abel McBride 

. Mississippi ; Mildred Witt, Jack- Rawson, Jean Leverett, 
^ Dr. Jennings, Reba Southwell 

b. Groups 

. Parent Teacher Associations 
. March of Dimes 
. Future Homemakers of America 
. Four H Clubs 

. Action for Childrens* Television 

. Advocates for Children and Families (Arkansas, New Mexico, 
Louisiana) 

• -. -Chttd Care '76 

. Mississippi Council on Children 

. Big Brothers, and Sisters • 
. Boy and Girl Scouts ' 



•Group offered several sources which could be referred to for information 
about PEP linking agents. These indluce Parent Education Program and Servi 
Directory, Yellow Pages for Children and Volunteers in thild Abuse and 

' Neglect Programs. [ 



. Boys Clubs 



. Child Wei fare League 



. Amerlcaii Home Economics Association 
. American Vocational Association 



. Church Related Groups 



. Family Service Association 



. La Maze 



International Childbirth Association 



. An^rican Medical Association 
. La Leche League < 
. . PareiiwS without Partners 
. Parents Anonymous 

. Professional Association of Social Workers 

. Moqpon Church 

. Planned Parenthood , 

. Texas Association of Cor.inunity Action Agencies 
. . Professional Organizations (NEA, ACE I, AEYC, SACUS} 
. Fathers for Equal Rights 
. Junior League <■ 
. NAACP / . 
Agencies 

. Departments of Education 

. Departments of Human Resources 

. Departments of Health 

. Departments of Community Af f a i rs 

. Religious Agnecies 




- . Youth Councils (Juvenile) 
. Indian Agenci6§./ 
. SEQl , ■ 

. Youth Homes, Inc. (Arkansas) 
. Frieds of Courts (New Mexico) 
. American Civil Liberties Union 
. Mental Health Association 

. Outreach Community Centers \ 

. Private Maternity Hdnes \ 

. New Futures (New Mexico) 

. Public Schools 

. Urb^ Councils 

.Public Broadcasting Systems 
d. ; The group recommends that terminology be consistent by using the 

Dictionary of Social Terms. 
With respect to the kinds of problems that exist with present PEP linki 
agents, the following list was developed: 
a. Fiscal 

. Too much, paperwork " ^ 

. Imbalance of funds " ~ 

. Indirect services are first to be cut 

. Groups are unwilling to conyt funds for parenting without 
retaining control ^ 

. Funds are fragmented * • . 

. Priorities ar^ misdirected ' ' 

. OolJars for machines and cents for parenting 
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b. Legal ' . • * ; ' 
^^-tegmarron enaicted wfiKo^^ Impler/entation funding - 

^ Local regulations over legislative mandates 

. Lack of consistency in. federal and state gui del ines 

. Duplication of services due to federal law inconsistencies 

. Lack of input into legi«lative process regarding non- threatening' 
informatioYi , . * ^ 

. Failure In communicatioh .of clearly defined ideas 

c. Judicial , 

. No mandatory counseling of , parents with problems (custody-abusp) ■ 
. Endangered legislatiop threatened by patential for judicial' action 

• No parenting information for judiciary ' 

t ■ ' ' ■ 

d. Regulatory ^ • ' # . . ^ ^ 
• . Inconsistent guidelines \ * 

. Difficult, to mesh regulati-ons with vanious federal, programs . 
. Regulations *not written for local implementation 

e. • 'Human Behavior 



Turf protection which leads to. isolation and insalation 
Inconsistent application cf programs 

Teacher defenslveness regarding parent/community, involvement 



_i 



. ..Conflict of values between pare^ts/conmunity vs. schools 
■ . Apathy . ''■ . \ . ' • 

f. Higher Education * 

. Lack of cou»'ses in parenting , . ; 

. Lick of revamped courses/curriculum reflecting changing family/ - 
. parent settings ' 



Several strategies were proposed to assist in resolving the problems 
identified with pf-esent PEP linking agents. They'are as follows; 

a. Involve people who have not participated in PEP past efforts whether 
through innoceot actions or otherwise. Conmunity education efforts 
may be one starting point. 

b. . Utilize^ neutral body to draw ifl other major organizations, e.g., 

"A Coalition of Mothers and Babies," M^rch of Dimes, SEDL. 

c. tfivfte the respective groups in and present information for them 
to plan and organize son^thing v'orkable regarding increasing pool 
of and effectiveness of PEP linking agents. 

d. Break down conmunication barriers, e.g.,. Inter-agency, inter-office, 
etc. • _ 

e. Create d^ Federal Cle'aringhouse for all re^ulations^riters 

f . . iJtllize ERIC and International g^oject on Dissemination (IPOD) 

g. Every parent education^ progrannftrnded should Include line i/tems for 
linking agent - ^ , . 

h. State boards should revamp teaching certificate standard's to'include' 
tea9hing parenting skills 

1. Adopt a single definition of dissemination 

j. Urge inclusion of funds for purposes of dissemination/education 

k. Create a task force to educate- other grcups and the judic^ry^a^; to 
what should be atticulated regarding parenting 

1. Develop public service arnouncemehts to create awareness among 
general public on parenting. Use Madison Avenue experts to market 
parenting 

. Send publications to persons requesting Infonnatton. Inform — - 
them of adult clisses--fonow-up. with telephone call 

m. Utilize service groups (Rotary, Lions. Optimists, etc.) at state and 
international levels to set education for parents as a 'priority in 
their organization. » 

. / 

n. Utilize people in public advertising and their approaches (Dairy 
Association, McDonald's, etc.) as tools for linking agents to 
markej parent education 

0. Lower PEP^ funding anxiety and eliminate discretionary funding 
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p. Provide more effective conmuni cat ions, *i.e. ^ give it to the people 
in terms of their interests, not yours. 

q. Make use of utility and telephone company mailings to send parenting 
Information 

r. Place publications in public health' services, hospitals, etc. 

(Louisiana PTA). 

s. Make use of mobiie libraries as form of parent education linking 

t. Parent- teacher conferences and PTA could be better utilizetl as linking 
agents 

u. Ask National Family Opinion Survey to include questions on parenting 
the following information was provided with "respect to ways that PEP 
linking agent strategies could be evaluated for effectiveness: 

a. Specific Strategy: Mall Fair - 

. Use public service announcements 'to announce mall fair, free 
of charge \ 

. . Draw in other people such as Family Living, ChVid Development, 
to serve as consultants \ 

. Have check list completed on each person (name, address, telephone . 
number) 

. Distribute publications on simple child care concepts for individual 
interests ^ « 

b. Specific Evaluation 

. Conduct workshop/conference to meet specific interests 

. Follow-up with phone call to determine if information given at 
fair is helpful and if more information needed 

^. Design information check list to asli in telephone follow-up: 
interested in meetings, classes, etc. 

In- terms of specifications for a draft plan of action to-increase the 

number and expertise of PEP linking agents, the following information 

was presented. 
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a. Suggested linking agent model: 



* f 

1 



1. MARKETING 

. Billboards 
. PSA 
. Watts 



\ 2. SEDL 



t ADVISORY GROUP 



3. DATA BANK- 



PMIC 

Providers of 
. Service 
. Linkers 
. Technical 
Information 



CONFERENCE LINKERS 
UNKERS- PROVIDERS 

I 



I AWAft^l^g$S 



tRAlNtNG/IvALOATW 

I IMPLEMENTATION 



{ f^OLLdW-yPI ^ 

SERVICE i6eNCim' 



1 USERS } 



Parents " 
Paraprofessionals 
. Police 
. Courts 
. Churches 
. Schools 



b. * Suggested purposes: ^ , 

. To market concept of role as linjcing agents to those that could serve 
this need 

. To serve as catalyst for statewide/regional PEP linking efforts 

. To expand PEP data bank by building on PMIC collection and provide 
technical information, Federal Register information, proposal 
deadlines, regulations, new laws, etc. 

c. Suggested Theme Song (To the tune of I'm a Pepper) 

^ . ^ . / 

I'm a linker, , 
You're a linker, 
^She*s a linker, " 
' He's a linker. 
You could be a Tinker, tool 



^1 
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ERIC 



WHEREAS, the people gathered ^the PRIMO Conference are deeply 
c^erfteti ^kboutr-i^^e future of out children, and 

WHEREAS, , the members of this group have made meaningful co'ntribu- 
t.ions toward designing a program of parenting services, 

BE IT ftESOLVED, that this group of representatives; under the aegis 
•Of the Southwest Educational Development Laboratory, n«et annually 
to further our studies and Increase our contributions towanf' the 
development of effective parents. 

Dated this 17th 'day of November, 197B, at Austin, Texas. 
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Group Four ; "The Dfyfersity of Parent Education Programs" 

1. the following information was offered with respect to what are the* 

different kinds of known PEPs and ways to classify them into -3-5 distinct 

" ■ ■ ■ ■ •> 
groups: - -4 

It was decided that consideration be given to-bofh strong and weak 

aspects of PEPs wit>hin the definition of adversity. A strong aspect 

of PEPs was that.tbey dealt primarily with preschoorand elementary > 

• \ age children because parenting appears to be most important at these ^ 

stages. A weak aspect of PEPs was that not enough d^lt with parent 

education for those with adolescents which is a growing area of 

♦ 

parenting 'problems and concerns. The iirativation for having PEPs ts i 
an aspect of diversity which the group suggested should be kept In ^ 
mindt especially since funding availability is the overriding consideration 

! 

for PEP pursuit rather than needs and concerns of clients. Source of 1 

■ ■ ■ ^ -1, 

funding also .was viewed as an aspect of PEP diversity. It was posited 
that federally funded PEPs seened to have a parent training approach 
whereas non-federal ly funded PEPs offer enrichn^nt for parents. (This 
Is probably too much of an overgeneralizatlon. } In a<yitfon, the 
preventive PEP approach vs. the crisis approach contributes to the 
overall diversity. * , • 

When reference is made to PEP target groups, parents, non-parents a/id 

# 

prospective parents must be Included. Presently there appears to be 
\ little in the way of parent, education .for grandparents. Those efforts 
that do exist were rated weak by this groyp but growing. This is 
* • % in sptte of the fact that grandparents. In many cultures, have had a 
, traditionally strong parenting role. Parent education for non-parents 
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apparently Is non-existent. Efforts for actual or real parents were 
most prevalent although they are roore evident for t.TOse tff th p r e s ch o o l/ 
elenientary chtidren and less available for those with adolescents. 

^ • . ■ , . -f 

Prospective parents, current parents and others who play a, parental • 

ft 

role Csurrogate, extended family members, etc.) was another breakdown 
mentioned. Finally, the group stated that categot*1^at1oh of parents 
by those which are appropriate to different cultures in^our society 
and those which are not, should be considered, especially as it relates 
to the different subcultures or life, -tyles of parents. 

i 

In summary, the TollcM^ing kinds of PEP classifications or groupings were 
offered: 



STRONG 



Focus 



Preschool /elementary parent focus 

Funding Source 



Federal 



funds only 



Training 
Enrichirent 



Non-parents 
Parents 

Other parenting ones 



Motivation 



Approach 



Target Group 



WEAK 



Adolescent parent focus 



"Nonr-.t'ederal 



Concern for clients 



Pr,eventive 
Cr.i/is 



/ 
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Several kinds of linkage probleios were Identified a$ existent In the 
different kinds of PEPs. Briefly these problems are as follows: 



a. Fiscal (Budgets and Funds) 

. Inability of people In leadership roles to get together du^ to Jlack 
of funding » ' 

.Competition for funding qualification . 

. Target areas of different foci restricts linkage Instead of com- 
munication and coordination of' funding being used to guide or 
reduce such restrictions 

. Fallure-to use funding as leverage to encourage linkage. 

. Lack of funds makes linkage action Impossible even when legislated 

b. Legal * 
— — ' . 

. Mandate of PEP linkage without funding 

. Funds not available due to public policy. No one designated as 
responsible for carrying out documentation of linkage 

. Competing PEP objectives reduces llnkaging. Not enough legislation 

• •• , ■ 

to force linkage 
. Lack of inter-agency communication 

. Lack of legislation. supporting parent education programs nationally. 

c. Judicial ' ' / 

. Judicial decisions made with minimal regard for linking programs that 



serve children and their fasiilies. 
. Bias in judicial decisions and negletting to include children in the 

decision making process 
. Judicial system officials' lack of preparation," information about^ 

resources In the parenting areas 
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. Private versus public hearings an^ its effect on school/family 
decisions; 

d. Regulatory , . 

Lack of linkage emphasis in PEP guidelines. Restriction of linkage 
to certain target groups ' 
. Failure to coordinate paper work 

e. Human behavior 

. Lack of respectful approach and developing rapport with .parents as 

linking device 
, Hostility toward other providing agencies 
. Need to protect one's own turf which hinders linkaging 
. Specialization of programs which limits linkaging potential 

f. Higher education / . ' 
. Inadequate preparation and traioing for persons in positions of power 

to make decisions 

f * 

There is a discrepancy between what parents want and what professionals 
want ' , 

. Persons in leadership are not representative of our society, i.e., 
predominantly Anglo and male and uncler-represented with respect- to 
minorities and women in our society 
This group came to issue with the commonly accepted assump'tion that apathy 
Is the basic cause of lack of effective parenting. They queried as to who 
were the proponents of such an assumption and clearly stated that parents 
certainly were not. A specific set of strategies was proposed to help 
resolve the problems identified in Item 2. They are as follows: 

a. Include linkage as an initial part of legislation and regulations 

b. Provide more- people with draft PEP legislation and regulations, notice 
of hearings, etc. , in order to receive a broader base of input and 
direction ^^155 



Iiritlal srganlzation in writing proposals for fundlr^'of a program 

Should include specifications for confe rences, docunientation of posi- 

tlve outcoflies of conferences and share the- information with others 
Allow freedom In budget to move a'^ certain amount of funding among 
line items, especially for including necessary parent education 
thrusts • ' 

Keep lines of communication open in order to lessen competition 
.Reinforce cooperation and linkages by acknowledging parent education 
*s a PRIORITY matter 

Budget for a person to be a liaison between PEP and other relevant 
groups, organizations, agencies, institutions, etc. 
Develop broad -based community action gr,oup 

Some legislation .targets certain people and is preventing linkage. . 
Groups splintering both smaller and more narrowly focused groups is 
a concern to us - 

Persons and agencies asked to implement a program should be invovled 
from the beginning of a program, i.e., one agency or group should not 
plan a program and then give It to an agency to Implement. The point 
in time that an agency gets involved in an issue is a key factor. 
Optimal plan is for agency to be In the planning stage and carry ^ 
through. ^ 



Legislation should be written to include a sharing of responsibilities 
between agencies—i.e, , the Handicapped Child Act 94142"seems to be ^ 
mandating many responsibilities to education that could go to health, 
nutrition, etc. departments. Parent education should be mul tidisclpl'inary . 



1. Involve more persons In PEP efforts so' as to better inform the public 
-, and make them more aware of . need and Importflnrp af parent education 



n. Develop a comnon ^oal and a stated consensus ^n^ the persons and 

, agencies who are concerned with parent education / ^ 
n. Maintain viable linkages .now so as to provide useful /linkages in future 

if, for example, national legislation is introduced and needs to be 

influenced \ 
0. In defining the objecti\feL for parent education legislative package, 

keep in mind all aspects^ of\he child\s needs and families' heeds. 
In order to evaluate the effectiven^s of strategies proposed in Item 3, 
the following discussion was presented: 
a. Effectiveness was determined to be the degree of discrepancy between 

needs and'^ outcomes. It was concluded that clarity should^be provided 

regarding the need for PEP linkage, the. effectiveness , of this process 

■ ' . \ 

and the effectiveness of its outcomes, tn addition, it should be clear 
as to what kinds of discrepancies are being focused on: process evalu- 
ation? outcome evaluation? Important here is if the program enhances 
what parents are trying to accomplish. Important eval,uat1on questions 
might include the following^ 

Will the duplication of services within PEPs be reduqed? the base 
...... of peOf^-serv«4 increased? services v for parents be enhanced^ 

parent program organization be improved? " . ^ 

Does program allow parents and representatives of parents to havt 

0 ^. 

a say on guidelines regulations? (It is regretted that" the regional 
office in^Dallas no longer endorses the' Region 6 Child Develofsnent 
TasJ: FDTte.) ^ 



Does program allow parents and professionals tQ meet with enough 
other people nith siwi^ar concerns? 

« 

Does freedom in budget lenionstrate responsiveness to the parental 
need? 



Does program open lines of coomunl cation between agencies and 
perents? 

Does program really give parents a voice? 
Proposed draft specifications for a play of action to be implemented with 
respect to better linking PEPs were as follows: 

a. In drafting the plan specifications, H was concluded that professionals 
have a responsibility to gather data, document and provide information 
which documents the needs of parents. However, thefy do not have the 
right to Impose programs or set priorities based on those needs without 
parental involvement, 1 .e. , beneficiaries of the programs. Parents 
used here refers to actual parents and potential parents, i.e. future 

> 

parents of America— teenage parents. Thus, parents should be included 
in the development, implementation and evaluation of PEP goals, , 
objectives and activities. 

b. More specifically, such plans of action: 

. Should include a multidiscipllnary approach 

. Should identify the lead agency in the coordination effort and should 

insure that this lead agency is responsive to the various agencies 
. Must be clear about the need for linkage and the plan must^s widely 



disseminated 



. Should allow for the different. groups to be knowledgeable about each 

other afiti ta develop support and respect for the various parenting 
/programs in this region; therefore, it provides 11nk1nc{ of diverse progr 
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. Should develop provisions whlcn lead toward a belief, on the part 

of parent education program providers* In^thfi^otertUl growth and 
dedication of parents > 
" . Should insure that money^ is available to create linkage; and. if 
raoney disappears there woyjd be a back-up plan to assure cont^nuati 
, Should have clear and observable milestones ! ' 
. Should develop a general consensus regarding 'the concept of parent 

education, .including its diversity 
, Should be designed to develop public awareness and support! 
. Should provide for the routine, periodic, review' of the needs to 
determine its effectiveness 
Cornel us ions fr^ Small Group Meetings 

1. IDENTIFICATIOrf ; Conferees in Group One were able to identify more 
than twenty (20) kinds of PEP networks through which communication presently 
takes place. This supports the assumption by .PRI^K) that networks for con- 
veying parent education information do exist and exist in a variety of forms. 
Group Two participants identified at least seven (7) ways in which attempts 
have been made to establish PEP linkages. In addition, several national 
organizations with established linkages were identified. The suggestion 
was to pursue ways of tying into such organizations as a means of broadening* 
the linkages between/among PEPs. 

ft 

Members of Group Three identified a range of individuals, groups, agencies 
institutions, etc. who were known to presently serve as PEP linking agents. 
More than sixty {BOt such agents were listed. This listing, which is not all- 
Inclusive, tends to support the general assumption among parent education 
experts and practitioners that an array of potential PEP linking agents exist. 

» 
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However> a major question remains concerning effective coordination of 
their use. The Group Four persons generally identified the kinds of PEPs 
as either being strong or v#eak. They flttptnptpd-ta cUssi^y P£P& ■accord'^ 
ing to focusi funding sourc^ motivation, approiph and target group. 
Within each of these classifications, a dichofew\y of variables was preseilted. 
While the method of identifying/classifying K^^was useful, it appears as 
though more information may be needed regarding clearer categories for 

s 

classifying the different kinds of PEPs. 

2- PROBLEMS ; Group One participants presented several problems re-, 
garding existing PEP netwgi;j|^r-'*?^neast two problems were generated for 
each of these areas: fiscal, legal, judicial, regulatory, himan behavior, 
,and higher education. Problems tended to center around (a) lack of sufficient 
PEP funds, (b) lack of specific PEP legislation, (c)- lack of courts, etc. 
cooperation/ interaction with parent education efforts, (d) lack of clear ^ 
guideline details, (e) tendency to Isolate rather than share, and (f) lack 
of commitinent to parent -education skills, in preparation of teachers. , In 
Group Two, the kinds of problems associated with trying to establish PEP 
linkages included the following: (a) lack 6f PEP unity, cooperation; (b) lack 
of resources or Information about resources to support PEP linking legislation, 
(c) failure of judicial agencies to cownicate with PEPs hs means of develop- 
ing vitally .needed linkages, (d) lack of uniform gu^ldelings/regulatlons . * . 
prevents effective linking and causes nwch duplication, te) dtsagreement ~" 
as to who should teach parenting, the morality of teaching parentjing and in- 
congruence of parenting has hindered linkage establishment among/between 

programs, and (f) higher education's elitist philosop!.y regarding the treatment 
approach to parent education is incongruent with PEPs mov^ent toward a 
prevention approach and prevents development of effective linkages, 
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The members of Group Three found tbat problems concerning the 
Identified Unking agents Incliidedt (a) Imbalanced, .fragmertted, tighfly- 
tontrolled, low-priority^ design? ted .funds prevent ileyfilopment and ^ 
effect!^ use of PtP linking agens; (b) lack of input, consistency, con- . v 
gruence and clarity concerning PEP regulations disallows effective deploy- 
nient of linking agents; (c) judicial insensitivity, lack of cooperative 
. mandi^tes and parent education information for decision-making are Ihdica- 
^tions of need for more linking agents;, (d) lack of local applications and 
consistency among regulations In various -programs deters PEP linkage agents 
even lack of parenting coursed in higher education stymie? development of 
potential PEP linking agents. Group Four- conferees proffered that PEP 
linkage problems were ^esu^ta^t fr'jm: (a) intensive competition for funds, 
fund reVrictiqns and narrow foci, and inability to use funds as lir.king 
leverage; (b) lack of supporting legislation to develop and maintain appro- 
pn'ate link .given the diversity of PEPs; (c) failure of legal/judicial 
system to suggest .or require in their decisions affecting children and f ami - 
, lies cooperation between agencies, institutions » etc. in helping to resolve 
their problems;, (d) PEP diversity hinders* development of effective guidelines 
Xnd regulations with respect tp linkaging; (e) specialization and self- 
serving nature of diverse PEPs does not ailo*^ for effective linking; and 
(f) higher education does not sufflcfently "prepare persons to develop useful 
links between the variety of PEPs available. 

3- STRATEGIES ; Each of the four groups proposed a wide range of 
strategies to deal with their particular focus (existing PEP networks, 
increasing PEP networks, PEP linking agents, and PEP diversity). In sumnary, 
i-t appears thai the suggested strategies tend to focus on the following: 
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a. Intensive federal, regional, state, county, and local agency, 
etc. cooperation (coordination) 

b. n^/revised regulations and guidelines that specifically deal 
with linkaging 

c. provision of more funds to conduct PEP linkaging and progranmatic 
efforts 

d. use of existing networks/linkages where possible 

e. creation/expansion of networks/linkages as needed 

f. propose and seek support for legislation which helps increase 
networks/ linkages . ' 

g. reduction in competition for parent education funds and clients, 
with more concentration on collaboration and Jessening of 

redundancy /overTa^) . 

h. more involvement of teacher education/social service training 

institutions in parent education linking process 
i- provision of more information and resources as means of increasing 

linkages and networks 
j. Increased association and utilization of volunteer organizations, 

agencies, etc., to improve PEP linkages and networks 
k. better use of written, telephone, and visual media resources for 

further linkaging/network development 
1. inclusion of linkaging as basic emphasis of PEP goals, objectives. 

and activities. 

EVALUATION : The four groups all indicated that an evaluation of 
present or proposed methods to improve PEP networks/linkage was necessary. 
Both process and effectiveness seemed to be the two major aspects that 
linkaging evaluation be based upon. A range of fprmal and Informal methods 
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were proffered. Groups presented Ideas" for consideration which were short 
teVm and long term evaluation efforts. Overajl, groups Indicated (1) that 
on evaluation of PEP lihking efforts was most appropriate, and (2) that 
such evaluation be systematic and well-planned in order to provide useful 
results. ♦ / 

5. PLANS OF ACTION: Each' group offered a draft i Ian of action to 
-carryout efforts ^iesfgned to improve parent education net^vorks/ linkages. 
The plans varied in both content and format. Originally, a selected group 
of c6nf er^ nce""7arB7i pafU^^ 
after the conference and refine the action plans for implementation at 
state and region level. Due to previously mentioned constraints, such a 
meeting did not occur. Therefore, tht; draft action plans have not been acted 
upon. However, they do provide* the basH for developing actions steps which 
could increase the effectiveness^ of FEP networ1<s and linkages. The conference 
was deemed a sycce'ss ar it stimulated a. set of plans regarding the improve- ' 
ment of PEP^worl<s and Ifnkag^^s. identified key PEP persons In each state 
of region to assist with such in^rovement, and established the framework fran 
which effective action could be taken. 

RECOMHENDAIIONS: As a result of conference actions and outcones tte 
following recommendation is offered:- 

. That exploratory efforts be undertaken to determine how best to 
provide key state level persons (SEDL region) with networking and 
linkaging technical assistance as a means of enhancing' the delivery 
of parent education, services to clients. 

Several specific activities to ^arryout this objective are as follows: 
(a) identification of additional key PEP persons in each of six- 
states in SEOL region; ' 



(b} selection of key state PEP to assist tvlth developing expanded 
networks and linkages^ ^ : 

(c) development of plan for working with state i^rson re: informa- 
tion about existing methods involving parent education networks 
and linkages; 

(d) gather spetlfic PEP network/linkage information from key state 
persons; 

(e) synthesize information and prepare written report on information 
igatheredt — ' 

(f) prepare draft of plan to work with states toward iijcreasing 
and/or organizing effective parent eduationf/eetworks and linkages. 
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OBJECTIVE SIX: To conduct a follow-up study of the Inpact of multimedia 

tniining packages on parent participants' attitudes and 
behaviors. . 

I. INTRODUCTION . ^ .. 

A. The Multimedia Training Packages 

One of a series of products of the Early Childhood Program at 
Southwest Educational Development Laboratory were fifteen (15) multi- 
media training packages designed for parent education with low income 
parents. After the larly Childhood Program evolved into the Division 
of Community and Family. Education, the parent education training packages 
continued to be refined. Based on prior testing, one of the most popular 
training packages is, "Ways to Discipline Children." The decision to 
evaluate this package* as-a prototype of the others was based not only • 
on its popularity, but also because its monolingual presentation simpli- 
fied the requirements for evaluation. 

The format for the multimedia training package is a contination of 
small group discussion (8-15 people) with a "leader" and "co-leader." 
using films, tape cassettes, games, flip charts, and handouts in con- 
junction with discussion. Ideally, the. leader has skills in small group 
dynamics and encourages the parents to participate in the di§cussl/n. The 
format allows for questions after each film and tape cassette sequence. 
The package consists of four sessions lasting one and one-half hours each 
on each one of the discipline techniques—listening, setting limits, rewards 
and punishment. The training sessions are usually made available through 
Head Start, school district's parent education programs, day care programs 
and parenting centers. 

♦The conceptualization of the Impact Study was described .in a previous, 
report, "Multimedia Training Package (MMTP) Impact Study," (October 11, 
1978) to NIE and the results of the pilqt study. Including the data 
analysis plan were described »in a report to NIE, December 1, 1978, 
"Multtiiffidla Training Package (MMTP) Impact Study: Results from the 
Pilot Study." , 
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The developers of "Ways to Disclpflne Children" cQni)1ned two con-- 

ceptual positions: a model developed by Soltz (1967), a disciple of 

Alfred Adler, and behavior modification techniques most evident in the 

section on rewards. Their basic assumptions were: 

First, that the parent, ultimately is the authority; and ' \ 
second, that a certain degree of equality between parent 
and child Is basic to understanding..: The first two-^ 
assumptions seem to conflict on the surface, but they 
can work together. Each parent will have to arrive at 
a workable balance between them. Other assumptions that 
the content is based on are that the child will respond 
to positive stimulus (rewards), that self-confidence In 
the child reduces problems and (Implicitly) this also 
applied to the parent. Finally, the content is based on 
the assumption that there are right ways and wrong ways 
• to discipline children (Ways to Discipline Children 
Prototype Leader's Manual, p. 3). 

The developers of the package anticipated the following attitudinal aqd 

behavioral outcomes: 

1. Listening - Listen mre and get kids to share in solying problems. 

2. Limits - Set limits first and set reasonable ones. 

3. Rewards - Use rewards (praising and material rewards) to encourf*age 

good behavior and not as bribes. ; ^ 

4. Punishment - Spank less and only for repeated. offenses. 

The evaluators of the training package anticipated that the range of effects 
might go beyond changes in discipline techniques. 
B. Purpose of the Study 

« 

One of the results of the Family and Community. Studies survey of parent 

education programs was the development of the concept of "impact." 

These restricted views of program evaluation are charac- 
teristic of the programs currently reported in the 
literature. The choice of outcome measures is generally 
. restricted to the participants or their children, and. they 
normally include sme form of questionnaire designed to 
assess -participants' satisfaction in addition to learning. 
The rigorous and limited evaluation designs preferred by 
researchers and the more general and impressionistic 
evaluations favored by program staff should give way to 
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a conceptlin of Jmpact instead of the more cooinon concept 
of effect! vene^" li^act as a concept impl ies an open- 
ness to consider a .great rangg of possible effects of the 
program, including intended as well as unintended outconies 
(FACS Final Report, Ma>f 1978, p. 70). 

Taking this concept, the purpose of the Impact Study of the multimedia 
training packages was to investigate the range of anticipated and unantici- 
pated effects using qualitative research methods which would allow for 
gathering this kind of data. » 

The purpose of the WTP Impact Study was to investigate the question, 
"What do parent participants learn from parent educat44)n-4Ct4^4t^i€S-s«€^ 



as the M^TPs?" When a parent attends a parent training workshop such as, 
"Ways to Discipline Children," does the parent experience any change in 
attitudes or behavior? Does the child exhibit any behavioral change? Does 
the parent experience change that is unrelated to. the content of the package? 
What factors explain the change? The prinary purpose of the Impact Study 
was to evaluate the range of effects that might occur to a parent attending 
a multimedia training workshop. • . 

C. Range of Effects 

Interviews with training leaders during the field testing period sug- 
gested that the range of effects might go beyond the contents of the 
package. Ainong the possible effects mentioned were (1) an increase in 
self-confidence as a parent, (2) development of new concerns related to 
child development, (3) changes in assumptions about child rearing, and (4j 
awareness of different solutions for parenting problems. The Impact Study 
hypothesized that there might also be a range of effects that the researchers 
might not be able to anticipate.. 

In reviewing past studies of parent education programs that have used 
criterion-referenced tests to measure one type of effect— knowledge 
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acquisition on the part of the participants, PRIMO found little evidence 
to suggest that parent attitudes and behaviors change on the basis of an - 
intervention of short duration, low intensity and diffuse goals such as 
the miP training packages represented; Ira Gordon (1978) found that 
"programs need to be conducted over time and results take time to become 
apparent; programs of short duration will not have any worhtwhile impact." 
Measurement of an attitude or behavior requires pre-specifi cation of a 
desired outcome. The goals of the-^^P are diffuse,. "to listen more." 
"to use rewards more." It would be difficult to measure these effects 
on an attitudinal scale. Criterion- referenced methods force findings 
into one category of effects. They do not allow for discovery of uYiantic- 



approach to the study of effects, borrowing from techniques "used in 
anthropology. These methods consisted of pre- and post- interviews using 
open-ended questions, participation and observation during the parent 
training workshop, and limited home observations. A more detailed dis- 
cussion occurs in the Methodology Section. 
D. The Parenting Model* 

This Study postulated that the parent's participation in the sociali- 
zation of the child Included (1) beliefs or basic assumptions about the 
nature of the child's development and the parent's role in that develop- 
ment and (2) cumulative experience in p.irent-child interaction. It was 
assumed that in order to understUflH^^rents ' discipline techniques or 
changes In child-rearing practices , one needs" to understand their beliefs 
about child rearing, called the "parenting model." The parenting model 
is a set of coherent and interrelated beliefs about the nature of children 




For these reas^^s, it was decided to use a more 
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*See page 183 for an elaboration. 
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which Includes a rationale explaining why parents believe what they do. 
specific ways of teaching and learning, parental llroitatlons and how 
they view their role as parent in the teaching and Teaming process . 
The parenting model focused on three variables: (1) Hg< does the child 
learn, without others and through self-regulation mi^lf-actuallzatlon 
or through the help of significant others and through conditioning? 
(2) Does the parent direct and control learning? (3) and Is mediation 
or control of the environnient by the^parefft Important for learning? 

The relationship between the parent's model of child rearing- and 
the parent's behavior with the child does not result in a perfect corre- 
spondence. Usually, there is some discrepancy between what a parent 
wants for the child and what parent does with a child, between what the 
parent believes she should do and how the parent behaves with the child. 
These, two components of socialization may be described as the difference 
between the fdeal (goals, values," and beliefs) and the real (interaction 
between parent and child). How do we study the fit. between child rearing 
beliefs and child rearing behavior as manifested in discipline techniques? 
The Impact Study was concerned with these two variables—the parenting 
model of the parents and the discipline techniques and changes in these 
two based on attendance at a parent training workshop. 
E. Research Questions 

The Impact Su^dy raised a number of questions about the causes and 
effects of parent jtralning workshops which use a small group discussion 
and multimedia as a format and which are of short duratio/i. 
RANGE OF 

EFFECTS 1 , What are the anticipated and unanticipated effects of 

the parent training workshops on the participants? 

\ 
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What kinds of attitudlnal and behavioral chattge can 
' we expect in the parertt-participarits and in their 
children ? ^ 

" Are there some techniques parents 'are more 
responsive to than others? 

0 

— Are there cultural or ethnic differences that 
affect the impact of the parent training work- 
shops? 



' Does a simple continuum ranging from control to non- 
control adequately characterize parenting differences, 
or should other distinctions or typologies be con- 
sidered? - 

— Are there cultural Of ethmc'Wferences^^^^^^^ 
parenting models? 

— What variables best characterize the parenting 
model? 



What is the degree of fit between the parenting model 
and discipline techniques? 



Which variables are mst crucial in understanding ti)^ 
Impact on the parents, such as pHor experienced^ \ 
leadership skills, social interaction with other parents 
and leaders, and content of the packages? ' 

" What is the relationship between the parenting model 
and discipline techniques of parents and the imple- 
mentation process? 

— Does'the interview or the interviewer have any role 
in causing change? 

t 

Is the training session culturally sensitive? 

— Are there cultural or class biases in the training 
package? 

— Does the content of the training package reflect 
parents' effective discipline techniques? 

— What concerns do parents bring up during the sessions 
that were nc^t addressed by the training package? 
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The conceptualization and implementation of the Impact Stu^y can be 

graphically represented as follows: ^ 

HUERISTIC IIODEL OF HOW PARTICIPANT 
TRAINING OUTCC^IES MAY OCCUR 



Parent 

parenting modeli 
discipline techniques 
age of children 
childhood experiences 




Content of Training 
Package and Sessions 

-Listening 

-Setting J.imits 

-Rewards ' 

-Punishment ' 



Pre- Interview 

SociaT Interact ion" 



Participation-Observation 



Leader to pareijt 
Parent to parer 



Parti cipation-Obsfrvat Ion 



^Range of Effects' ^ 

Change In discipline techniques 
Change in parent attitudes and 

behavior 
Change in child's behavior 



Po'st- Interview 



In sunmary, the Study rejected the use of pen and pencil tests of 
knowledge retentton and opted for the use of qualitative nethods in order 
■ to ascertain a range of effects on the parents. It was postulated that 
the range of effects could occur at the following levels: (1) attltudinal 
or behavioral changes in the participants' discipline techniques, (2) 
attltudinal changes in the participants' parenting nudels (assumptions 
about children}, (3) other unanticipated attltudinal or behavioral changes 
In the participants, and (4) changes in the child's behavior as a con- 
sequence of changes in the parents' behavior (a second order effect). 
It was further postulated that the possible causes for the change might 
be (a) the experience and motivations the parent brought to the training 
s.essions, (b) the skills, knowlege and rapport of the leader, (c) the 
social interaction anx^ng the parents and with the leader, and (d) the 
content of the materials presented during the session. 
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F. Limitations of The Study 

The Impact Study is lit^ted to the study of one of the fifteen (15) 
4Mckages devt^ped by the Early Childhood Program; it has no control 
group which has a different format or a non-treatment group. It 'is 
limited to the study of parents who qualify for low income parent edu- 
cation programs. Methodologically, the study relied primarily on self- 
report changes rather than home observations. Nonsystematic and casual 
home observations were limited to the ^riod of time that the Interview 
was conducted in the home. 

Nonetheless, the structure of the stu^y has allowed for a sound basis 
for comparison; (1) the participants represent three different ethnic, 
groups (Anglo.^Blacks, Chicanos) in equal proportions; (2) the training 
package was repeated at four sites; and (3) Interviews with parents were 
conducted before and after the parent education workshop. The qualitative 
approach used In the study has allowed for the discovery of both antici- 
pated and unanticipated effects; it has allowed for data collection on 
parenting models, value orientations, and discipline techniques that 
represent the parents' structuring of these topics. And the study has 
•developed a method for systematic coding of qualitative data. 
&. Description of The Sites 

The sites which participated voluntarily in the Impact Study did so 
as part of a general agreement with Project PRIf*K) to receive technical 
assistance, such as parenting materials, other parent training packages, 
and needs assessment surveys. Each of the sites will be described and 
for the rest of the report -will be referred to by their site nuiid)er. 
SITE 1 : This site Is a community nursery for low income, mixed-ethnic 
working parents. A large percentage of the parents are single parents.* 

*A11 of the parents participatiog In this^tudy are mothers. 

o ■ * • « i 
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The director of the nursery had partic%ated in PUm*s projects in 
previous years and had established rapport with the trainer from PRIMO. 
This site was chosen as the place for the Pilot Study. 
Recruitinent of the Parents ; The director asked the parents if they might 
be interested in a parent training package. The parents were paid (by 
SEDL). although the dlrec^r and most of the parents assured the inter- 
viewers that the primary motive for coming was an Interest In the package. 
Paying the parents did not appear to affect subsequent impact on the 
parents' attitudes and behaviors; eleven parents started the. sessions and 
seven completed it, three Anglo parents and four Chicanas. (See Table 1 
p. 153.) 

"ecruitment of The leader ; The leader stated that she was "interested 
in getting to know the parents better" and so she volunteered to teach 
the sessions. She was the lead teacher of the one year olds In the 
nursery and she had already established rapport with some of the parents. 
Role of the Interviewers: Because this was a pilot study, there were up 
to five interviewers who participated in the sessions, although the 
number at any given session ranged from two to five. ^ 
SITE 2 : This site was a group of workers with the CETA Program. They 
spent half a day in the child development classes and half a day in the 
after school day care program in the elementary. schools. The director 
of the after school day care program and Project PRI^K) had a formal 
agreement for training and technical services to set up a site for the 
Impact Study (subsequently, Site 3), but because it had not been arranged, 
the director went to the teacher of the child developn^nt class and asked 
her If she wanted to Incorporate the parent training package Into the 
child development class being' taught to the CETA workers at the local 



conimunity college. The instructor agreed and a (neeting was set up 
between the instructor, the director of the after school program and 
the research associate. Dr. Sutherland, along with the CETA workers 
and the interviewers. The CETA workers expressed an .interest in taking 
the training package. Initially, the plan was to have the MMTP at the 
school at night, but because of the work schedule, it was decided by the 
parents and instructor to incorporate it into the morning class. 
Recruittnent of The Parents : The parents were CETA workers in training 
in child development. Most of them had not takeft-afy-otlter-courscs-ln - 
child development, but the level of education was the highest for any of 
the sites. There were 18 participants in the class, but only 14 were 
parents. A total of 13 of the parents completed the course. The attend- 
ance rate was unusually high because the CETA program required attendance, 
^ny of the parents knew each other, two were sisters, and two were living 
together. 

Recruitment of The Leader ; The leader, the instructor of the course, 
volunteered to teach the package, "Ways to Discipline Children." 
Initially, she was interested in the class, but she was nervous teaching 
the workers and viewed her class as a "management problem."^ 
Role of The Interviewers : The three interviewers had difficulty estab- 
lishing rapport with the parents, partly because of the confusion about 
.:he interviewers being associated with the "leader" role, and partly be- 
cause of the relationship of the parents to the instructor. This site 
was atypical in that there was indifference, and at some point, conflict 
between the parents and the instructor. A group of the Black parents 
presented a united front against the Instructor, which made the instructor 
nervous. Thare was an indifference to the interviewers and, in general 



the interviewers were passiye and viewed as "outsiders." {See 
Appendix M for a further discussion of the group dynamics.) 
SITE 3 : This site was an after school day care program in an elementary 
school in a Chicano and Black neighborhood. The director of .the after 
school program was responsible for parent education activities and she 
selected the school because it had the most active parent participation 
in the monthly meetings. 

-Retrulfajteot of The l^-arents ; The- parent training package w*s «nnotinced 
at the monthly meetings and over a perio.d of two months a number of • 
parents signed up for the ^tMTP. The parents were primarily from two 
eleTOntary^schools nearby. Initiaf l^y^ IT parents began the program {16 
were interviewed) and 7 completed the prograrp. 

Recruitment of The Leader : The leader was the dlrector-bf the -after 
school* day care program and-4:he co-leader was a Chi cana working on her 
MA in socffa? work. Her role as co-leader was almost totally passive. 
The leader had also recruited the day care manager for ,that school who 
knew all the parents. Several pairs of parents knew each other, so 
at this site, there was some familiarity among the parents.- 

m 

X. * . . 

Role of The Interviewers : Three interviewers participated -in the sessions 
and the leader made a, special poinjt of encouraging active participation 
on the part of the interviewers. -This session contrasted with Site 2; ' 
the interviewers were well accepted by the '«aders and parents, arid their 

» 

role was comfortable. . " ' . / 

SITE 4 : This site was a community nursery tn a low Income, primarily 
Anglo neighborhood, with working parents. Eighty-five percent of the 
faipiMes were single parent famijies*. It served approximately 30 parents 
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and 40 children. According to the director of the nursery, the parents 
are a "tight group," and there Is active participation in the monthly 
meetings with pot luck suppers and speaicers. The director of the nursery 
was contacted by the director at Site 1, and she expressed an interest 
in giving the WJP. For a parent to be eligible to put herj^child in the 
day ^are center, she has to be worki-ng and majce $731 or less a ironth. 
Recruitment of Parents : Tjie parents were asked by the director if they 
wanted to participate in the parent training package and they were told 
they would.be interviewed. Initially, 13 parents were interviewed who 
expressed interest in coming. Ten parents attended and 6 completed the 
sessions. Two of the parents were si^^ters and several of the parents 
knew each other through the meetings. AJl of the parents had a good 
relationship with the leader. 

Recruitment of The Leader : The leader was the director of the day care 
center, a mid-2- 's single, Anglo woman. She had worked with small groups 
before and had worked with the n^ntally disturbed. She said that she 
enjoyed working with these parents and had held the job for three years. 
Her relationship with the parents was relaxed and mutually respectful . 
Role of The Interviewers : Two interviewers participated in the sessions, 
with the encouragement of the leader. They were accepted by the parents, 
and their role was comfortable and were viewed more as insiders than 
outsiders. 
Discussion 

All the leaders were Anglo women in their mid- twenties. All but one 

were single with no children, and they had had extensive training in child 

development. The difference in ethnicity between leaders and participants, 

and the lack of experience in having a child were not factors in effective- 

-ess as a leader. ' • 
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The motivation for coming expressed by the parents was usually an 
interest in learning more about discipline and less often, a particular 
discipline problem with their child that eventually comes out during the 
sessions. The parents who were recruited did not have serious problems 
with their children. Discussion centered around concerns such as bed- 
time, fear of the dark, ar^ fjot minding. Interestingly enough, many of 
the problems that emerged during the sessions were problems of the parent 
with herself— dissatisfaction with yelling, screaming, threatening or 

■ 

spanking too much. 

The leaders exhibited varying degrees of preparedness. With the 
exception of Site 2, the relationship between the leader afid the partici- 
pants was (1) informal, (2) rapport was easily established, (3) the leaders 
exhibited snwll group skills in drawing out parents and (4) participation 
was uniformly high, few of the parents were reluctant to talk* The leader 
at the first site had difficulty drawing out one of the shy parents and 
the leaders at the last two sites had 100% participation. The leader at 
the second site was in a more difficult position^. It was the first time 
she had taught and she had been "warned" by her col-leagues that the CETA 
workers were a "hard" group to teach. She was determined to "teach" them, 
but was simultaneously nervous and fearful. Her site was the only on^ 
where there was a "classroom" atnrasphere. At the other sites, the parents 
and leaders and interviewers sat together in a- circle. At Site 2, the 
leader^sto^d at the front in. front of the chalkboard and "talked to" the . 
parents who were in a circle, along with the i/itervi ewers. The leader 
at S^te 2 tended to exclude the interviewers from the games and other 
handouts, and. when she would arrive in the morning she would acknowledge 
the interviewers, bu,t not the "students." 
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This distfnctlon in leadership style is a contrast between what we 
can a "pedagogical leadership style" (Site 2) and a "personal problem- 
solving style (Sites 1. 3,and 4). We have included Site 2 in the sample 
because the- leadership style il luminal te.d important' facets of the linp-ie- 
raentation process. ^ 

At the pilot sit^? (Site l) there was deliberate experimentation with 
the degree of "passivity" and "activeness" of the interviewers. The 
interviewers, after the Pilot Study, began to take a nKjre active role in 
the parent training sessions, and it appears that this role made the 
parents, leaders and* the interviewers, the most comfortable. At Site 2, 
the circumstances were unusual; the interviewers were forced in a position 
of being identified with the leader, both by the parents and the leader 
and no choice in role Uking was possible. At Sites 3 and 4, the inter- 
viewers were mre relaxed and a comfortable role was established. The 
interviewers were introduced, along with" the other parents, and the 
leader encouraged participation of personal problem solving with both 
the parents and the interviewers. 

A declslori was made to Include the parents in the pilot study along 
with the other three sites for the following reasons: 
■ 1. The motivation for coming, the attendance ra.te, and the 

i 

relationship between parents and leader and among the 
parents was typical of the other sites^ 
2. The type of data gathered during the pilot study was can- 
parable to the type of data gathered at the other three ' 
sites^ 
The Participants 

|i The participants in the parent training workshop included d\)tal of 
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--TABLE 1:, CHARACTERISTICS OF PARTICIPANTS BY SITE 
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SI parents, all feinale (See Table 1}. All the parents were low Income, 
and all but one of the parents are working parents. Twenty-one of the 
31 parents were teenagers when they began having children. Twelve of 
the 31 parents are married. The rest are in various kinds of household 
. arrangements. Thirteen live alone and six live either with f|«nily or 
friends. All but four of the parents are between 20 and 30 years old. 
0;ie was under 20 and three were between iO arid 40 years old. • 
H. Attrition Rates 

A total of 51 parents were interviewed. Of these, oniy 31 completed 
at least two or more sessions and had pre and post interviews. That left 
20 parents (or approximately 40%) who jiropped out of the workshop. The 
attr1ti|3n rate is high but not unusual for these types of workshops. 
A comparison was made to workshop attendance in Mercedes Independent 
School District .where the drop-out rate (attending only one of the four 
sessions) ranged from 33% to- 68% with an average of 55%. 

TABLE 2: ATTRITION RATES FOR THE MMTP WORKSHOP 
(Participants* Attending One Session or Less) 



Number of Sessions Attended Percent 
None (Pre- ** Attending 

Site Interviewed) One Subtotal Two Three Four Subtotal 2 or Mo re 
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♦This, includes parents who were interviewed and indicated intention to come. 

**0f the ones who attended, one was eliminated because there was n6 pre- 
interview (Site 1), and three were eliminated because there was no post- 
.'interview (Site U Site 2, Site 3), which left a total sample size of 31. 
The interviewed sample includes parents whp attended at least two sessions. 
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What were the reasons for the attrition of the participants? AIT of 

the participants who dropped out were co^ntactedjto find put t^ 

for the drop-out. The reasons varied so greatly that there was no 

particular pattern. Reasons given were: ' 

— Car troubles (2); ex-husband "accidently" alnwst cut Iter finger 
off; separated on the day of the tosion; got sick with flu; 
children had too many activities; there was a mix-up on time. 

Of the seven men ihterviewed, five attended one session and two 
didn't attend at all, so no mn were included in the sample- Six of 
the severe men were spouses of the women who attended. The reasons for 
dropping out related to feeling "uncomfortable" with women only, and 
feeling that, the' workshop was primarily for "mothers," despite the 
^act that the workshop was about the one area of parenting (discipline) 
where it is acceptable for fathers to participate. Part of the uncom- 
fortable ness is probably related to the fact that the workshop relies 
heavily on recounting i^arental experiences and the men, none of whom 
were primary caretakers, might have felt some discomfort. 

All or the leaders expressed a desire to h$ve the men participate 
and a disappointment that they did not continue the workshop. At all 
the sites, the men were encouraged to participate in the discussion and 
there was no evidence of an exclusion of the fathers by the participants. 
That all the men dropped out after the first session suggests a strong'' 
underlying View on their part that they didn't "belong" in the workshop, 
that parenting and learning new skills in parenting is the mother's 
responsibility. If parent education programs are to reach fathers, the 
high attrition rate suggests that a special effort must be made to recruit 
and maintain the parti ci pa tioji of the fathers beyond the sympathetic view 
of the leaders and participants. 
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The study provldts cfeta that illustrate that there Is not only a 
problem with recrwitraent aryl maintaining participation of fathers in 
• parent education workshops.' but there is also a problem in workshops 
increasing rather than decreasing the parenting responsibilities of 
' the mother (see page 225). 
II. LITERATURE REVIEW / 

There have been a number of studies which have attempted to evaluate 
parent training workshops or materials. Typically, the studies use Likert- 
type attltudinal scales and, occasionally, use observation. A number of 
the studies have focusecf on the Implementation process . Kowalewski (1976) 
compared two behavior modification training packages with two Parent Effective- 
ness Training (PET) training packages for tiheir "ability to effect change" in 



parent-child problem resolution,J^arental Understanding of causation, parental 

attitude of understanding, acceptance, confidence and trust. He found no 

significant differences using the two conceptual and implementation approaches. 

Pearl stein (1976) compared three formats of parent education: (1) reading 

only (2)^,reading with six discussion groups and (3) reading with six skills 

training workshops, along with (4) a control group. The conceptual framework 

was that of Va4m Ginott and the workshops lasted six weeks. A pretest and 

post-test was given along with one three months later to 82 middle-class 

mothers. He found that the format using the training workshops showed greater 

gains in parental attitudes than the other two formats. 

^ These findings suggest that the method of education 

used with parents does have an effect on the degree 
of gain In child* rearinn attitudes and behavior 
(Pearlstein,- 1976). 

Forehand and King's (1977) study supports Pearl stein's conclusions that the 
more eiaborate the training,, the greater the impact on attitudes and behavior. > 
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They did a study of 10 children who had non-c<»npl1ance problems and 10 
children -In a control group whose parents didn't report ar^y behavioral 
problems. The mothers were trained in behavior modification techniques 
for nine sessions. They found significant results in improving parental 
attitudes and in the child's: behavior after three months. The study was 
done in a clinical setting with 20 minutes of observation of four different 
tasks. 

The Impact Study will discuss some of the variables involved in the 
implementation process which influence impact. 

There have been a number of studies. which have tested the importance , 
of the content of the packages. As we mentioned earlier, Kowalewski (1976) 
did not find significant differences in content. McKay (1976) evaluated the 
Systematic Training for Effective Parenting (STEP) package with 10 mothers 
from a middle to upper middle socio-economic area and 10 mothers in a control 
group." foand that the mothers who participated in the STEP woricshop 
perceived their "target child's behavior as significantly more positive" than 
the mothers in the control group. He also tested for any difference in the 
"number of facilitating statements in nK)ther-ch11d Interaction" but found no 
significant difference. All these studies that have been mentioned used 
attitudinal- scales and behavioral tests and generally had a control group. 
The Impact Study had no control group and used self-report as measurement. 
The range of effects that are described in this study are much broader than 
the range of effects generally picked up in the attitudinal scales. 

Croake and Glover (1977), in a review article of parent education evalu^^ 
atlon studies, report phat various studies since 1963. utilizing contro] * ^ 

groups and testing parent education content , found training parents as be- 

•■ 

havlor therapists had produced positive changes (Berkowitz and Grazia^rio, 1972) 





and parent ef/ectiveness training (PET) groups and groups using Adlerlan/ 
Oreikurs methods (Freeman. 1975) had produced mothers who "held significantly 
less controlling and authoritarian attitudes than control mothers" (Croake 
and Glover, 1977:155). The latter two methods are characteristic of what 
Croake and Glover saw as a trend towards advocating more democratic methods 
of child rearing. Stevens (1978) . also 'reports that in one study (Andrews, 
et al, 1975) participating parents were reported to be more autonoiny-granting 
than the comparison group. The Ad^erian/Dreikurs approach is the one used 
in the MMTP Impact Study, and our analysis supported the conclusioris found 
by Freeman (1975) and Andrews, et al (1975)"that the parents were less 
controlling after attending the sessions (see page 214). 

A study which comes closest to the conceptualization and conclusions 
reached \x\ this study was one done by Jeananne Mitchell and Donald McManis" 
on the effects of Parent Effectiveness Training (PET) on authoritarian 
attitudes. They did a comparison of parents and non-parents who took a 
PET course, a group who only read the book, and a control group who did 
neither. They were trying to find out (1) the differences the format made 
and (2) the difference 4)ersonal experience (parental )* made on tests of 
aiithoritarlan attitudes. They found that the PET course had effects on both 
the parents and non-parents and that reading the book alone had an effect* 
(less authoritarian attitudes) only on the parents. 

"^ey concluded that: 

\ 

these findings suggest that the attitude changes produced 
by PET are greatly facilitated by relevant background ex- 
periences and that lack of such experience greatly reduces 
such effects. For persons who have such' relevant personal 
experiences, simply encountering the concepts of PET through 
careful reading can produce effects that approximate those 
for non-parents receiving PET (1977:218). 
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This stu4y describes in detail the relevant background experiences of parents 
(e.g.. parenting model, age of chHdren at time of session, childhood ex- 
periences, fit between parenting nwdel and discipline techniques) that 
contributed to the Impact of this parent education workshop. 

In suranary, nwst studies of parent education workshops have investigated 
aspects of the Iniplementation process (format, length of time of study) or 
the content of the package in determining effects on parents through the 
usej)f attitudlnal scales and control groups. The Impact Study differs from 
mostbf these in its measures of Impact, in the lack of a control group, and 
in the more detailed discussion of prior experiences of participants that 
are relevant to impact. 
III. RESEARCH PROCEDURE . . 

A. Research Assumptions 

The method we chose to usexas based on the questions we wanted 
. answered. The use of qualitative research models evolved out of result^^'' 
frcwi field testing of tlie packages. The analysis of pen and pencil tests 
of knowledge retention was not picking up the range of ef f ec t s ^^|j||^^n te r- - 
\ views with'leaders were reporting (Williams, July 1978, Early Chlfdhi^d, 

1976:175), Furthermore, an analysis of the implementation process 
^^uggested that the leaders' innovatlveness, knowledge and snail group 
skills could influence the degree of Impact (Early -Childhood Program, 
1977:112-114). The decision to investigate both Intended and unintended 
range of effects grew out of these considerations. Observations of the 
leadership skills and social intei;?ct1on during the sessions became an 
Important component of the research methods as did the use of an open- 
. ended interview format with the possibility of probing In order to 
Investigate the range of effects. A decision was made to rely more heavily 



on self-reported changes than to rely on ^ome or Controlled observations 
due to the limitations on the budget and the need %q Include cognitive 
levels of data. 

•Qualitative research i^thods differ from quantitative research methods 

in a number of assumptions which It might be useful to point out. First, 

there Is the view that what constitutes social reality may vary depending 

'on the referent. As Ray Rist has pointed out: 

Educational research reflects the view that what exists, 
exists in some degree and can thus be n^asure^ In nisnerical 
categories. The corollary to this is the view that if 
something cannot be measured, it does not exist, except 
perhaps in the imagination of the individual... these "social 
facts" are ameable to being collected, tabulated, analyzed 
and Interpreted. Social reality is a collection of "things" 
outside and- Independent of the experience of any particular 
individual (Rist, 1^79:17-18). • 

"Qualitative research, on the other hand, challenges these presuppositions 

about social facts: • " 

Whereas the latter may assume that the study of observable 
deeds -and expressed words is atiequate to produce knowledge 
about man and his natural world, qualitative methodologies 
assume there is value to an analysis of both the inner ex- 
perience and outer behavior of a subject as viewed by both 
the researcher and the participants. . .Weber's concept of 
Verstehen has served as one of the cornerstones to this ' 
approach, an approach en^hasizing the understanding of 
human behavipr from the actor's ow^ fran« of reference. 
Of concern is always the question of how the world is ex- 
perienced (Rist, 1979:19). > / 

It is what one of the interviewers called the "anthropological experience 

of otherness." ' , 

As Rousseau, Levi-Strauss and others have insisted, 
anthropology (though by no means only anthropology) 
gives us a view of otherness— a vantage point that 
gives, upon a conceptual return to ourselves, a 
changed vision (Morris, 1979:1). 

The method that logically follows is one of finding out what people want 

to talk about, asking questions carefully without imposing categories, 

\ . . . V 
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and establishing an empathetic view through participation. The cross- 
cultural perspective assianes that in order to understand a person or a 
culture, you have to understand what it is like to be like them and live 
like them. 

A second assumption is grounded in a view of the dynamics of identity. 
Fredrick Barth, in his analysis of ethnic boundaries, found that it is 
important to understand ethnic groups not only in terms of what they 
perceived themselves to be, iSut also how they don't perceive themselves 
(1967). What is not defines tbe^^ndaries of what is. Methodologically, 
one looks for what is missing in definitions of identity in order to 
understand what is focused upon. The Impact Study views that it is 
equally important to understand what wasn't learned during the sessions 
as much as what was learned, and to understand what learning took place 
before entering the sessions as much as what learning took place during 
the sessions. Thus, one focus of the study was on "prior experiences" 
which includpf^, but was not exclusively, parenting beliefs,, and prior 
parenting experiences. 

- A third assumption Is grounded in the holistic view of the socialization 
process. The research was about socialization of adults in a semi -formal 
educational setting (the MMTPs) whose subject matter is the socialization of 
children . The study had to wed the two components of socialization into a 
single component. < 

Socialization, in this study, was viewed from a broader anthropological 
perspective as a teaching and learnfng process. The parents were learning 
(being socialized) in the parent education course. The parent was learning 
about teaching children through specified discipline techniques, and the 
child was learning to be socialized. The question naturally arose, how does 
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the parent vIeiKf the teaching and learning (socialization) process and 
win understanding the parent's view of socialization help us tc under-*^ 
stand the adult learning process (Impact)? Out of this question developed 
the concept of the parenting im>del. The parenting model allows one> 
methodologically, to find out about the parent's view of the socialization 
process and to develop a foundation for understanding any changes they 
might experience as a result of going to the parent education workshop. 
The holistic approach Is founded In the anthropological perspective. 
V\ct1ons are grounded in the belief systems and one cailnot be understood 
without the other. 

To summarize, the anthropological perspective taken in the evaluation 
of the parent training package gave direction to the methodology and the 
analysis of the data. The study relied more on self-report than on home 
observation to determine the parent's views; the study relied more on an 
open-ended format than queswlonnaires or pen and pencil tests of knowledge 
retention to get at unintended effects; the study relied bn participation 
and observation at the sessions to achieve ioipathy and understanding of 
the learning process; the study had relied on case examples and other 
experiential data as much as quantifiable data to present the different 
views of "reality." 

The section that follows is a mdVe detailed description of the data 

^\ • ' - * 

collection ^nd data analysis protess. 

B. Instrumen^^>(>evelopment* • • 

The Pilot Study, was conducted at a day care centeC' The purpose of 
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*A detailed description of the pilot study was pnesenteU in a previous 
report, "Multimedia Training Package (MMTP) Impact Study: Results from 
the Pilot Study," Project P.RIMO, December 1, 197U, 80 pages including 
doples of all the instrifflients used in the* study. This sfection summarizes 
that report,/ 
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ttie pilot study was to refine the instruments and methodology. .These 
included a pre-interview schedule, an observation schedule for the * 
MMTP sessions, a post-interview schedule, and interview schedule for 
the leaders, a horn observation schedule, and an interview schedule" 
using the Riashoman Technique (different perspectives the same. even) 
given to on.> parent and the leader during the post*interview. 

The major questions in the pre-interview wer^ tested for sTinplfclty 
of language, flow of Questions, quality of the responses, elicitation 
• of specific child-rearing techniques without focusing primarily on 
punishment or the fjpur techniques discussed in the training package', 
elicitation of the parenting models, and limiting the length of the 
interview to approximately one hour. Special attentton was paid to 
developing an interview schedule that woyld elicit ethno-1 inguistic 
categorjes of "discipline." The interview schedule was tested with 11 * 
parents in the pilot study and 6 par-ents during the revision prodess 
and 2 parents in the final reviJ^iop. It was fouhd that the 'demographic 
data elicited in the Parent Information Sheet was best obtained after 
the interview was over: and rapport| had been established. . A questionnaire 
consisting of 10 forced choice questiomna'ires was given at the end, of 
the interview. ' Seven of the 'questions were taken from the General Wills 
Study (1977) and testld- authority", sex roles, discipline techniques and 
self-pther directedness. T-he purpose of the questionnaire* was to.t^st 
the utility of using forced choice questions and to' collect data c(^- 
parable to the General Mills Study which maintained that parenting 
philos ,^ correlated with discipline techniques. , '» • 
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C. Collection of the Data 



The data were collected by a. total of seven interviewers during the 
course of tlie project,* Five intervieweVs' were used at Site i, three at 

m 

Site 2, three at Site 3, and two at Site 4. The resear'cft associate 
participated in -interviewing at all the sit3S and "observed all four 
•sessions at all the sites. The procedures for data collection were as 
^f611ows: . ' • 

1. Training of the Interviewers . 

The interviewers 'attended between one and two preparation 
sessions before beginning the project. Role-plaj^ng as parent 
and interviewer with critical review by the other interviewers ' 
' was part of the preparation. The interviewers were instructed 
to use neutral probles, indicate a mi'nimum amount of agreement, 
and were instructed .in their rOle. as* "passive- participant- 

- I 

observers" (see Appendix B).* « 
I 

2. Pre- Interview 
The interviewer wa5 respon^sible for contacting the parent 

after .the names had been secured by the research associate from 
the director of the parerjt education programs. The interviewer 
arranged a meeting with the parent, preferably in their home, 
end sometimes at the pargnt education center. After, each session, 
the interviewer was instructed to write up the home observation 



*The foil-owing persons, whose participation we gratefully ^acknowledge, 
-assisted tn the collection and analysis of the data: Sheree Scarbro'ugh, 
Pam Lynn, and Mari^nna Adler interviewed at Site 1; Carmen Morales inter- 
viewed at Sit!e '3; Virginia Villalobos interviewed at Sites .1 and 2. 
Jane Morris interviewed at Sites 1, 2 and 3; Carey Blake, intern at 
St. Edward's, assisted fn the analysis of the data; Patricia Harrington, 
graduate work study, stude'nt at University of Texas School of Social Work, 
interviewed at Site 4 and assisted in the analysis of the data. • 
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nqtes and a summary of their major impressions in the pre-lnterview. 
The •interviewer' tarned in^ the notes and th.e tape to the research 
associate. Before the beginning of the parent worksho'p? there was 
a meeXing between Or. Sutherland and the interviewers, either 
individually or in a group, to go over* the data collected ajid to< 
make arrangements for Vieir role during the workshop. 
3. MMTP Session .... *' 

After the Pilot Study, each session had at least tw(^ interviewers 
and occasionally three interviewers present-. The intervjewers were 
instructed in one of two. main fuTictions during the workshop: (1) 
one perscTn made an abbreviated "scri|Dt" t)r .f low of the conversation 
to use with the transcribed tape and (2) one per«aon noted non-verbal 
cues, body language, eye contact, mood and other social .dynamics that 
would not be picked up on the tape. ^^Intervi ewers obtained information, 
such as the flow of the conversation,' verbal and non-verbal social 
dynaniics, the role ar the leader, seating arrangements, physical 
description of the parent, allocation of time during the session, 
notable statements or out-of-charffcter staten^nts, interactions among 
parents, and analytical observations during the session. 

The following controls were us.ed' to ebtai/n objective information 
during the workshops: intervi«Vi»ei^s were instructed not to give 
suggestions to the leader, not to interject comments related to 
personal opinion, ask neutral questions, use tlie tape recorder to 

- ft 

obtain accuracy of language and content, and have both interviewers 
observe some of the same categories of behavior. ^ 
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The role as passive participant-observers, where the inter- 
viewers participated as parents or non-parents but tried to remain 
"neutral" .in their participation, worked well. It was 'found that 
the leaders coj^ facilitate a comfortable relationship between the ^ 

interviewers and parents ^f they made appoint of incl-uding the 

■(it ' 
interviewers in. the group discussion. At Site 2, the interviewers 

were inadvertently "set apart" from the parents^ by the leader when 

she excluded them from the games. At Site 4^ the leader,' in the 

beginning, passed out pencils and paper for parents to take notes, 

and, serendiptiously, it made the note-taking of the interviewers 

less conspicuous. . ' * 

• As the interviewers becane mre comfortable in their roles, they 

took a more act4ve role and related some of their personal experiences 

This seemed to enhance the comfovtableness among interviewer, parent 

■ » 

and leader. On several occasions, the interviewers were called 
upon to perform what might be called "maintenance" activities that 
normally are part of the leader's functions. Bringing the film 
projector, running it, and remindit\g the parents were soroa^of the 
activities the interviewers performed. 
4. Post-Interview ' 

The post-interview generally took place In the parent's hcwne 
between t"hree and four weeks after the end of the last session of 
the training workshop. It was found that the best method for assuring 
the presence of a parent was to call the parent the day before and 
fifteen minutes before the interview. The interviews were taped and 
although the interviewers did not request that the children not be 
present, a number of the parents would ask the children to. leave the 

« 
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roan^ile the Intervi^ was being conducted. It^was found that the 
* Anglo parents especially did not want the children to be present and. 

that the Chicana parents were the ntost comfortable Interviewing In 

the presence of. their children. 

The interviewer then wrote up the home observation notes, filled 

oat a post-interview summary sheet and turned in the tapes. At this 

goint ther^e was a debriefing session with the research associate. 

Analysis of The Da*ta ^ • . 

1. First Phase of the Ahalysis of the Data 

, The nature of ethnographic research requires that analysis of 

the- data occur concomitatntly with the collection of-tiie«data in 

order to fit feedback results of probes and open-ended questions 
Jnto the next interviews (Glaser and Strauss. 1955; Wilson, 1977; 

Fienberg. 19?7). A focus of the first phase data analysis was to 

r • 

obtain further information on the parenting models, on probe 
questions which worked best, discipline techniques that had not 
been previously anticipated, and the unanticipated changes that 
the parents were experiencing. This phase of the data analyses 
^involved the research associate and Carey Blake, an Intern in 
Psychology from St. Edward's University.* (See Table 3, Process • 
of Data Collection and Data Analysis: Impact Study.) 

During this phase of the analysis of the data, _ the following 
steps were taken: 

1. A summary sheet which had been filled out ty the inter- 
viewer was' filled out independently by the intern 

♦Procedures for data ana-lysis has b^en reported In detail in, 
-Interim Report: Project- PRIfC," August 31,-1979, pp. 58-81. 
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TABLE 3 

PROCESS OF DATA. COLLECTION AND DATA^LYSIS: IMPACT STUDY 



PROTOTYPE 
PARENT 


DATA COLLECTION 


DATA ANALYSIS: PHASE I 
DURING DATA COLLECTION 


DATA ANALYSIS: 
PHASE .11 


Pre« 

Interview 

r 

• 


Interviewer callects 
(1) Pre- interview 
^ (2) parent infor- 
mation sheet (3) 
questionnaire- 

• * 


(1) Interviewer writes 
up field notes, 

(2) Sunmary sheet by 
interviewer. 

Tape is transcribed. 
(3 J Sunvnary sheet by 
intern. 

(4) Sunmary sheet by 
Sutherland. 

(5) Di^ussion between 
research associate and 
interviewer. 


* • 

(1 ) Computer coding 
sheet for pre- inter- 
view questionnaire 
and parent infor- 
mation sheet by 
work study student. 
{2) Summary coding 
sheet filled inde- 
* pendently by work 
study student. 

(3) Summary coding sheet 
by research associate. 

(4) Discussion of dif- 
ferences in interpre- 
tation with research 
associate and work ' 
study student. 


mi? 

SESSIONS 


One interviewer takes 
"script" of parent. 
One interviewer 
notes non-verbal 
actions, seating 
arrangement, etc. 


(1) Debriefing session 
with research associate & 
interviewers insiediately 
after session. 

(2) Interviewers turn in 

field notes based on 

observation^ schedule. 
* 


Research associate 
analyzes tapes not 

transcribed. 
< • 

i t 


POST 

INTERVIEW 


.Interviewer .collects 
(1) post- intisr view . 

iZ) questionnaire 


(1) Interviewer writes up 
field notes within one 
week. 

(2) Interviewer turns in 
summary sheet. 

(3) Tape is transcribed. 

(4) Inter/i under- 
lines transcribed 

tape and fills out sum- 
mary sheet. 

(5) Research associate 
underlines transcribed 
tape and fills out sumnary 
sheet. 

(6) Discussion of tape 
between research associate 
and ^flterviewer. 


(1) Computer coding 
sheet prepared for 
transcribed interview 
and questionnaire by 
work study student. 

(2) Nummary coding sheet 
prepared by work stu<fy 
student. 

(3) Summary coding sheet 
prepared by research 
associate. ^ 

(4) Discussion of dif- 
ferences trtterpretation 
and revisions between 
research associate and 
work study student. 

• 
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and Independently by the research asspctate, based oir 
; the now transcrjbed tratiscrtpts. " ' 
2.' A post- interview -summary sheet was filjed out 

Independently by the intern and the research associate. 
The interviewers were able to fill out sunmary sheets 
for all the pre- interviews, but due to time constraints 
and limited funds, they were not able to fill out the 
post- interview summary sheets. 
'S. The transcribed pre and post- interviews were underlined 
and marginal conii«nt& were made by the intern or the - * 
interviewer and the research associate. 
4. A folder was kept on each parent and these were discussed 
both with the interviewer and the research associate, so 
ttiat at least three inlepeo^dent views of the parenting model 
and changes in discipline techniques had bpen recorded before 
tfie secopd phase of analysis. 
It should be remembered that the first phase flf analysis^as going 
or at the same tiem as the data collection (Spring 1979) and so summary 
sheets were being revised as new data came in. Each summary sheet 
asked for more and more summarized data as the parenting models were 
refined. The purpose of the first phase of the data analysis was not 
to code the data for'-the computer, but* to elicit analytical responses 
from the interviewers about the major variables in the study. 
2. Second Phase of Daia Analysis 

During the second phase of the data analysis, coding categories 
were developed for the computer. The coding categories were utilized 
primarily as a means of systematic data retrieval and much of the data 
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were, not put on the con^uter. ^In the Second phase, the following 
step* were takea: 

1. A pre-intervi^w computer coding sheet was prepared for 
each parent (see Interim Report, Augusts31. 1979 for a 
sample). This included the page nianber of the transcript* 

2. At the same time, a si^ary coding sheet was 

<■ » " 

prepared -for each parent independently by the work study 

student and the research associ^e. 

3. The research associate reviewed the coding sheet's with tfli 

♦ 

work study student for any differences. 
In the fiVial phase of the analysis of the data, the computer • 
coding sheet and summary coding sheet evolved in to the coding cate-, 
gories developed, for this stucly (Appendix A). These coding categories 
which were representative of the units^of analysis (narrative phrases 
and paragraphs) were used to categorize impact. These categories 
were an outgrowth of a similar coding-system developed by McGillicuddy, 
et al (1978). 

Ultimately, .each folder for each' parent contained th6 following 
data: (1) a transcribed and underlined pre- interview, (2) a- trans- 
cribed and underlined post- interview, (3) several. independently 
retrieved summary sheets (pre and post) from the first phase of data 
analysis, (4) several in^Jependently 'retrieved summary sheets (pre 
and post) from the second phase of analysis^ (5) coding sheets for 
both the pre and the post interview from the second pahse of^nalysis, 
(6) the parent information sheet, and (7) the questionnaires^ from the 

i 

pre and post interviewer. 
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In syniiiary, the primary analytical tools hawe bcten {!> data. 

.' i ' * 

analysis during data collection and {"2) -independent verification 
Of the data during the data cblle|tion phase and during both phases 
of data analysis. The use of independently verified sumnary sheets 
allowed for refinement of the-core variables during the project. 
Verification of the core variables through the use of the sunmary 
• sheets were accomplished by the interviewer, a researcii assistant, 
and Dr. Sutherland The development of these 'procedures for analysis 

• • • * • ' 

have suited the qualitative data collected because (1) it established 
continuous feedbafck of new information, -(2) the swnmary sheets pro- 
vide a systematic fo^rmat for the interviewers to ^analyze their d^ta 
s^iortly after it had been collected, and (3) it provided a documentation 

f 

process for the refinement of the variables. 
IV. THE PARENTING MODELS AND IMPACT 

A. Introducti on • . ' 

The i^r-ent trainirt^ package focuses on techniques to discipline the 
child; that is how to behave with the child.* When a parent uses a\disci- 
pline technique, the^use is based on V number of factors. The use of a 
particular technique at that moment may be based on the situation an<^ 
^ ImmedicLte/ context (the child's mood, the parent's mood, public or priVate 
location, etc.); it might be based on a particular attitude ("childrei^ 
should not interrupt 'their parents wheti they are talking to someone else"),^ 
and it might be based, on their model of tTie .child's development. Whatever 
■ the specific causes, the behavior does not occur in Isolation. 

Because the parent training package focuses on ^eneV*^! .'^chniques for 
disciplining childre^, it was reasoned that <f the parent's general beliefs 
about child rearing could be ascertained in addition to their discipline' 
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^techniques before they entered the parent-training progf^, we would &e 
able to better understand the belief context within. whicl^ the workshop 
was taking.-|»:tace and presumably impact would occur* Focusing only on" 
•Child rearing discipline techniques would tell us what technique ;, -hange, 
but it would not tell wh^ they changed or allow us to look into other kinds 
9f changes, both anticipated and unanticipated, that might have nothing 
to do. with the specific content of the parent training package* 
• The belief context within which the discipline techniques could be ' 

» 

evaluated was called the parenting model. The Pilot Stiidy initially 
conceptualized the parenting model as containing not only cognitive 
processes about chifJ rearing and child development, but also the 
specific techniques used. 

The study conceptualized the parenting model much like a teaching model 
(Weil and Joyce, 1978:2). A parentifjg iiib^l would be a pattern of values 
or value orientation designed to serve as a guideline for behavior related 
to being a parent and raising a child. The parenting model ' 

I 

. ' would include a rationale- (why the parent believes what 
she/he believes), a theory that justified it (philosophical 
views about how^children learn), what it Is good- for and why 
(what the parent can and can't do for the. child); It specifies 
ways of teaching and learning that are -intended to achieve 
certain goals (how the parent teaches and disciplines the 
• child). Impact Study (1978:^7) 

The initial definition was an attempt to Illustrate the interrel atedness ** 

of beliefs with behavior. However, for the purposes of the. final report, 

the distinction is made between the parenting model as a set of beliefs and 

discipline techniques as sets of behavior. For the purpose of this report, 

the parenting model is a set of coherent and interrelated bfeliefs about 

the nature of children which Includes a rationale explaining why parents 

believe what. they do, specific ways of teaching and learning, parental 
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Tlml tat Ions and hOM they view their role a^' a parent in the teaching/ * 
learning process. The assumption underlying the parenting models is that 
beliefs .systems and beliefs about parenting In particular are more ^ 
fundamental ra€Hialors (and potential predictors) of t^ehavior than 
specific attitudes. The analysis of the data will show the relation- 
ship. 

McGillicuddy-Oelisi, Sigel and Johnson (1979) are conducting research 

f ... ■ 

with a similar conceptual approach to. the Impact Study. Their investigati 

focuses on the Influence of parental belief syst^ns on child rearing 

practices and the child's cognitive developments Their view is that • 

beliefs are different frcKn .attitudes and attribution systems, and that 

. belief systems are greater predictors of child rearing practices than are 

attitudes," that is, "that beliefs are a more fundamental construct of a 

niediator between inner states and behavior." ^ 

We maintain that both the parental behavior and the 
attitudes are directly related to the broader cognitive 
belief system about child development, but that the 
parent's behavior is better understood through knowledge 
of the tellefs than knowledge of the attitude (McGIll icuddy- 
Delisi. et al, 1979). 

For McGlllicuddy-Delisi, et al, (1979), a belief system is "an 

■ organization of constructs of the sociaV and physical ^nd interpersonal 

4' 

environment." A beli.ef system differs from attitudes and attribution 
systems. It "is not an attitude since it is not limited to a single ob- 

ject nor is It defined as a predisposition to acl." Because their 

, - . > - - .. 

investigation is centered around parental beliefs about child rearing, 
their belief ^system ^s quite similar in onceptual.ization to the 
"parenting model" used in the. Impact Study. 

* 

We have found in our investigations that the (belief) 
constructs referred to by parents fall into patterns 

# 
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that resemble" thfiQ net ical positions espoused by various 
educators and ps.ychologists addressing processes of de- 
velopment. Although parents do not present such views 
in the psychological jargon of the literature, sone 
parent^have espoused views that form a maturational . 
niodel, others resemble a Skinnerlan approach, 'some 
propose an input-output information processing model, 
• others a cbnstructlvist position, or a Freudian- frame* 
work, etc. (McGillicuddy-Del 1s,i , etal, 1979). 

The Impact Study proposes that the parenting model, as a set of beliefs- 
'about child rearing, is a fundamental mediator for understanding disci- 
pline techniques, similar to their proposal that .beliefs are a mejUator 
between inner states and behaviors. 

The fmpact Study raises sane questions that McSillicuddy-Delisi , et 
al's work has not raised but which are logically related. If belief 
systems and parenting models mediate behavior, and specifically child 
rearing te|:hniqae5, then are certain parenting models correlated ^vyith 
certain kinds of impact? 

Anotheif way of asking the question Is "are certain fwrenting models 
Receptive to gertain Kinds of change agents?" McGilllcuddy-Delisi, et al 
(1979) point out that 

parental beliefs about the cognitive growth of the child 
cannot be construed in isolation; rather, beliefs are 
constructed by the parent and are "in part dependent pn 
information obtained from interactions, with each chlTd 
in the family unit and are influenced, b/ cultural-, sub- 
cultural and education factors (from Sigel and Cocking, 
1977). 

If the belief *system/parenting model is modified aod influenced by the 
environment, then it follows that. a change in the environmtfnt (such as 

attending a parent training workshop) would Influence different parenting 

■■ • i • • ' ' ' ' 

models In different ways. ' - 
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SociaTiaation Kodels In The L iterature 
, ■ ■ — — — ■— ■ " - , 

■ Jonas Lange)- (1969) dlscpsses psychological theories of development. 

■ 

He uses thsee "models of man;" He notes that "the type of change and o"f 
* . .. 

systems attributed to hymains typically hinges upon whether raan fs con- 
celved of as active' or passive(1979:4). The passive view is called the 
"mechanical mirror theory." Man grows to be what he is made to be by his 

- ( • • * 

envi»"anment. External" forces impinge upon the child's s'ensorium and • 
'leave, el etnentary impress logs-. Thus, John Locke' maintained that the )»iind 
is an. empty slate before sensory impressions mark it. The focus is on 
behavioral j-eactions, rather than impressions, tfrat <the child can be 
observed to make in response to environmental «;tiiiiulation. The search 

m 

is for "(a) the efficient cause of or antecedent conditi'^ns that lead to ' 
the child's behavior and (b) the secondary determinants, for example, 
rewards and punishment, that reinforce and shape his* response" (Langer, 
1979). • ^ 

The active view is the "organic lamp tTieory." ^Man is &n active agent 
and his development is a self-constructive. process. As'Descartes said, *. 
"I think, therefore 1 am. " The active view states that nan develops to 
be what he makes hilnself by his own actions. There Is an inherent ^ 
potential, a constructivist power with assimlTatory function that insures 
that the organism '^shapes as if develops itself from within." Contemporary 

organic lanlp theory is concerned with the process that'ojnderlies psycho- 

..." 

logica> acts and how these acts generate dev'^^^opment througii a determined 
sequence af stages. The'formal task for developnental d^logy (Jean 
Piage.t) is to determine the configuration of psychological activity that 
constitutes an organized stage of the child's life. Tl^s focus on 
autogenetic processes means that the explanation of change ^s not* • 
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conceived as primarily the determination of efficient causality (Uncjer, 

1379:8). ... 

i . ' . ' * '• ^ 

Eugen^ Maad (1976) has wri iten. a book on Six Approaches to Child 

Rearing wiith tne purpose of looking at assumptions about the nature of * 

man ^ind relating U to child rearing -practices. It is an excellent 

summary and t^is study has relied heavily on Mead*s typology as a ^ 

starting point in developing the parenting models. The descriptors 

of the parenting models follow closely Mead's descriptions when ^ey are- 

applicable so they will not be repeated here. ' Mead's analysis'fs based ' * 

« 

on descriptions of the nature of man, nature of children, relationship 

of the individual to the group, parental -actions, and criticisms of the 

theory. As Mea^^ ppints^ou^] j 

AVI of us -haite soije pricniples that guide' our actions when. 
. we deal with cliTtafeji. Taken together, these principles 
are an informal theory^of chlldjuida^nce (1975:7). 

It is these informal theories of child guid^nc^Mt we have termed, 

"parenting models." 

The Parenting Models ' >,,^ 

'The parenting n^dels are based on three major variables: the degree 
of the parent's control of the parent-child relationshipi the degree to 
which the child learns or develops on his own; and the degree of control 
the parent exerts over the environment. Parenting Models ask the ^l^pllowing 
'questions: (See Coding Categaries, Appendix A). ' 



1. To what degree does the parent recognize/ accept her/his authority? 
♦ Control: Thg parent's authority is and should be upheld and the 

parent plays an active role in directing learning. 
- Control: The parent's authority is not emphasized and the parent 
plays an indjirect role in learning. 
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A COMPARISON OF THE .PARENTING MODELS' AND CHILD 
REARING MODELS IN THE LITERATURE 



PARENTING MODELS 



CONTROL OTHER ENVIRON- EUGENE JONAS 
MENT MEAD* LANGER+ 



PARENTS 
MASAnNE++ , 



NON A. Maslov* ^ 

AUTHORI- Ei^istential/ 
TARIAN Phenonieno- 

logical Model 

NGN ' B. Gesell Develop- 
AUTHORI- mental Matura^ 

TARIAN tlonal Model 

J. 

AUTHORI- C. Obedience andv 
TATIVE Self .Reliance 

TRANSITIONAL liodel 

AUTHORI- . D. Authoritative , 
TATIVE 'Transitional 
TRANSITIONAL 



AUTHORI- 
TATIVE 
TRADITIONAL 

AUTHORI- 
TARIAN 

POSITIVE ' 

AUTttORI- 
TARIijlN 
NEG^IVE , 



E. Ad leri,an/ Socio 
Teleological 
Mode.1 

F. Behavior ist-^ 
Mode] 

/ 

G. Calvinist 
Modei 



Same 



Same 



None 



None 



Same 



Organic 
Lamp 



Organic 
Lamp 



Organic 
Lamp 

Orgaaic 
Lam|3 



Mechan- 
ical 
Mirror 

Mechan- 
ical 
Mirror 



Mechan- 
Psycho- ical 
analytic Mirror 



usseau 



Rousseau 



None 



Locke 



Locke- 
Watson 



Calvin 



*^.*Eugene Mead, ^ix Approaches to Child Rearing, Brigham Young University press, 1976 
+Jonas Langer, Theories of Development, Holt, Rinehart and Winston, New York, 196^ 
■►+Parents Magazirte Filmstrip Series No. 3, "Three Basic Theories," 1976 
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2; How does the child learn? 
• - + others: .The child. Teams with'^ihe help of otheirs and * 
9t ■ . with the presence of the parent and significant ' 

* others.' 

Others: The child learns primarily through selj-develop- 
ment, self-actualization, through trial and error, 
and without the presence of the parent or significant 
others. 

3. Is n^diation of ^he enNQronn^nt by the parent (or a signjfjcant 
other) necessary for the child's socialization? • 
Environment: The environment needs to be mediated by an 
adult in order for learning to take place. 

■ 

- Enviromiffint: The envirorimertt does not need to be mediated or 
^ controlled by ah adult for learning' to take 

place; the child interprets the environment - 
him/herself. . • 

As was pointed out earlier, the* parenting nK)del emphasizes the teaching 
any learj^ng aspect of the socialization process. It might appear that 
the Ihre? variables actually fall, (nto two dimensions: the authority or 
controlling dimension (which includes the parent-child relationship and 
the parent-environment relationship) and the chiTd developm^t dimension 
(which includes the child-parent relationship and the child-environment 
relationship). The two dimensions are meant to describe the process of 
socialization; the triadic variables are meant to .describe relationships. 
withiu the process.^ 

The parenting nfodel represent^ a cognitive model: disicpline tech- 
niques represent actual behavior. The outcome is social and moral 



development (represented by goals, values, aspirations) ndt cognitive . 
dev^elopment. Graphically, we might *vietf the re,lationship-as such: 

* 

BELIEFS underlie BEHAVIOR directed PRODUCT , • 

toward' 

The PARENTING MODEL und^ies .DISCIPLINE directed SOCIAL AND 

toward MORAL DEVELOPMENT 

• • 

One might ask why this study has not been interested in cognitive develop- 
ment of the child, so common to other studies. The answer is two-fold. 
First, we found that mq^t of tfje parents, when asked about the outcome 
for their child, spoke in terms of social and moral development and not 
academic and/or cognitiv.e development.* Second, it. was the nature of 
this study that the outcome for the chiTdren was a secorid^order effect; 
the primary measure of impact would be change in the participant-parents, 
not in the children. Furthermore, the particular workshop focused pn 
discipline, techniques for proper s ocial /mo ra l_behavi or ai^ not academic 
techniques for cognitive development. - ' " 

Most of the parents believe in son^ form of control oyer the child. 
Some oarents control the child primarily through th« parent-child relation 
ship and other parents control the* qiiality of the environment for the 
child. Some parents use both equally and othor parents snphasize one 
type of control over the other. A few parents de-anphasized all kitids 
of control. The emphasis on the configuration of the three possible 
relationships (parent-child relationship, xhi Id-environment relationship, 
parent-environfT^nt relationship) is relative . Most. of. the parents try 
control both the environments and the parent-child relationship, but the 
degree to which they emphasize one part of the triad over the other is 

*This may be an artifact of class." The parents in this sample are 
working cl^s. Middle class parents tend to verbalize the chtTtf's . 
development in cognitive terms (McGi 1 1 i cuddy- Del i si , personal com- 
munication, 11/15/79). 
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what distinguishes different kinds of parenting nHjdels. The other 
.characteristic which distinguishes. parenting models Is the "quality" 
of the control, what kinds of techniques tne parents use with- their 
child that they derive from'the general premises of the parenting model, 

4 « 

' ^ It Should be noted that each parenting model represents, to^ne degree 
or another,, a^ compyite of the parents interviewed. The parenting models 
are/lerived primarily from the. population Interviewed and secondarily 
from the child rearing models In the literature. It is expected that 

' . « 

the parenting models will be refined in tt^ future as variables are 

s 

clarified and rearranged. The parenting models were developed 'as a 
hueristic device to shed light'on the prior conditioning or experience 

the parent mi^ht have had that would facilitate understanding the range • 

■I 

of effects after attending the program. The relevance of the models to 



impact will be discussed shortly.' 

There are severjil major problems In trying to develop the variables 
of the parenting model, which need to be worked out -jn future research; 
The most importantj^problem is trying to figure out the relationship be- 
tween what the parent's ideal goals are and their actual behavior with 
the child. The discrepancy between stated desires and actual behavior 
.was more severe in some cases, and numerjjus hours were spent in trying 
to place the parent into the proper "model The discreprfPlcy between 
ideals and actuality seemed to be most severe with parents going through 
a major transition In their child rearing practices. For instance, Linda 
C's goal was to Jet her children develop on their own and not exert so • 
much control. Her actual behavidr was nwre^ controlling than her goal. 
Sharon Terrari's (Case Example 0) position was much the same.^ Both ' 

t 

women. had come from hom6s where there was severe physical punishment 
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and both, woman j&xperienced strong reVnforcefflent for their goals from 
the workshop. Ultimately we decided that the actual behavior would 
override the ideal goals in. designating the current paxentjnQ model,' 
although the ideal goals might be more predictive of future behavior. 

Another major problem was in the variable "+/- other" (p. 176). A 
confusion' arose between value orientation and child development theory. ^ 
The value orientation was related to whether the parent taught the child 
to work toward g'roup and sacjal interests {+ others) as opposed -to 
working toward self interest (- others). The child development variabTe, 
which ultimately was incorporated qnto the ^parenting nwdel was related ^ 
to whether the child learns' on his own and without outside influence^ 
(- others) or whether the child learns only through the presence and help 
of the parent (+ others) '{see Appendix A). The child development variable- 
was chosen for the-p^renting nradel because it has to dp with the learning 
style o f the child and t|ie teaching style of the parent, a more fundamental 
distinction than the value orientation. Eugene Mead (1976) point^ out 
that in his discussion' of child rearing models, they all have in common 
(1) the importance of the parent as an exemplap "mddel-" of behavior and 
that (2) the goal of socialization is to create individuals who have^social 
interests in mind when, behaving. Values may cross-cut the various models, 
but what distinguishes the models -is the fundamental £|SSumptions about 
and einphaisis on (1) the degree of control t^e parent hps, (2). the necessary 
presence of the parent In the child^s growth and leamlngt^and <3) the 
degree of control the parent should exercise over the environment. The 
seven parenting models can be placed along a continuum from non-controlling 
to controlling and from self-directed to other-directed in the child's 
development. * 
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What follows Is a discussion of the various parenting models that 
the parents in the program represent. Sometimes, a model closely 

4 

corref<ponds with child rearing models prevalent in the literature. 
Olher timei, it appears that the parenting model is a variant of a 
popular child rearing model. David Kaplan (1972) points out that 

Models may (^important hueristic- devices In helping 
us arrive at>^lanation. Theories explain, models 
do not {1§6-167). 

He reiterates the important distinction between the explanatory value of 
the model and its relationship to reality. ♦ .• 

The most useful feature of a model is not its precision ' 
but its hueristic possibilities. . .In the use of the 
nxjdel. there are,, however, several significant Cautions » 
that ought to be borne in mind. First, a model is always - 
an approxination. The relationshiij oetween a model and % 
any empirical phenon^no^ is always' partial . . .Secondly. ' 
the relationship betwebi a model and any en^irical 
fJhenomenon is isomorphic— it is a relationship in 
similarity of structure rather than identity \P. 165). 

The description of each modeFis followed by a case exanqjle of a 

parent who participated in the workshop. The description of each model 

is hueristic and represents a composite of the parent; the case example" 

reFf^enUan^mpI Hear case and will be similV to the model in structure 

but not identity. It should toe r.ote(| that the parenting models, represent. 

one point in time, and so may have the appearance of being static models. 

'In fact, many of the parents had gone through changes' previously which 

may not be captured in the synchronic description of the parenting model. 

The Impact Study does not. asstane that parents have the same model through- 

out their lives or that they had the same parenting model now as *when t^jey 

began having children or that they may hav^ the saire one ten years later. 

Studies suggest that parents change their views and techniques of child 

rearing* with each successive child. This study can only describe, the 
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parenting model as it was in the beginning^ ancf end of*the workshop. 

What is Interesting is that child development theorists 'have not 
cor.cerned themselves with the "native models"— the child development 
theories* that parents hold. The contribution of this study, we believe, 
is in illustrating the child-devd^pment models thatjarents-lwjld and 
the degree to which they correspon'J with child development theories. 
A further contribution Is-fr deraonstrajing tha view that a person's prior 
conditioning and child rearing beliefs ^affects their learning patterns. 
B. the Parenting Models 

A. The Maslow Existential Phenomenologic al Model* 

— ' ; - 

This model assumes 'little or no parental control, self-develop- 
ment on the part of the child, and no parental contii-ol of the 
environment. (-Control , -Others, -Environment) 

PARENT ^ Boes hot use pdWer with CHILD 

^ ~ Gives autonomy to the ^ ^ 



Does not Fhterprets through 

control the'>^ ^ self-actualization 



ENVIRONMfNTJ 

In this model, the parent should abandon the right to use power. The 
child learns, through non-directee experiencing. The-^child needs autonorny 
to actualiierhis self and out of this will naturally ccsne ^ positive self- 
concept. Thie positive seTf-concept will then create good relations with 
parents and others. Value orientation tends to be towards self-exploration, 
Only three of the parents had this model, although this is a model very • 
popular In child rearing literature and espoused by Thomas Gordon in his 
Parent Effectiveness Trajning (PET) Program. 



♦The terms used here are based on Eugene Mead's Six Approaches to 
Child Rearing (1978). . ^ 
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This is the only model where the flow of learning Is outward from 
the child. In all the other models, the flow of teaching is from the 
parent, directed towards the child or' the environment or both. The 
emphasis in this model Is close to Rousseau's idea that a child, in 
Its natural state, has all the internal potential fpr self-developfi»nt, 
for interpretation of knowledge. This parenting model cotos closest to 
the "Organic Lamp Theolry" (Langer, 1979:7) and what Unger* calls the 
autogenetic „thesis that a person develops by h1s/h6r own actions. Tills 
model. does not-necessaril-y iinply a "stages of growth" assumption, although 
Langer suggests that it does. In this model, the parent tends to see her 
role as one of (1) fr^iend or companion who provides "guidance" when asked 

t 

and (2) whose views have equal, validity as those of the child. As one 

parent put it, you don't "tell a child what to do, you ask him." Parents 

with this model tend not "to see the world as dangerous or threatening, 

but rather to be explored. The world is not something to be controlled 

and "protection" is primarily irotivated by a desire to keep the child 

from harm, but it is really up to the child to learn. Some of J;he parents 

with this model see the chtld as going thtHJugh. stipes , others don't; • 

however, the "stage" is not seen as a factor InfTl biting or controlling 

/ • • • 

' ■ if ■ ' 

the parent's behavior, but rather /a recognition Jhat it might be an 

explanation for the child's behavior.* * ' 
B. The Gesell Developmental-Maturational Model 

This model fdAjses primarily on the parent controlling the environ- 
ment but letting the child develop within this controlled environment'. 
{-Control, -Other, >EnvironmiBnt) 

*See Case Example A, p. 2'59.» • ' . 
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\ 

PARENT J Sets limits with ^ CHILD 

Gives direction to '■ ' 



Creates "good" Regjjlates self 

within 




This model has In comnon with the Existential ^todel the vie«^biat\the 
child tends toward self- regulation and learns through self^expl oration. 
The parent's role is the>i to create the-rlght conditions w1tf»1n the 
environment for optimal development, ^n this ihodel, the parent controls 
the child through the control of -the environment. The child is free to 
develop the kind of relationship with the parent that she or he desires. 
There is give* and take in the parent-child relationship, and the pareht 
views- herself as a "guider." Parents in this^ntodel presiane that the 
child goes through regular stages of development and there is an ai^hasls 
on understanding these. stages In order to understand the child and then^. 
adjust the environmental conditions appropriately. Parents with this 
model tend to allow choices within the environment, tend to View thern^ 
selves as "protective" and there Is a slightly heavier emphasis on 
"providing" the right conditions for the child. There Is less emphasis 
on what^the child "should do" and more on what the parent "should" do.* 
C. Obedience and Self-Rel lance Model 

This model -^is. similar to the Existential Mod^lfbut with an authori- 
tative overlap. • In this model the parent believds that the chiW shpuld 
obey the parent s\ji generis, but 'that the child develops and learns on 
(tis own (^Control, -Others, -Environment). "The Wiodel appears to be 
authoritarian; hpwever, there is a .view that "you're on your own" and 

*See Case Example B, p. 263. 

-■ , - . ■ 1- ■ -■ ... r. 



a, great e^hasls on self-dlsciplin^ and self- Interpretation. 
PARENT Teaches right and wrong to ^ CHILD 



Is not responsible Is responsible for 

for child's . hi\ relationship 

relationship to - * .to' 



ENVIRONMENT' 



» 



In this model, each person bears her/his own responsibility for learning. 
A parent shouTd be obeyed because that is the parent's role. The' parent' 
role is to provide for the child within the imnediate environment but 
the parent cannot control the outside environment and can in no real 
sense, "protect" the child from the outside environment, since it is 
the child's function to^'figure out how-to "gefalong." The emphasis, in 
this model is on the. parent-child -^relationship, and not the parent- 
environment relationsnip. The parent tends to view herself as strJct, 
but the relationship can be conflictual or confusing because the parent 
desires obedience and self-reliance at the same time. The model does not 
emphasize a manipulative parent-child relatidnshifj.-* 
D. Authoritative-Transitional Model ^ 

This model focuses on the parent controlling the enviromnent arl • 

I 

controlling the parent's relationship with the child (+Corttrol,. -Others, 
+Env1ronmentai). The view Is that the child can devef^^n his/her own, 
without parental interference, but the view corfflicts with the parent's 
authority, which is held to be a given. The im>st salient' feature of - 
parents with this model is that they are in a state of transition to one 
of the previously mentioned models {-Pr, B, or C). They question the im- 
portance of asserting their authority in the child's developirent and tend 

♦See Case Example C, Appendix Bt page 267. 
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to focus *on tife child's own potentialities or on controlling the 
environment, rather tharf the child. 

PARENT Ideally does, not use power with ^ CHILD 

Acjtually uses power with 

Ideally regulates 
Controls ^ self within 

/,Actual ly parent 
"protects" child 

^ENVIRONMENT* 



The discrepancy between what the parent's chl.ld developnffint goals are 
and how the parent behaves with the child are apparent to the parent 
and she views herself in a self-conscious state of transition. Con- 
sequently, the Ideal is greatly in flux from irore controlling to less 
controTling. All the parents in' this model were a&used as children 
'(discussion on page 225) and the parents in this model would be in 
Parenting Model C if it weren't for the tren^ndous fluxuation and dis- 
crepancy between wf^at the parent wants .in their relationsJiip-with their 
child and their actual behavior.* 
E. The Adlerian Socio»Tele61ogical Model . , 

This iTKJdel focuses priraarily on the parent-child relationship and' 

■ • * ' , * 

there is very little. focus on fhe parent's control of the envirorment. 

' ' ' , . , ■ ■ ■ ■ ' 

{^•Control, +Others', -.Environment)- 



* 



PARENT Uses power, but with respect, with the ^ HILD 

. Interprets, through 

. trial and error and 

pinnate social interest 

■ENVIRONMENT^ 



♦See fase'^Sxample D, Appendix B, p. 271 




The focus tn this modfrl Is Of\ the Interests of the group. The "environ-- 
ment,- In effect, ts the group Interests. The child is born«w1th a goal- - 
setting (thus socio-teleological ) desire to strive f ran a position of 
powsrlessness to a position 'of .social power; the child, is also born with 
an innate desire to work, toward group/social interests. The function of 
the parent is, through a close relatiohship with the child, to teach the 
child the "proper" behavior to work towards group intetests. Power and 
authority are givens and the parent recognizes he/ power and authority, 
yer role is, however, to use it with respect, and thus demonstrate, 
through her own example, how to develop soTtial interests. The parent's 
role is not so much to try and "protect" the child from the power of the 
outside world, but rather to teach the child, through an authoritative 
and loving relationship, how to deal with the environnant himself- The 
parent feels that it is necessary that they be there in order for the 
child to learn "right from wrong," otherwise, the child would not^earn.* 
F. Behaviorist' Model 

# 

This model is similar to the behayiorist assumptions about child de-v 

• • • ♦ 

velopment. It is assumed that power and control are inevitable, and t^al"* 
all experience (learning) is due to external stimuli (operant conditioning). 
Reinforcement Is necessary for learning or change to tike place. ■, 

■> 

PARENT . Uses power with ^ CHILD 4 

Positive reinforcement ix 



Controls the ♦ Holds the 

ENVIRONMENT 



*See Case Example E, Appendix B, page 276. 
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he role of the parent is to control the external stimuli in a 
positive way, to provide the necessary reinforcement for the child to 

learn. The en^hasis is on the parent-environinent relationship mediating 

* * . ■ ■ ' 

the learning of the child. This nwdel makes the assumption that, "man' 
grows to be what he is made to be by his envi.'onmenti" 'it is a passive 
view and what Jonas Langer^ calls the "mechantial mirror theory" (1969: • 
4); a person is a reflection of the environment in a (presumably predict- 
able) mechanistic way. • - . 

The parents with this model either c^nscfously or sub-consciously use 

■ »■ . . ' 

positive reinforcement to reward behavior, and ignore bad. behavior. 

.Predictably^ tfiey responded well to the section on "rewards" which 
espouses the use of behavior edification techniques. >Some of the parerrts 
were more conscious t)f using behavior modification techniques than other 
parents.* * - 

G. The Calvinistic Model 

This r,{odel assumes that the child is born sinful and needs to be* con- 
trolled by the parent, have the. eviljcpocked out of him. and taughl "right 
from wrong. " (+Control , +Others, +£nvironment) . " 

In order to form the minds of (such) children^ the first - 
thing to be done is to conquer their will awd bring them 
•to an obedient temper. . ..(Parent's Magazine, 1976). ' 

/ ■ . ' 

This inodel was prevalent in Colonial New England, rbut is infrequent alnof)g 

the parents studied (Aries. .1962 TOeipause. 1975). 

PARENT Controls child with' ^ CHILD 

negative reinforc^nt 

Controls bad 

influences of^ * Molds 



* ENVIRONMENT 



*See Cas€^ Example F, Appendix B, p. 279. ' ' 
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The role of parent is to teach proper behavior,' s6^t a good ex- 

ample, and internalize the norms through "punishment or instilling 

guilt. The child tends toward evil, the parent sees evil influences" 

in the environment, and both of these must be equally controlled. In 

this model, both the parent-child relationship and the parent-envirdn* 

ment relationship must be controlled. 

The Calvinistic Model . is summed up by a poem by Anne Bradstree't; 

• S,tain^d from birth with Adam's sinful fact. 
Then I began to ^in as soon as^act; 

^ A perverse will, a love to what's forbid, 

A serpent's sting in pleasing face Jay hid; 

A lying tongue as soon as could speak 

and 5th Commandment do daily break. Of stubborn 

peevish, sullen, put and cry. 

That naught can please and yet I know not why. 

(Parent's Magazine, Parenthood in America , filmstrip 
Series No. 3, "Three Basic Theories," 1976;) 

The Calvinist Model assumes that the individual is basically irrational, 

and thus needs reinforcement from authority. There is an internal conflict 

between the individual's sinful/animal desires and the needs of society. 

Thus, socialization requires learning through a proper authority. The 

•Calvinist Model assumes that "inside", the individual are evils waiting 

for an outlet . This mqdel is a stimulus-response model of socialization. 

The emphasis is not only on an external control of socialization process, 

but the proper external control.* 



^See Case Exaniple^G, Appendix B« p. 286. 
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C. Discussion 

The value of conceptualizing parenting models is that it contributes 
to better understanding the relationship between child rearing practices 
and'-the beliefs which underlie them. In these case examples a number of 
variables which Influence changes in discipline techniques have been 
described. Parenting models impose certain requirements on behavior 
which can enhance or inhibit learning as with Diana; the fit between what 
the parent wants and how the parent behaves with the child may influence 
impact as with Marta; arid the degree of self-consciousness about this fit 
can affect Impact, as with Sharon. Impact Is related to other factors 
besides the-parenting model such as childhood ex, sriences, the age of 
the children, and the degree of conflict with one's spouse over the 
children. These are discussed later. ^ 
Par^enting Models and Ethnicity ' 

What is the best way to describe the parenting nK)del, along a contiiiuum 

't ■ 

or by a typology? If the seven models are grouped together along a coninuum 
which emphasizes" the control variable, patterns among the three ethnic 
groups can be observed. v 




TABLE 5: PARENTING MODELS BY ETHNICITY 



PARENTING , 
MODELS 


ETHNIC GROUPS * 


ANGLO PARENTS 


CHIC ANA PARENTS 


BLACK PARENTS 


No. % 


No. % 


No. % 


A (-/-/-)* 
B (-/-/+) 

Subtotal 


1 10.0 

3 30.0 

4 40.0 


1 11.1 
^ 4 33.3 ' 

> 

^ 5 41.6 


V — 

. 1 n.i 

1 11.1 

2 2,2.2 


C (V-/-) 
D (+/-/+) 

Subtotal 


• 

1 

' ^3 

4 40.0 ' 


1 
0 

1 8.3 ' 


3 
0 

. 3 33.3 


E (+/+/-) 
Subtotal 


« 

1 . 10.0 


t 

1 8.3 


0 


F 

Subtotal ' 


V 

1 10.0 


2 16.6 


• 4 44.4 


G (+W+) 
Subtotal ■ 


* 

0 0.0 


3 ' 25.0 . 


0 0.0 


TOTAL 


10 100.0 


12 100.0 


9 100.0 



- -Control, -Other, -Environment* 
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If we br^k' down the parents* in Table 5 by ^ach variable, the 
ethnic differences emerge nwre clearly. 

\ BftEAKDOWH OF TABLE 6 BY EACH VARIABLE ' . - 



• 

Variables in 

Parenting 

Model 


^ Number and -P^HInt of Parents 


by Ethnicity 


Analo Parents 

n » 10 
No. Percent 


n = 12 ■ 
No.' Percent 


Black Parents 

n « 9 
No. Percent 


+ Control 
- Control ■ 


6 60.0 . 
4 40'.0 


.7 • 58.4 
5 41.6 


7 7?. 7 
2 22.2 


- Other 
+ Other 


8 80.0 
f 2 20.0 


f 50*. 0 
6 50.0 


5 55.5 
4 44.4 


+ Environment 
- Environn^n^ 


7 70.0 
3 30.0 


^ 9 75.0 
3 25.0 


5 . 55.5 . 
4 44.4 



Three observatipns^can be made: 



1. All three ethnic groups en^hasized a controlling parent-child 
relationship (+ control )"i however, the Black parents were more . 
coatrolling than Anglos and Chtcana parents. 

2. AH three ethnic groups fmphrfsize'd self-development .ov^r other 
oriented 'developnffint. with the Anglo parents. emphasizing self- 
development the most. 

3. Black parents emphasized controlling the enviroreitent the least 
of the three ethnic groups; Ajfiglo and Chicana parents emphasized 
controlling .the environment most. 




*The reader is reminded that all the parents in this sutdy are mothers . 




. In summary, the variables in the 4»a renting piodels dellnealie ethnic 
differences; Anglo parents are the most self-development oriented, in 
their pa renting models; Black parents are the most parental control 
oriented I n the parent-child relationsHip and th e least efivironment- 

■ ' '■ — : n : 

control^o riented; and Chi eana and- Anglo parents are the most environ- 
ment control oriented in their parenting models . 

Other ethni^ differences appear to enrerge upon closer exaJBination. 
Black parents appear to be particularly receptive to using behavior 
modification techniques. Ijiere are a cluster af Chic^na parents who*- 
accept the "original sin" view of the child. The Anglo parents tend to, 
be the most inconsistent in setting rules and exhibit greater personal 
ambig\j1ty about using authority and control. The Bliifk parents more 
often than the other groups express a law of balanced reciprocity be- 
tween parent and child , "If you want me to do sonething for you, you . 
have to do something for me," which underlies the parents' overt e^ipres- 
sion of hierarchial parental authorit^r. • An analysis -is being made ^f the 
rich data collected on ethnic differences in value orientations, which 
cannot be presented in'. this report at this tim. However, preliminary 
analysis of the data suggest that there i^ major value orientation in 
all three ethnic groups towards self-sufficiency, both economic and 
psychological, with Black parents emphasizing self-sufficiency more 'than 
Anglo and Chicana parents. It is clear that further research on the 
complex relationship between* parental authority and'an emphas'is on self- 
sufficiency .need$ to be made in order to better understand the apparent 
contradictions in these two variables of the parent-child relationship. 

« » 
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V. . THE RAffBE OF EFFECTS ^ i" . • 

A. ' Introduction 
— p 

The Impact of the. parent education workshop was formulated in terms 
bf a ^range of effects," some anticipated and sojne ^unanticipated by the 
developers of the package. Anticipated effects Included changes in the 
four discipline techniques: listening, setting limits, rewards and . 
punishment. Unanticipated effects included changes in (1) other kinds 
of discipline techniques, (2) the parenf^s. self-confidence, (3) the 
parenting model of the parent, (4) the parent's role as ,a disciplinarian, 

. (5) other attitudinal changes In the parent (e.g., a greater sensitivity 
to children's feelings), and^(6) changes in the child's behavior: The 
four antiiSipated and six "Unanticipated effects were condensed into three 
major categories: (1) changes in discipline techniques; (2) non-tech- 
nique related changes in parental attitude or behavior; and (3) changes 
in the child's behavior (see Appendix!). Each parent" had what tan be 
referred to as an "impact score." If the parent reported no changes in 
all ten types of effects, thelr'.sco re was "0." If the parent repoV-ted 
changes inaJH ten categories of effects, their score was "10." The 
scores ranged from 0 .to 9. Overall, this meant that there could be a ^ 
possible 310 changes (10 types of effects x 31 parents in th^ san^ile). 

y The range of effects are discussed In the following sections: (1) 
A simmary of the total ntmiber of reported changes, (2) a discussion of 

, * ■ ' * 

the •t^pes of effects, (3) a discussion on the assoc i at 1or\. between the ^ j 

k ■ ' ' ■, 

■ types of effects and the iraplenientation process, specifically leadership 

^skills,' (4) 4 discussion on the association between the types of effects 

and the parenting models. This is followed by a summary of the signif- | 

icance of the findings. ^ . . 
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B. A Stfnoary of InMaact 

The impact of the parent workshop can be described in a nimber of 
different ways. ,First, |he Impact score represents, for e&ch parent, 

■ r ' '" ■ 

m 

the nwj4>er of changes reported of the total "possible changfes. Therefore, 
overall, the average parent reported 2.258 changes of a possible five 
(5) changes. In discipline technicjues which is 45.16% of the total 
possible changes that could be reported. 

^ TABLE 6: NUMBER OF CHANGES REPORTED FOR ALL SITES 



V 

Type of 
Change 


Number of 

Possible 

Changes 


Total No. 

of Possible 

Changes 

(x 31 parents) 


No of 
^ Changes 
RepBrtfeflh 

• 


Average 
-Impact Score 
* Reported Change/ 
Nuntfjer of 
Parents 


Percent 
of Total 
Possible 
Changes 


DISCIPLINE 


* 3 


155 


. 70 


70/31 =2. 25& 


45.16^ 


TECHNIQUES . 




(5x31) ' 






CHANGE IN 












PARENT 


4 


124 


28 


.28/31 » .903 


22.571 






(4x21) 


e 






CiWNGE IN 


* 










CHILD BEHAVIOR 


' 1 


31 

V 


13 


13/31? .419 


41.93% 


TOTAL 


10 ' 


310 


m 


^ . .. 


35. dU 



The average rate of change was almost half (45.161) for discipline ^techniques 
and 41.93% for changes in the child's behavior. These two areas of change 

- were anticipated by the developers -of the packagp. The least anKJunt of 
change reported was in non-discipline changes iri parents (22.57^), which * 

. were not anticipated by t-he developers of the ^f1TPs. 

Reviewing the. distribution of the impact scores for types of change 
(Table 7, p. 92)i 90.32% of the parents expeHehced some kind of change in 
discipline techniques, that 48. 39^^ of the parents experienced son« kind of 
other change, and that the 67.74% of the parents reported some kind of 
change in their child's behavior. 
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TABLE 7: IMPACT SCORE DISTRIBUTION 
BY TYP£ OF CW\NGE FOR ALL SITES 





OlSCIP 


LtNE tecwNtoues 


OTHER 


pArenY' c 




CHILD CHAN6£' ' 


1*0. of 


No. of 


% of • 




Wo o# " 

I1U». UT 








• • 


Cumu- 


Changes 


Parents 


Parents 


latlve 


Parents 


Parents 


latlve 






latlve 








Percent 








Nunibcr 


Percent 


Percent 


0 


3 


9.6d 


9.68 


• 

16 


51.61 


^1.61 


■ 10 


32.26 


. 32. 2e 


1 


5 


15.13 


25.81 


5 


-116.13 


67.74 


21 


67.74 


100.00 




9 


29.03 


14.84 


7 


22.57 


90.31 








3 


10 


32.26 


87.10 


2 


6". 46 


96.77 










*4 


MM 


100.00 


1 


3.23 


\po.oo 


- 






5 


0 


0.00 




- 




- 








TOTAL 


31 ' 






31 






31 






% of 


\ 


V 

1 
















Parents/ 




















Child Re- 




















porting 






90.32 






48.39 






67.74 


Sonie 


















Kind of 




















Change 





















The above table danonstrates that parents reported more change in discipline 

techniques than' in the other two categorias. Broken down by site (Table 8) we 

' - -J. ' " 

can see difference In the number reported at the various sites. 
TABLE 8; TOTAL NUMBER OF CHANGES PARENTS REPORTED By SITE 



TOTAL NO. 














CUMU- 


OF CHANGES 


NUMBER OF PARENTS BY SITE 






LATIVE 


REPORTED* 


SITE 1 


SITE 2 


SJTE 3 


SITE 4 


TOTAL NO; 


V PERCENT 


PERCENT 


0 


0 


3 


6 


0 


3 


9.'68 


9.68 


.1 


0 . 


4 


0 


0 


• 4 


12.90 


22.58 


2 


0 


0 


2 


0 


2 


6.45 


29.03 


3 • 


3 


2 


2 


1 


. 8 


25.81 


54.84 




1 


2 


0 


1 


4 ^ 


12.90 


67.74 


5 


1 


1 


0 


1 


3 


9.67 


77.41 


. 6 


1 


0 


1 


3 . 


5 


16:i3 


93.54 


7 


- 1 


0 


. 0 


0 


1 


3.23 


96.77 


8 


0 


0 


0- 


0 


0 


0.00 


96.77 


9 


0 


0 


1 


0 


> 1 


3.23 


100.00 


10 • 


0 


■ 0 


0 


0 


0 


0.00 


100.00 


TOTAL . 
















PARENTS . 


7 


12 


6 


6 


31 . 


100.00 





(10) poss 



ble effects. 
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At Site 1 the nianber of changes clustered from between 3 and 7 
reported changes; at Site 2. parents reported (l/ either little or no 
effect (between 0 and 1 changes) or (2) between' 3 and ^ changes. At 
Site 3; there was no particular cluster of changes. The range of changes 
^reported by parents varied from 2 to 9. At Site 4. 3 of the 6 parents 
reported a 60% (6 changes) rate of change, whicKis almost twice the 
average for all the sites. Breaking down the nun^er of changes by site, 
demonstrates the differential effect the workshops had. At Site 1, an 
fhe parents maintain an average or above average score. At Site 2, 7 
of the 12 parents experienced little or no impact. At site 3, two of 
the six parents experienced high impact and slightly below average impact 
was experienced by the other four parents. At Site 4, all of the'parents 
experienced average and above average impact. How do we explain the 
clustering of impact scores at each site? Was it due to the prior ex- . 
periences of the parents, the leadership skills", the nature of the social 
interaction, or the way the content was presented? Before we answer these' 
questions^ the types of effects the participants. experienced is relevant. 
C. The Type of Impact . 

Reviewing Table 9. the parents reported the most change (67.7%) in 
their attitudes and behavior in the listening technique. These changes 
ranged from taking the time to listen to the child to more important 
feelings, such as respecting the child's views and thoughts (see Coding 
Categories, Appendix A). 

Of the techniques discussed in the package, setting Itmlts was reported 
to have the least amount of change (35.48%). At least one- fourth (25.78%) 
of the parents reported changes ip other techniques unanticipated by the 
developers of the trainitig package.. These included not yelling or screaming 



TABLE 9: CHANGES REPORTED BY PARENTS 
FOR ALL SITES Br TYPES OF CHANGE 



Range 
of 

Effects* 


Nwnhpr* of Clunaiaf: 




•No Change 


Attltudlnal 


Behavioral 




fotal 


Subtotal 


No. 


, % 


Nq. 


% 


No. ] 


% 


No. 


% 


TECHNIQUES , 
Listening 


5 


16.13 


* 16 


51.61. 


21 


67; 74 


. < 

10 


32.^6 


Setting Limits 


2 


6.45 


9 


29.03 


11 


35.48 


^0 


€4.52 


Rewards 


5 


16.13 


11 


35.47 


16 


51.60 


15 


48.40 


Punishment 


2 


6.45 


12 


38.79 


14 


45.26- 


17 


54.74 


Other Tecfaniques 


1 


3.20 


7 


22.58 


8 


25'. 78 


23 


74.12 


SUBTOTAL ' 


J5 


9.68 


55 


35.48 


70 


45.16 


85 


54.84 


PARENT CHANGE 
Self-Confidence , 


8 


25.81 


t) 


0 


8 


25.81 


23 


74.19* 


Role of Discipline 


1 


3.20* 


2 


6.45 


3 


9.65 


28 


90.35 


Other Change 


5 


16.13 


6 


19.35 


n 


35.4^ 


20 


64.52 


Parentring Model ^ 


4 


12.90 


2 


6.45 


6 


19.35 


25 


80.65 


SUBTOTAL 


18 


14.52 


10 


8.05 


,28 


22.57 


96 




Child Behavior 
SUBTOTAL 


0 


0 


13 




13 


41.93 


18 


58.07 


TOTAL 


33 


;io.65 


78 


25.16 


111 


35.81 


199 


'64.19 



♦Coding is based on self-report change of 31 parents in sample. If change 
not reported, it 1s coded as "no change." 

at their child, and. Interestingly, giving the child more responsibilities 
In household duties. The changes reported by the parents in themselves* 
were an 'Increase In their self-confidence (25. 812} and other kinds of 
changes (35.48%) most notably feeling calmer and more patient. .Changes 
In the parenting model, whicfi Included a change toward being less con- 
trolling or toward recognizing .that the child can learn without the 



presence and ."protectiveness" of the partnt, mas reported by 19'i35X of 
the parents (Andrews, et al, 1975; Freeman, 1975). One reported change 
that was neither anticipated the developers of the training package 
nor was Implemented in feie research process was the change, in the 
parent's role as a disciplinarian. Three parerits *(9.65%) reported taking 
a more assertive role as enforce r/pun,isher of \^ehav1dr. Thisi is dis- 
cussed in more detail later. The developers of the training package 
anticipated that 'changes in discipline techniques would effect changes 
in children's behavior: 4>.93l of the parents reported a change 
in the children's behavior. Thase changes in the children included, 
an overall better relationship, less fighting with the parent, a more 
positive attitude toward "minding" and a greater "wi 11 Ingne&s to do 
household chores. One parent reported that her.i:h11drerf felt more 
"important" because she* was. taking the course to learn how. to get along 
better with them. They became actively involved in the iBformation she 
was receiving and the whole family became^ J nvolved in making charts - 
related to behavior modification techniques. T^ie rate of reported 
change In the children's behavior giv^s credence to the fact th^t the 
reported parent changes were t^ha^iora and not sinply attitudtnal. 
D. Type of Impact and The Implementation Process 

Reviewing the breakdown of the range of effects 'by site (Table 10)» 
Site 2 had significantVy less impact (20%) than the pthef three sites* 
Looking at the number of. attltudlnal and bfhavior changes reported for 
each site. Site 1 had a high percentage of* parents (7U) reporting changes 
in listening and punishment. At Site 2, there was no changes greater than 
50% reported for any given area. At Site 3, a significant percentage 
(83^U) of the parents reported changes in tisteningL ^nd rewarding and 




. TABLE 10: ATTITUOrNAL A1ID BEHAVIORAL CHANGES 
REPORTED BY PARENTS BY SITE AND BY TYPE OF CHANGE 



Range 
of 

Effects 



TECHNIQUES 
Llstcniiig 
Setting Limits 
Rewards 
Punishment 
Other 



Reported Change 



im r N « ? 



A* 



B No. _^ % 



1 4 

0 3 

0 2 

0 5 

0 5 



5 
3* 
2 
5 
5 



71.0 
33.3 
29.0 
71.0 
71.0 



No Change" 



No. 



2 

.4 
5 

Z 
2 



29.0 
57.0 
71.0 
29.0 
29.0 



Reported Change 



SitE 2 N "12 



B No. 



1 3 

2- 3 

0 3 

0 2 



5 
4 
4 

3 
2 



41.0 
33.3 
41.0 
25.0 
16.6 



No Change " 



No. 



7 
8 
7 
9 

10 



59.0 
66.6 
59.0 
75.0 . 
83.4 « 



SUBTOTAL 

PARENT CHANGES 
Self -Confidence 
Discipline Role 
Other 
Hodel 



1 19 20 57.0 



15 



42.0 



5 14 19 31.0 



41 



69.0 



SUBTOTAL 



CHILD BEHAVIOR 
SUBTOTAL 



2 0 

0 0 

1 '2 

2 1 



2 
0 
3 
3 



29.0 
0 

33.3 

33.3 



5 
7 
4 
4 



71.0 
100.0 
57.0 
57.0 



0 0 

0 0 

2 1 
i 

0 0 



0 
0 
3 

0 



25.0 



12 
12 
9 

12 



100.0 
100.0 
75.0 
100.0 



29.0 



20 71.0 



1 



3 ,'6.0 



45 94.0 



57.0 



33.0 



16.6 



10 83.4 



/ 



TOTAL 



6 26 32 45.7 



38 54.3 



7 17 24 20.0 



96 "^0.0 



/ 



*A»Att1tudinal change; number of parents reporting change, 
B-Behavioral change rejwrted by parent; behavioral change assun^s attltudlnal 
change. 
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TABLE 10 (Continued) 



im 3 N ■ 5 

Reported Change 



SITS 4 j> ~ 

No Change 



No Change 



Reported Change 
A B No. % 



B No. 



ft' 



No7 



No. 



5 

0 2 



5 
2 



83.1 
33.3 



1 


4 


5 


83.1 


0. 


3 


3 


50.0 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


14 


15 


50.0 



1 

4 
1 
3 
6 



16.9 
66.6 
16.9 
50.0' 
100.0 



2 4 

1 1 

2 2 
2 1 

1 . 0 



6 100.0 

2', 33.3 

4 66> 

3 50.0 

1 16.9 



0 

4 66.7 

2 33.3 

3 50.0 

5 83.1 



3 
0 

2. 
0 



0 
1 
0 
1 



15 50.0 



8 B 16 53:0 



14 47.0 



3 50.0 

1 16.9 

2 33.3 
1 16.9 



3 . ^0.0 
5 83.1 

4 66.7 

5 83.1 



3 . 


0 


3 


50.0 


3 


50.0 


1 


1 


2 


33.3 


4 ' 


66.7 


0 


3 


3 


50.0 


2 


50.0 


2 


0 


•2 


33.3 


4' 


66.7 



29.0 



17 



50.0 



71.0 
% 



50.O ^^0 



10 41.0 



4 66.7 



14 58.0 
2 33.3 



6 19 25 41.7 



35 



58.3 



14 16 30 50.0 



30 50.0 
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an Increase In self-confijdence. At Site 4, all the parents raported 

changes In listening, and over 50% of the parents reported changes in , ^ 

rewarding, punishing, an increase in self-confidence and other changed, 

such as a greater patience-with their children. Over- half the parents . 

at Sites 1, 3, and 4 reported changes in their children's behavior, . 

It was hypothesized that three variables might account for differences 

in impact; (1) leadership skills, (2) the nature of the social interaction, 

and (3) the "fit" between the content of the package and ihe parents' prior 

^^©{fper.iences. Ea^ of the -four sites was examined in terms of these three 

possible causal factors in the imp lenientat ion process.' It was nqt ^ 
certain which of the var^iables in the implementation process would.be 

most important in inderstanditig diffirenti'al impact, and, in fact', the 

primary focu^ of the research- 'was noft a study of tfie implementation 

process so luuch as a docun^ntation Of the Impact. There. was no control* 

for different content, so' wha^ can be said at^out content is limited. ; The 

parents were self-sel.ected so there wa5 no control for social interactton. 

Nor was there control for differences in leadership styles. The choicer 

of leader was left at the discetion of the contact person at each 

o • ■ - • ■ J - 

% ' • 

parent education program. A comparison of leaders, unanticipated by 
the research plan, developcTd- as a consequence of- the leader chosen foV 

m * 

^ < •. 

at Site 2. That leader highlighted some of the ways In which leader^ip* 
style could affect the level of Impact. The leader at. Site 2 was te^hing 

a non-credit child develof^nent class to CET.A einployees who worked at an 

* * 

after school day care program. The leader was interested in the materials 

* . ' » 

and incorporated them Into her classroom structut^. Consequently,* the 
training package was presented under ^unusual circi^stances— in a mre 



iFonnally structured environment, with non-voluntary particlpatns, and 
In a "teacher-student" interaction style. The other three sites 
T^Tdwed the trafff tTbnal SemT 

pation structure which have characterized most of^the previous parent 
training wor{<shol5s in parent ejlucation programs.* 

1. The Leadership Style 
s The leaders fell into two styles based on^eir techniques 

and their perceived role: pedagogical and problem-solving. The 

« 

clue to understanding the nature of the impact at each site lies 
partiajlly in the differences found in leadership styles. Overall, 
the lowest reported change was reported at Site 2 which appears to 
be associated with leadership style. The leader at Site 2 had a 
"pedagogical leadership" style and the leaders at the other three 
site^ had a "problem-solving" leadership style, 
(a) Leadership Technique — ■ , . 

(1) Pedagogical (Site 2): The leader used a lecture format 
standing in front or using a chalkboard, or in some way 
maintaining a physical or 'hierarchial separation between 
herself and the participants. Example: the leader stands, 
the Jjarticipants sit; the leader stands in front,, the 
-par-ticipants- sit-in. a. .nlrcle. .. TlieL jjedagQglcal. ^tecliniquE -. 
"assigns" groups rather than letting the participants ^ 
t divide themselves in groups. ^The tone of vo^ce is 

"pedagogical" or "talking down," with phrases such as 
"explain and tell us why." There is, more often Vith the 
, pedagogical technique, an expressed consciousness of 
"keeping on the track." Example: the leader will cut 

♦A more detailed description of each site Is in Appendix C: 
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off a discussion to move on to the""rfejt point so 
"everything" will be covered. 

(2) Snail Group Discussion (Sites 1, 3, 4): The lepier 
uses small group discussion techniques, such as iniroducing 
the parents to. each other, eTiciting non- talkers, /asking 
for other opinions, playing down the "authority" role of 
the leader, and encouraging group participation. The 
small group discussion techniques are built into the 
package. For example, having parents introduce themselves 
in the beginning and asking .them for their defintion of- 
discipline occurs at the first session. Throiighout the 
package, parents are asked to comment on the films and 
cassettes to encourage group participation. However, some- 
times the questions are simplistic and rhetprical, and the 
leader appears to be pedagogical, asking for standardized 
replies. Most of the ^leaders modified their approach after 
the first session because the parents became unresponsive. 
They began to ask for a general reaction, rather than "the 
reconmended list of questions (Example: "How well did 
Carol's mother use the steps in the listening technique?"- 
^ Listening^ssion, p. 50, Leader's Manual). 

2. Leadership Role ^ 

Although there was some overlap, the pedagogical leader tended 

to view herself as an "information-giver," whereas the problem 

solving leaders tended to view their role as a facilitator of 

conversation among th' parents. 




(a) Information-Giver 

The leader tends to view the content of the package as the 
priority discussion topic. TJ\e leader keeps on the topic and 
will cover the material thoroughly, highlighting major points.- 
The leader reviewed previously discussed materials at the next 
session, particularly for those who were not there. The package 
builds in a certain amount of review and leaders are encouraged 
to relate the current session to the previous session. All of 
the leaders made some attempt at review, but the amdunt of 
time spent on it varied. The Info^tion-giver ^j^so brings in 
additional information requested by, the parents. Tfie leader at 
Site 2 Identified tier role as Informiition-giver. 

(b) Problem-SoTver (Sites 1, 3, 4)/ ' ' 

The leader does not perceive her role as offering solutions 
to problems but rather as facilitating discussion of solutions 
to problems which* come from the group rathpr than the leader. 
The problem-solving leader encouraged parents to discuss their 
problems and to^|H;Qyide answers. The leader related the parents' 
experiences to the content of the package." For example, the 
leader might say, "Would the listening technique have been 
useful with Judy's problem of getting Juan to bed?" 
3. Social Interaction 

The nature of the social interaction was closely related to the 
leadership style and how much the leader encouraged participation 
and advice-giving anK)ng the parents. The degree of social inter- 
action also seems to have been related to wh«^her any of the parents 
knew each other or the leader prior to coming to the parent education 
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workshop. During the sessions, interviewers noted the restive 
"proportion (5f interaction between (1) the leader to the group, 
(2) the leader to an Individual. (3) an Individual parent to 
another parent (giving advice, answering a question, reactlngLto 
a comnent) and (4) an individual parent to the leader (answering 
a rhetorical question, reacting to information, asking for !nfor- 
mation) and (5) an individual to the group (bringing up a problem 
to discuss, a general comment). With the pedagogical leaderi, the 
social interaction tended to be more directed at the leader or the 
group in the form of reacting to information given. If there was 
-uionversation among the parents, it tended to be unrelated to the 
general discussion. With the problem-solving leaders, the more 
comfortable and intrmate the profal em-sol vina style of the leader, 
the more the parents tended to take over^the social interaction. 
Further, there was more individual parent to parent interaction, 
in the form of offering advice, "stroking" or support, or disagree- 
ment with solutions offered. Time did not allow for systematic' 

• , . "... 

analysis of the social interaction. A secondary analysis of the 

■ - ' \ - i 

data could quantify the number of times of each kind of social 
, Interaction- tc s^ppert- the 4istinctiDn- between the two leadership ' 
styles and its effects on social interaction and impact. . • .. 
A. Content of the Training Package ^ 

Originally, it was hypothesized that there would be a positive 
relationship between time spent on the content of the package 
(discipline techniques) and degree of change In discipline 
techniques. Alternately, it was hypothesized that the time spent 
on discussion unrelated to the content of the package would .increase 
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the possibility of other (non-discipline) change?. If the parent 
brought up a problem where the solution desired or offered was 
related to discipline techniques, it was considered content- related. 
If the parent brought up a problem that seemed to be more generalized 
(marital conflict, step-marriage situation, absent father, lack of 
assertiveness, lacK of self-confidence), it was not considered 
icontent related. ' 

The distinction between content related and non-content related 
problems was not always clear-cut, as for example wh^n one parent 
began talking about her daughter being afraid of the dark and, during 

ft 

the n^xt two sessions, the bedtime problem was seen as only part of 
a set of problems related to the mother's confustion in the disci- 
plinarian role. More clear-cut were non-content related discussions 



on topics such as the energy crisis, where 



the summer, step-family situations, and \m to toilet train the child. 



^^t also was considered non-content related 
the issue, as in the latter example. 

In general, the problem- solving leaders 



to put one's child during 



if the .leader so defined 



tended to spend mre. t\m 



on n"i>n-content rejated topics insofar as t^ey let the parents define 
the discussion. The site where there was i;he roost non-content related 

r. • 

discussion |tad the greatest impact in non-discipline areas. This 
lends support to -the hypothesis proposed, but there were no controls 
to differentiate between the implanentatlon process and. prior ex- 
periences as the causal explanation. Appendix C elaborates on the 
configuration of the variables at each site. 
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SuRinary - . ^ . 

1. Parents at sites with probl en-solving leaders ^tended to 
report more change than parents at the site with a 
pedagogical leader.^ At the sites where there were problem- 

-solving leaders (Sites 1. 3. 4)r, problems tended to emerge 
which had not been discussed* in the pre-interview whereas 
with the pedagogical leader, the interviewers knew of 
-problems that never came up in the discussion. Oneindi- ' 
cation "of the higher level of Impact could be that the parents 
^ are bringing up issues and problems that are relevant to their 
experiences. • ^ 

2. Parents who engaged in more non-content related discussion 
tended to report changes^ in areas not related to discipline 
technique^. The parents at Site 4 reported changes in 4l% of 
other-parent changes>-«s opposed to the parents' at Sites 1 and 

■ '^ (29%) and parents at Site 2 (6%) (see Table 10). 
.3,, The problem-solving leadership style is associated with 
parent to parent social Interaction which seems to be associated 
wl^th a higher level of reported change. A sfcondary analysis 
of the data would possibly reveal more specific distinctions 
between leadership style and kinds of social Interaction. 

* 

E. Parenting Models and Inyact 

■ ■■"^ ^. . . . ■ ■ • ■ 

Can we further explain the changes the parents reported by the 

parenting model they held prior to coming to the parent education work- 

shop? The General Mills Survey\(1977) on child rearing practices found 

that ch1,rd rearing beliefs correlated with child rearing ptractices. 

Specifically, they found that "authoritarian" parents tended to use 
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''old- fashioned" discipline techniques such as physical punishment^ 

and that "permissive" parents tended not to spank (see also Impact 
.Study, December 1978)./ The parenting nwdels that we have developed 
Include more than the "authoritarian" or controlling dimension of the 
parent-child relationship that the General Mills Survey tested. The" 
parenting models in the Impact Stuc^y Include three variables (1) the 
parent 'sUontrol of the parent-child relationship (2) the degree of . 
self or other development of the child and (3) the degree of parental 
control over the envtronment the child Is In, One question which arises 
Is, "Is there an. association between^parenting models and discipline 
techniques?" in^he Impact Study? We will discuss the relationship 
between" parenting nwdels and discipline techniques and then see If ^ 
this relationship illuminates the-lcinds of changes the parents ex- 
perienced. 

Looking at Table 11, it. appears that the use of positive. discipline 
techniques Is associated most closely with the sfelf-other {-/+ Other) 
variable and not with the controlling variables (-/+ Control, +/- Environ- 
ment). The hypothesis is: parenting models that value self -development 
(- Other) more frequently use positive discipline techniques than 



parenting nKHlels that value other> oriented development (+ Other), this 
suggests that the key to the use of positive discipline techniques lies 
in the parent's view 'of the child's develo|>r«nt process, rather than In 
the parent's vjew of their need to express^ parental control or control 
~i^te envt ronm e nt. -TM s findin g has impli cat ions f or jjarenjt Ig trat ntng 
workshops, and supports tfie*' findings about the range of effects. The 
in^ortance of Velf-development variable gives a clue as to wh^ the 
listening session had the greatest impact on the parents. Parents who 
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TABLE 11: PARENTING JWDELS AND DISCIPLINE 
TECHNIQUES: PRE- INTERVIEW 



Discipline Techniques 



Parenting Model 



Listen 
Praise . 
Don't Spank 



Rliiber of Parents 
Set Take Away 
Listen Praise Reward Limit PriyHege PunishlAjBl'Ct'DiEjFiG 



1. 
2. 
3. 
.4. 



+ 

+ 



+ 
+ 



5. -+ - + 
6/ + + 
7. + + 



+ 
+ 

+ - + 



+' 
+ 



Listen 
Pcaise 
Spank 



8. • 
. 9. 

10.' 

^ 

Don't Listen 12. 
Praise, 

' Don't -Spimk^ 43v 



+ 
+ 



+ 
+ 

•4. 



+ 



+ 
+ 
+ 



Don't Listen 14. 
Praise 

Spank 15. 



+ 
+ 



Don't Listen 16. > 

Don't Praise 

Spank 17. 



+ 
+ 



• parent reports use of this technique 
-.• parent reports non-use of this technique 
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"listen" to the child tend to believe that the child is learning Some- 
think on his/her own. that is worth listening to. It would seem that the 
workshops should focus on giving a parent encouragai^nt to let the child 
develop on his own, being attentive (listening) to the child's develop- 
ment, and emphasizing the exploratory behavior of Children. 
.2. Parenting Models and Thg Range of Effects 

Comparing the, relationship between parenting models and discipline 
techniques before and after the parent training workshop, we can see 

« 

that the greatest shift has been in parents with Parenting Model F 
in the areas of active listening and non-physical punishment. We ex- 
amined the hypothesis of the General Mills Study: the more controlling 
the parenting nwdel, the greater the use of negative discipline techniques. 
An analysis of the data was not able to support this relationship.* 

4 JA3LE 12: PARE|<TING MODELS AND DISCIPLINE 
TECHNIQUES BY ETHNICITY: PRE-INTERVIEW 



PARENTING mimi . ftELlANCE i 

MOOa ON PQSITIVE TECHNIQUES - ON NEGATIVE TFnHNTniir^ 


6 








C 


CC 


F 


B** 
BB 


A 


B C 


c 




E 


A C , 






' i '' ' 
t f 






A 


A 




^ 

A 




C 


BB A C 


B 


M 






B 


AA CC 
CC 


A B 




« 




A 


A ' 


B C 








Total 


. 17 


*>• 

7 ' 


2 


3 


2 



Listen Listen Iton't Listen Don '-t Listen Don't. Listen 
Praise Praise Praise Praise OonU Praise 

Don't Spank Spank Don't' Spank Spar\k Spank 



♦♦ A« Anglo; B*Black; C«Ch1cana . 

*The Calvinist Model has a built-in assiBtipt ion of use of negative 
discipline techniques. ' . 
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Reviewing Tables-n and 12, the parents with Parenting Hodel F 
use a variety of both positive and negative discipline techniques. ' 
What patterns can be found? All parents with Parenting Models A, B, 
and C, which are characterized by self-developflient {- Other), tend to 
rely on positive techinques of discipline. Two of tjjp three abused 
parents with Parenting Model D also tend to rely on positive discipline 
techniques. 



TABLE 13: PARENTING MODELS AND DISCIPLINE 
TECHNIQUES BY ETHNICITY: POST* INTERVIEW ' 



PARENTING 
MODEL 


RELIANCE RELIANCE 
ON POSITIVE TECf^NIQUES ON NEGATIVE TECHNIQUES 


G 




C C 










F 


B'B B 6 






• 








A C 








« 




0^ 


A 




A 




A 




c . 


B B A B 




B 






^ ^- I 


B 


AAA 

c c c c 




6 








A 


A 




B C 




1 




I Total 


.22 


2 


5 




2 





Listen Listen ^ Listen Don't. Listen Don't Listen 'Don't Listen 

Praise Don't Hraise Praise Praise . Praise Don't Praise 

Don't Spank Don't Spank Spank Don't Spank Spank Spank 



♦A'Anglo, B»Black, C=Chicana 

The other major shift was in the parents with the Calvinist Model to 
a position of more active listening. .The above table danonstrates the 
shift of the parents with the niore cWroUir^g parenting, models frm 
using negative discipline tephniqf^es to a" greater use of positive disti- 
pllne techniques. However, the table does not indicate (1) what other 
changes might have happened to the parents. and (2) what charges the 
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parents who wtrt i1r«i4y using positive discipline techniques ex- 
perienced. 

Another wey to view the relationship t^etween parenting models and 
Impact Is to look at the total kii^ds of effects by parenting model. 
Reviewing Table 14, changes In listening are reported by over 50% of the 
parents In all the parenting models. Changes In setting limits are 
reported by ovet* 50% of the parents with Parenting Kodels 0 and E. 
Changes In the rewarding technique are reported by over SOS of the . 
parents with Parenting Models A, B, D, and f. Changes In punlsho^nt 
techniques are reported by over 50% of the parents with Parenting Models 
B and G. Over 50% of the parents with Parenting Model B reported an 
increase in self-confidence. Over 50% of the parents with Parenting 
Model A. F, and G reported a change in their child's behavior. The 
three sites and the total number of. reported changes by parenting model, 
supports the previous before and after comparison which shows that the 
more controlling, other-directed parenting models (F and G) were the roost 
likely to change their discipline techniques, most notably to more active 
listening. Table 14 demonstrates the changes of the parents with the less 
controlling parenting models (A, B, C). The parents with the less con- 
trolling, self-development oriented parenting models were reccpti ve (1) 
to increase In self-confidence {B< D), (2) to becoming more assertive In 
the disciplinarian role (A, C) and (3) to being less punishing (B). 
Changes In. the parenting mpdel were with the less controlling, more self- 
.develo{M!ient oriented parents (B, D). Overall, the parenting nradels least 
receptive to Impact were C, E, and 'G while the parenting models mQst 
receptive to "^Impact were A, 8, D and F, based on the average Impact score 
for the parenting models {total number of reported changes? number of ^ 
parents). 



TABLE 14: PARENTING mOilS BY RANGE 
OF EFFECTS FOR SITES 1. 3, and 4* 



IRTING CNANfiFj; tfi 



N » 


Parenting 
^tode1 > 


Impact 
Score 


Listening 


Setting 
Limi ts 


1 


Pun 4 ishniPttf' 


Hf" hot* 


Self, 
uonnoencfi 


UlSCi- 

pitne 

DmI a 

Hoi e 


^ other 


Parent 
Model 


Child 
8e- 

havior 


1 


A 


5.0 


1.0 


0.0 


1.0 


0 0 


i . u 


n n 


1 mXJ 


n n 
U. U 


0. 0 


1 .0 


5 


B 


5.6 


g 


A 
. 1 


D 
• 0 


.0 


.4 


.0 


0 


.2 


~ .4 


.4- 


1 


C 


3.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


.1.0 


1.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2 


. 0 


5.5 


.5 


1.0 


1.0 


.5 


0.0 


.5 


,0.0 


.5 


1.0 


.5 


2 


E 


3.0 " 


1.0 


1.0 


. 0.0 


.5 


0.0 


- 1.0 


0.0 


.5 


0.0 


.5 


5 


F 


5.^ 


.8 


.2 


.6 


.4 


0.0 


.2 


.2 




.2 


.6 


3 


G 


3.0 


1 .9 


.33 


0.0 


.56 


.33 


0.0 


0. 0. 


. .33 


0.0 


.66 



•Because the irapaqt on the parents was affected significantly by the pedagogical leadership style. Site 2 
was eliminated to ascertain wre clearly the role of prior experiences In exploring Impact. 
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F. DHcusslon , •. 

How do we account for the different kinds of Impact? The factoids In 
change could be due to leadership ability, to the p^urent's previous 
disci e^fKe techniques, to their parenting models, to the^ content of the * 
MMTP, or to the social interaction during the training, workshop. We 
found that all these variables had some effect on explaijiing the inipact. 

« 

Let us first take the leadefship ability . We hypothesized 'that dif- ' 
ferent implementation of the parent training package would produce 
different Impact. What we found was .that the "probl em-solving leader" 
(as in Sites 1, 3, and 4) had alirost twice the rate of Impact as the ; 
"pedagogical leader" (Site 2) regardless of any other variables. 

Further, the nature of the effects differed by site "(see Table 9: 
Range of Effects by Site); The Site 1 training v^rkshop was tije most 
effective in changing attitudes and behaviors about punisNiient artd was . 
least effective in changinc- attitudes and* behaviors about rewards and 

self-confidence . .The Site 3 training workshop was the most 
effective in changing attitudes and behaviors about reward-tng . Site 4" 
was most effective in changing ^tjtitudes and behaviors about listening and 
^vher changes in parents, specifically -In becoming calmer, nK}fe patient 
and yelling less.\ All, three of the.s4tes wetre equally effective In changes 
in the child's behavior . Problem-solving leadership st^le is associated 
with the greatest number of effects. But were these the differences Id 

association with leadership style? 

' ■ "* ' ' * , ' ' • 

Anotheretiypothe§1s was te$ted: Parents whose values and techniques . 

♦ ■ ■ ♦ 

of chijc^rearirtg most closely correspond with those of the training 

package will efperience a greater positive'^'reinforccnient in the area of 

self-confidence and techniques . The rationale was that the parent would 
' • 4- . ■ . 
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receive a positive reinforcement for their techniques through the 

"authority" of the package and thus would experience greater self- 

~co«fideoG€, To s«ne extent this was true. The parent experienced ^a 

mild reinforcement, but did not report it as a change (nor was it 

coded as a .change— see Appendix A). Therefore, this' hypothesis could 

not explain the differential impact by site. 

If we. look at the kinas of "parenting models" and discipline tech- 

ni^es {what can be called "prior experiences") the leaders were dealing 

with, a better explanation of the different kinds of impact that 

occurred at each site can be offered (Table 10: Parenting Models and 

Discipline Techniques by Site). Some parenting models were more receptive 

to change than others. The following hypothesis is proposed: Those 

« " 

- discipline techniques parents rely on'the most are the most receptive to 
change . The leader at Site 1 had three parents who had^a Calvinist Model " 
'and Who relied heavily on punishment. This would appear to explain the 
change in punishment techniques: The leader at Site 3 had three parents 
who had a Behaviorist Model and who wfere receptive to relying on rewarding.' 
The parents at Site 4 were more interested in changes in themselves than 
in changes in the parent-cliild relationship. Overall, the more controlling 
'parenting models (F, G) used more positive discipline techniques, and the 
less ccntrolling parenti.ig models tended to experience a wider variety of 
unantic'Hpatett changes. The general point is: what a parent brings to a — - 
session in the form of philosophy and techniques is crucial in. understanding 
the range 'of effects the parent will experience . It appears that problem-/ 
solving leadership skills are a necessary, but not sufficient cause of 
impact.' ■ • * 
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Analysis of the data has confirmed that the content of the package 
can make a difference in impact. The session on "listening" had uni- 
foml^ -hig^ Jiapact, rega-rdless of the leader-^jr -the prior -conditioniflg 
of t^he parents. 

The explanation for this appeared to be that the session on listening 
touched on some view? '•a child rearing that went beyond a technique of 
activ2 listening. It triggered a greater sensitivity to children's 
feelings that cut across parenting models and discipline techniques. 
For instance, parents said: 

- Before I didn't really pay no mind to tfieir feelings. 

- I Ifearned how l*m supposed to te,n him he did it in the wrong way 
without upsetting him or hurting' his feelings. 

- I learned through the session if you really find out what they're 
trying to tell you, you make a lot more sense outXof the argument. 

- I.irever did think of them as being like us. I reaUzed that they're 
were more than just kids. They were the same as we\are and they all 
got the same feelings as we do. 

- The best way of making them mind you is to listen to them, let them 
get their point through. You've got to realize you were little once, 
too. You've got to try to work with them instead of shutting them 
out. 

More than any df the othef sessions, the session on listeninp set the 
groundwork for parenting model changes. What runs through these abovfe 

« 

quotes is a greater sensitivity to the equality of children v.ith adults 
and a realization that children's experiences and emotions are similar 



to adults. The child is no longer in a category separate from the parent. 
The extent to which this is realized can have far-reaching implications 
for the way parents treat the child. The content of the training 
package, if it touches on beliefs, can be sufficient cause of change . 



ERIC 
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Two other components of the Implementation process were examined; 

(1) the nature of the social interaction among the parents and (2) the 
Impleipentation of the content by the leaders. Inpabt^ was not associated 
with a number of implenwntatiqji differences. Leaders Who made major 
innovations, such as including, "strojcing" games at Site 3, -had no 
appreciably different impact. Repetition of points and going over 
materials (a "pedagogical" technique) used by the leaders at Sites 2 and 
4 were insufficient to explain the differences in Impact. The social 
interaction at Site 2, where there was a strong distinction among the 
parents between "jiving" with each other and "fronting" with the leader/ 
teacher was insufficient to explain differences in imoact. This was a 
consequence of the leader's definition of the workshop as a "classroom" 
and probably contributed to the difference in the implenjentation process. 
There were not enough controls in the study to say to what degree this 
was a causal factor. There were no correlations between be;ng a "talker" 
or "non-talker" (the degree of participation) and the level of impact. 

In summary, of the three factors in the implementation process (leader- 
ship skills, social interaction and content) the irore important causal 
factor was (1) whether the leader defined her role as problem^sol ver or 

(2) as information-giver and whether the leader used small group tech- 
niques or not. " • 

Are there any other factors which account for differential effects? 
The training patkage was designed for parents with young children. It 
was anticipated that parents with older children would not experience 
as much impact as parents with younger children. This* assumption was 
supported in tfie cas* of parents with children ]3 years and over. But, 
surprisingly enough, the parents wit»> children in the 8-11 year old range 
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seemed to have benefited aUwst as much as the parents with children in ' 
' the 4-5 year old range. . 

TABLE 15: RANG£ OF EFFECTS OF PARENTS BY AGE OF OLDEST CHILD 



Number ^ ' " ' , 
of . Age of Oldest Average Score Age of, Youngest Average 
Parents Child Range .of Effects* Child Score 



4 >. • 


13-20 years 


' 1.0 


* none 


mm 


9 


6-11 years 


4.r • 


1 


0.0 


4 


^7 years ' 


2.5 


6 


3.0 


10 


. 4-5 years 


• 4.5 

2 ^ 


9 


3.0 


4 


below 4 yrs. . 


' \ 3.0 


. 3 


3.25 


31 


• 




-1 to 2 years 

* 'r - 


• 4.0 



♦Average '':ore r Total scorfe/niunB^r of parents out of a possible score of 10.0. 
Average for all sites is 3.5. 

A more telling factor, however, is not the age of the oldest child, but- 
the age of the youngest child. Table 15' shows that the younger the age 
group, the higher the likelihood of impact. Interestingly enough, this 
view was expressed by^^number of the parents, at Site 2, who tended to 
have children who wer^ older. Although they found the package "boring," 
they suggested that it might be most beneficial to teenage and first-time - 
parents and parents of very young children. 
_ Unanticipated Effects , , 

1 . Ambivalent Attitudes Toward The Rewards Sessio n 

- « y ■ ■ C 

' session on rewards produced the most discontent with the 
message of the package. Tbis session advocates the use jo/ behayior 
modification techniques with children, such a- reinforcing good be- 
havior with a reward and rewarding after the good behavior has 
occurred so that the reward appears "spontaneous and unplanned." 
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Rewarding before^ the good behavior has occurred is a "bribe." 
{Leader's ftenuat/- Ways ^to-&tstrtp1t ."p. 88)'. 

significant minority of the parents felt uncomfortable with 
the method. 

V 

. - I stm don't feel comfortable with it. I'm trying it 
now with Earl because he likes to' put things in the 
trash and I feel that praise is just not enough. I 
like the idea, but I haven't found a comfortable way 
to use it. J 

Another parent said: '' 
" ■ • ' ■ • . 

- It sounds very contrived; you have to^fprce yourself to 
1 be that kind of personality, to be conscious of it 
^ (noticing good behavior). 

One parent felt that rewarding had a number of bad consequences. 

- First, they have a tendency to find all the good things to 
do. Second, you can teach a child values without that 
kind of reward. Third, a child would become dependent 
on reward. He's gonna think that no matter what he does, 
he's gonna get a reward and our system just doesn*t work 
that way. 

- He's gonna be disappointed in school; he's gonna turn out 
to be a loner, lose the friendship and con^anionship of 
children his own age because children are cruel, the/ - 

'■ will ignore you. I think the important thing is just to 

instigate values through trj^l and error and then he ^ 
doesn't need rewards. ' ^ 

This parent's parenting mode} was A (Maslow-Existential-p^nom- 

ertological). 

The parents who seem to be nwst responsive to the use of behavior 

m 

modification techniques were those with the Behaviorist Model, as cafj 
be expected. * 

The major objection to the use of rewards centered around the 
feeling that a child would becc^ "dependent" on rewards, particularly 
for 'behavior that was "expected." .Even the^parents who found the 
technique useful did not find it easy to implement. 
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- I don't want to bribe them, i 'don't wan.t that to be the 
only reason they do It, and that's what I'm having a little 

bit of trouble with. So«ftt1wes-4ti«*eas^l€r-t«-sliyrHf-yoti — — 
do so and so ygu can have so and' so." I'm trying to get out 
of that, letting them do what they're gonna do rather than 
expecting soroething frpm It. 

The 'same parent (Parenting Moctel .D) continued: ; ' , 

I think I was rewarding but not in the right vay. I've had a 
real hard time with the rewards, just figuring out when* to do 
them and when not to do them: Becituse I doi^*^tr*t?a¥rtr'th6Bi to* 
feel like they are getting something foij nothing. I want 
them to feel 1,1 ke they are working for what thfey get,- tfSft 
what they are doing is why they are getting these things. ^ ' 

This parent continued to use bribfhshi although she thought she was ^ 

using behavior modification techniques (relhforci/ig behavior after 

it has happened). > . . 

Another parent (Parenting Mo'del C) felt that there was really no 

difference between rewarding and bribing. 

- I don't reward kids for good- behavior. To me, a reward is 
"If you eat all your supper, we'll .go to the park.." 

Interviewer: In the session, they call that-^^^ibe. 

- Well, it's' hard to draw, the line. A good exampife was Janet's 
ballet classes. T]iere was a little girl acting MP real bad 
the other week jind her mother poked her head tfijMugh the door 
and said, "Okay, be a good girl and I'^l take you to get f rench 
fries afterwards." I wouldn^rtell m kid that.- If she don't^ 
v(ant to act right in ballet classes, she c^n get her butt ou|: 
of ballet and not Uke it. I buy kids things they want, not 

, necessarily need, but I'm not gonna do It -just because they 
cleaned up their room when I told them to,* I feel it is their 
responsibility. We've taught than from the very beginning; 
"You share if you want other children to share with you." We 
don't tell them, "If you share your bicycle with 'Johnny. or 
Tomn^y, then we' 11 take you to the show."; $ 

Interviewer: It sounds like you really don't see any difference 
bet^n telling them that and thinking, "I'm not 
going to teU him, but if he shares then I will 
do something special for him." Is that Just as 
s&ich as a bribe to you? 

- It's like it comes natural ; if everything's running smooth and 
the kids are behaving and everybody's getting along, we're nrore 
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apt to get up and go to the park or go to the roovie. We 
**ouldn't just go to'a aovie because they're good— we've 

' — ^ — gon e places when they've iHHtu rullein — l~lusrTRjnnn8SfSt 

them growing up thlnicfng every time they do something that 
Is their responsifatlity, they're gonna get a r^ard for it. 
If the rewards stopped coming, they'd be hurt and disappointed 
because everyth1r\g's not Ideal. * 

This parent felt that it was jno re "natural" to reward Bas^d on things - 
going smoothly, rather than reward as a deliberate, thought-out effort. 
The adjectives pa rent ^' use to describe rewarding ("contrtved,*' not 
"natural," ^'uncomfortable") are indicative of the dissonance of be- 
havior modification techniques with parenting models that emphasize 
s6 If -development. Another jiart of the ambivalence centers around, as 
the parents pointed out, the contradiction between the American value 
of "workihg" for some goal {a reward) at the "same time .that one Is 
supposed to be "working" for some intrinsic goal (self-satisfaction). 
Ideally, rewards are eventually internalized, and one develops an 
internal work ethic. In reality, most parents use external motivators 
(praising, material rewards)'as a means to Internalize ethics. There- 
fore,. the reliance on external nmtivators to instill "values" made a 
number of parents uncomfortable. Further, the more §elf-development 
oriented the parenting model was, the more uncomfortable the parent 
felt with the idea of using rewards. 
"?T~ "AssertlYeiierS'^n ItreDTscTpl inarian RbTe" ~ 

One of the unintended effects of the parent workshop was to 
encourage the mother to take a m6re assertive role as the disctpl inarian 
in the home where there was a father present. There were three parents 
who experienced similar effects with similar antecedent conditions. 
With all three parents, they had accepted the traditional role division; 
father is the disciplinarian and mother is the caretaker. All of them 
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were experiencing difficulty with, their spouses pver who should be 
' th^ elvForceF.'~'ln one case, the stepfather was reluctant to take on 
the enforcer role which the mother-participant wanted; in another 
case the stepnother' (parent partijcipant) was reluctant to take on 
the enforcer role i^ith the.stepchild which the father wantfed; and \ 
In another, the husband was encouraging his wife to take a more 
assertive role because he worked In the evenings and was unavailable. 
In all three cases, the participants were not having serious raarttal 
x:onfl1cts with their husband; that is, the problon with the disci- 
plinarian role was not a problem of generalized marital coVlict. 
In the two step-parent situations, the spouses had come to the first 
session which was indicative of a positive support of the step-parent 

C. None of the parerjts conceptualized the conflict with their 
i 35 being a result of\the1r lack of an assertive role during the 
pre-intervlewi but all of thfem had conceptualized lack of assertion 
as the source of the problem\lur1ng the post-interview. Two were 
, tak4ng a more assertive role v^^tlr-thelr step-children and felt they' 
were getting along better with the strfft-childrsn. The third parent 
recognized the need for a n»re assertive role but was reluctant to 
take the step. How did the parent trairiing workshop have this effect? 

One possibility Is that as tftOanrlts Increased their repertoire 
of positive techniques to use with children, they felt more confident 
in asserting their role. Furthermore, they received sympathy from the 
group in the discussions of their problem and all of the parents felt 
more self-confident after the workshop. However, it could have gone 
another way; the parent could have insisted that the husband take a' 
more active role as disciplinarian. It is suggested here that one of 



the unanticipated consequences of a parent training wo rkshop^ which 
Is geared primarily to women reinforces the role of mother as primary 
caretaker, even when the workshop is about a role that traditionally 
is shared by the father . The three women all came out of the workshop 
feeling that it was their responsibility to take on more parental 
responsibilities. None of them came jut of the workshop feeling that 
it was the man's responsibility to resolve the problem by taking a , 
more assertive role. The raeta-message of the workshop was "only you 
are responsible." 

•In, the short run. the impact on -the individual parents was- 
positive. The problem was cJoser to a resolution by a decision to ■ 
take things more firmly Into hand. However, In the long run, the 
consequence is th^at this is just one more domain of caretaking that 
fathers are excluded from. The intended or unintended exclusion of 
fathers from parent education programs only reinforces other national 
trends, such as divorce and single* parenthood, which exclude the 
father as caretaker (Roby, 1979). 
3. Child Abuse and Parenting Models 

One of the unanticipated results from the< Impact Study is the data 
that emerged on the childhood experiences of the parents who attended 
the sessions. The parents were asked, "Are you raising your children 
the way you were raised?" This^open-ended question elicited data on 
the nature of the relationship between the parent and their parents. 

The parents .tended to be divided Into three groups (1) those who 
had a "good" relationship with their parents, (2) those who were fairly 
critical of their upbringing and were consciously doing things dif- 
ferently from the way they were brought up, and (3) those who were 

# 
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TABLE 16: NATURE OF RELATI(»iSHIP PARENTS 

IN MMTP HAD WITH THEIR PARENTS ' 

>■ 

Question: "Are you raising your children the way you were raised? How 
is different or the same?" 



NATURE OF THE 
RELATIONSHIP 


A 


B 


PARENTING MODEL 

C ' D ^^^£ F G 


H 


TOTAL ' 


PERCENTAGE 


'I. 


GOOD, 




6 


4 


■ ' ( 


2 


18 : 




TT 


CRITICAl 


3 


1 


1 


f I I ^ 


1 


8 


25.80% 




A. Couldn't 
express self 


1 


1 




3 


M 








B. Harsh 

ft ft ftM 4i ^ SMWA 0^ 

punisnn^nt 


1 


2 




1 




4 


12.90% 




C. Racially 
prejudice 


1 




1 






\ 2 






D. Ignorant 
of sex 


2 










2 * 




in. 


PHYSICALLY 
ABUSED . 

TOTAL 




1 




3 1 


t 


5 
31 


16.12% 
99.'98 



Note: "11. Critical" represents specific comments made by parents who de- 
scribed the relationship as either "good" or "critical"; they do not represent 
separate talleys. Thus 3 of the 4 parents with parenting model 6 described the 
rela.tionship as basically "good" but were not able to cc«miunicate with their 
mother. •. ' , 

r , • 

physically abused when they were growing^ up. , . 

I. The parents (58%) who had a good relationship whilq 
growing up tended to maintain communication with their 
mother and rely on her for babysitting and advice. They ^ 



ccMimented: 

- I was raised with two parents and six children; we 
were raised with. a lot of love—one big happy family. 

> 

- I think that's really one thing that I've learned " 
from fw parents; that they are always our fctends 
and help us any way they can. ' • ^ 
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- I Always knew that n\y mom and dat loved me. Like I 
said. I was s{K}11ed. I'm a lot like parents. In 
beliefs and stuff like that. 

- I usually go to man or to a close friend for advice. 

- My father was strict with roe, I'm strict with mine. I 
learned from him. 

. The parents who hAd good relationships with their parents fi(| 

into a variety of parenting iiadels (B, C, F, G, H) which suggests 

that the parent who has a good relationship with his/her child 

win not likely dictate the parenting nedel that the child will 

use., 

1. > 

What makes a "good" relationship with one's^parentS? The 
comments nrost frequently elicited were (a) knowing they were 
loved, including demonstrations of affection and (b) being able 
to view their parent as friend and confidant; knowing that the 
parent "was there whenever we had a problem." 
II. The parents (26%) who were fairly critical of the way they, 
were raised didn't necessarily have a bad relationship with their 
parents, but they view their own child rearing as very different 
from the way they we«*e raised. They made c(Hiinents such as: 

- My family was always real strict; we weren't allowed to be 
outspoken. I believe that it Is vital for a child to have 
his say on any family matter. 

- When I was growing up, Iwasn't allowed to talk. My mother 
considered it back-talk, but I really don't. We were 
spanked with a belt, to say the least. 

- When I was growing up, there were nine children in the 
family and my parents couldn't really take the time to 
sit and talk to one. So, I always thought when I had 
chilck*en, I would take more time. 

- I always wanted to be able to talk to my mother when I 
would get a spanking and she never would; you never 
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adroit that you were wrong and that was that. I try 
to rejTomber th^'re human beings too and they have 
Binds and feelings. 

The second group of parents had what can be described as a 
"neutral" relationship with their parents. They were fairly 
critical of certain aspects of their upbringing which tended 
to fall into the fol lowing^tegories: (a) they had very little ' 
conmunlcation with their .paraits and couldn't express themselves 
{20%), (b) they were tSught to be racially prejudiced which later 
caused problems when a number of tnem entered into inter-racial 
marriages, (c) they were given insufficient "sex education^' which 
they felt hampered their marriage as teenagers, or (d) they were 
ignored, generally because their mother didn't -have- time for them 
because there were too many siblings. 

All of the parents in Parenting Model A were critical on more 

* 

than one account of their pa^rents. Parents in Parenting Model A, 
the most non-controlling of the parenting models, were not harshly 
beaten, but were highly critical of the way they were raised. They 
emphasize greatly the importance of self-expression. 

The th.ird set of parents (132) were, those who were beatqfh too 
harshly or so physically abused (16%) that they were taken away 
from their homes. 

- My mother would beat us when she would drink. We had to 
just learn to stay out of her way, but that is a horrible 
way to live. It wasn't abuse, but we were scared of her. 
We thought that was* the way that everybody's parents Were. 

- My father belted us. I hated my father all my life. It 
left mental scars with me. ^^ parents never said I love 
you or even I hate you. They never praised mej they never 
put their arms around us or hugged us or kissed us. 

- My parents bea% me very much and I was scared to go to iny 
mother. Eventually the home jerked us out. ..when 



mother killed herslef. Three years after that, iny 
(Uid reoarried and j11 brothers went home and I 
Mas the only om Mho stay«<^ (In the foster honie}. 
Hy father drinks a lot and goes crazy. I just 
couldn't face it iigaln. 

- I lived Ml th fl\y mother and stepfather and there was a 
lot of fights and there was a lot of child abuse. I 
lived Mith different fosjter parents. I lived with 
anybody who would takt^ me in. Lots of times I've 
slept on church doorsteps because Tr\y parents kicked 
me out. All I learned .is how to hate people and 
how to fight and that's just one thing I don't Mant 
toy child to 'grow up to. 

The abused parents included two who were' put in foster homes, 

one who had an abusing father who left "mental scars" and two 

sisters who had-i«f^1^ohoVic mother who wfs in and out of mental 

institutions and who beat- them.. Four or 13% more parents said 

they were beaten too harshly but° not so much to describe it as ^ 

"abuse." If the two groups are combined, an astounding 29% of 

' t 

the parents had experienced very harsh physical punishn^nt. Wha.t 

* 

is even more interesting is that all of the abused parents are 
♦ Anglo women and three have the same parenting model (d),,a model 
which emphasizes parental control, but self-development on the' 
part of the child. 
' This data suggests that abused parents who resist becoming 

4 

» 

abusing parents tend to develop a similar type of parenting 
model (D). *They are mora'^ontrolling than they consciously 
want to be (a consciOMS discrepancy between the ideal and the 
re»l) and they are strongly in favor of self-development and 
learning on one's own, probably much as they had to do in order 
to -survive an unfavorable environment. These are parents who 
consciously want to have a better relationship with their children 
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and -who are very concerned with their development. Despite 

this selective factor, .the high incidence of physical abuse . 

among th*e Anglo wonren who attended this program and who are 

not abusive parents themsel.ver^uggest that the literature 

on physical abuse is not tapping the large number of abused 

parents who do not become abusing paraits themselves. 

The parertt^ with Parenting Model B, which emphasizes con- 

-trolling the environment rather than the parent-child relationship, 

experienced harsh physical punishme<.c. What is interesting is 

tWat the parents who were* physically abused (Parenting Model D) 

tended strongly toward Parenting Model B after they attended the 

sessions (2 of ,the 3 parents), that is toward' a non-dtfttrol 1 ing 

relationship with t^eir child. "One might conjecture that 

extreme physical abuse fortes a parent into a nwre controlling 

relationship with their child possibly due to ^le fear bf lack 

of control in oneself, and that "thgy greatly favor becoming less 

controlling in their relationships. 
Discussion 

Viewing the comments these 'parents made about the*way they, were 
raised and- their motivations for coming to the sessions and what they 
got from the sessions, it appears that becoming an effective paren t 
focuses on certaip target areas of self-iiiiprtyvement. 

1. The problem of viewing the child as an' equal (as "human," as 
"lil» us," as "having'feelings, too"). 

2. The probelm of trying to find' ways to teach a child without 
using physical punishment, which most parents don't want to ' 
use. . ■ ' 
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3. The problem of- giving the child "freedom" to develop on his 
own, to speak his mind. 
Most of the parents had no problem demonstrating their affection. They 
had no problems accepting the importance of the role of being a parent 
and enjoying it. They had no problem fulfilling the responsibilities of 
being a competent caretaker for their children-'Seeing that they were fed, 
clothed and schooled, and they had no problem deriving satisfaction froifl 
being a parent. It should be remembered that half the parents in this 
study are single parents, both mother and father to their children, and 
yet this was not seen as a major obstacle. 

m 

What strikes one in reading the thousands of pages of transcript Is 
the overwhelming concern for the children, but at th6 same time these 
parents are struggling with cultural constraints, not economi c or environ- 
mental constraints. Cultural constraints, used here man% basic views 
about child rearing that cause them to come to parent training workshops: 
they are fundamental views about children that are so much a part of their 
cultural assumptions that they don't even view them as the source of their 
difficulties with their children. These assumptions are: 

1. YOU CANNOT RAISE A CHILD WITHOUT TWE USE OF PHYSICAL PUNISHMENT. 
Almost all the parents have this view and ^et their experience 
- with their children Is a dally demonstration that It either ^ 
doesn't work or that It makes them or the children feel bad. 
Their culture tells them It is okay. THEIR CULTURE LEGITIMIZES 
A CHILD REARING PRACTICE THAT DOESN'T WORK. There is no fomil, 
or informal social group or pressure to tell them that it is 
OKAY m TO WHIP YOUR CHILD. The parent training sessions pro- 
^^^^ 3 LEGITIMACY to a view that corresponds more clos*?ly with 
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their comon sense experience. Furthermore, they don't know 

what else to use to make their children mind them. They HAVE 

NO ALTERNATIVES. This is probably why the parents focused so 

eagerly on "talking" to the child and "rewarding" the child. 

THE PARENT IS THE AUTHORITY AND HAS THE RIGHT TO EXERCISE THIS 
AUTHOf iTY IN ANY MAY SHE SEES FIT. 

Th|re ^re a whole number of complex cultural antecedents tied to 

this assumption. The rights of private property as extended to 

the parents' rights over the child; the righ ts of the "mother" 

OVER THE child as opposed to the father's rights, and the lack. 

of rights of the child. • 

THE PARENT IS SUPERI OR TO THE CHILD IM KNOWLEDGE, WISDOM, 
EXPERIENCE, COMPETENCE,' mND POWER. 

A corrollary of this is that the child is less knowledgeable 
(ignorant), less wise {lacks judgment), less experienced (naive) 
-and less competent (helpless) than the parent. This view of the 
child naturally results in an unequal , but not necessarily unloving 

•»- 

relationship. And this is the crux of the cultural constraint. 
The culture again LEGITIMIZES the inequality of the relationship 
between parent and child, as do most of the current child rearing 
nSjdeTs'. The^^Tnequality of the relationship is perhaps tempered 
by talking about "respect" but it is not disguised. The assumption 
of inequality in the parent-child relationship in the U.S. is so 
basic to our culture, that virtually none of the parents dared 
assume that the relationship between parent and chjld was equal 
(with the exception of one parent). 



This assunj|)t ion is no doubt related to the acceptance in American 
culture of the inherent gower of "bigness" an'd of the class dif- 
ferences and power differences. The parent has power because she 
is "bigger" than the child and because power is an ascribed charac- 
teristic of parenthood. 

Again, being superior -doesn't work in a daily relationship with a 
child. The culture legitimizes a position which causes the' 
parent anxiety. The parent doesn't want to be in a poWer relation- 
ship with their child. Most parents want to be friends and so 
they are concerned oyer how to jnaintain "control" and at the same 
time be "friends" and "conmunicate" with their child. Their own 
childhood experience- told then that they didn't like their parents 
to play the role of the "heavy." And yet they find themselves 
doing the same because is sanctioned by their culture peer 
group and family. So they come looking for ways to deal with the 
dissonance' between the cultural norm and their parenting experi- 
ences. This explains why so many of the parents focused on the 
"listening" session and got so much more out of it than it taught.' 

The listening session spoke about active listening to^your chiltt. 
From this the parents jumped into much greater changes, rather 
fundamental changes about viewing children as "humans" and being 
astounded at the effects it had on the .child to be listened to.'^ 
Some parents interpreted "listening" as meaning giving explanations 
for why the child was going to be punished. But even these ex- 
planations seem to help the relationship with the child. 
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Another cQrrollary of this assumption is that children are 
- "different" fron adults. Exactly how they are different is 
not clearly defined. The focus. on stages of dev^bpment in 
« children has facilitated parents!^ who .tend to expect too much of 
their children, but it has also had the detrimental side effect 
of infantilizing the parental relationship with th^chil 

■ f 

assuming that the child is biologically and therefore emotionally 
and cognitively different from adults. Children are viefried as 
underdeveloped adults much like slaves in Africa were viewed as 
underdeveloped humans. Developmental is ts cannot^be responsible 
for the lay interpretation of their theories, but the conse- 
quences are nonetheless real. The parents who referred most 
to "stages" their child was going through or had gone through 
were the parents who were the most protective and babyish with 
their children. 

Ontology recap(>tulates phylogeny. Child rearing beliefs 
recapitulate class biases. This view may anger develop- 
mental ists who claim, to have "scientific proof" of stages of 
childhood development. ^But it is not unreasonable to assume 
that popular child rearing beliefs would reflect cultural 
assumptions abou^ class, and sex. 
The point of this discussion is that parent education programs and 
parent training workshops should concentrate on understanding the cultural 
assumptions of child rearing that their clients have, rather than teaching 
parents how* to teach their children how to fit into the class and economic 
structure of the society. If our assertion that the problem^ of parent- 




child relationships lies in cultural constraints rather than economic 
or class restraints, then it follows that the cultural constraints should 
be closely examined. It is nothing new to demonstratei in this case, 
that normative beliefs and actual experiences conflict with each other. 
And it is to be expected that\ in a society where changes in inter- 
personal relationships occur every generation, there will be contradictions 
between normative beliefs and, furthermore, between normative beliefs and 
parenting experiences. 

We live in a society of high mobility. Parent education programs 
perform surr:ogate parent functions when parents and kin are no longer 
around. One of the major functions of a parent education workshop should 
be self-examination of cultural asstanptions which inform their clientele.. 

The Impact Study has delineated a number of factors involved in the 
adult learning process. The data show that the implenentation process, 
and in particular, leadership skills, are a necessary but not a suffi- 
cient causal explanation for inpact. Prior experiences or conditioning 
of the individual entering a semi-formal adult learning situation, such 
as a parent education workshop, is the major causal explanation for 
understanding the kind of Impact. Further, it is suggested that the 
primary focus for\phan^ -is not so much a. particular problem an adult 
brings to th^fl^f^nt workshop but rather the dissonance the parent experi- 
ences between the cuUurel ideals and the problems in implementing these 
ideals. It is not simply that spanking doesn't "work." but that the 
parent experiences a dissonance between the ideal that one cart and should 
spank (as sanctioned by the society) and the fact that 1n^len«ntation of 
this sanctioned discipline technique doesn't work. The dissonance be> 
tween the cognHive model and the implementation of the model is a key 
to understanding the kinds of changes the parent experienced. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

A. Summary of Findings 

Do parent training worl^Sps using multiiredin and siaall group dis- 
cussion format have an effect dn the parents? . The writers who developed, 
"Ways to Discipline Children" assumed that there would be an effee^on 
the parents. They assumed that parents would, after attending the 
program, ideally (1) listen more (2) set limits more consistently and 
reasonably (3) reward more appropriately and (4) substitute removing 
privileges for spanking as a form of punishment'. Furthermore, they 
assumed that the parents would rely more on the first -three discipline 
techniques nore than the fourth. ^ " . ' 

The Impact Study proposed to study the range of effects of a parent 
training program, it assumed that the effects might be more than learning 
specific discipline techniques, that there might be effects related to the 
parent's self-concept, their relationship to other discipliners in the 
family, to Other techniques not discussed in the package, and to their 
fundamental beliefs about child rearing. The study assumed that there 
might be some unanticipated effects of the program. Thus, the study's 
n«thodology rejected the notion of studying effects through fhe use of 
criterion-referenced tests and chose to use an ethnographic format of 
open-ended questions, along'with pre and post Interviewing and observations 
of the social interaction during the parent training workshop's four 
sessions. - 

The Impact Study made a further assumption which was to bNecome a key 
ielement In lenders tantTlng the causes of Impact. It assigned that parents 
have a set of -.organized constructs about, the child's development, called 
the parenting model, which underlie and provide, the rationale for their 
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discipline techniques. It was thought that tapping the parenting model 
would help to bring a sense of order to the parent's discipline tech- 
niques. 

What were the range of effects the parents reported? The parents 
reported attitudinal and behavioral changes in specific discipline tech- 
niques (listening, setting limits, rewarding, not spanking as much, not 
yelling or screaming as much, using privilege^ removal more), changes In 



tfielihi la's~5eTiavior, tfKreaseff" self-confidence, becoming more assertive 

in their role as disciplinarian, increased/decreased conflict with their ^ 

husband, increasing responsibilities for the children, an Increased 

awareness of the importance of the "parenting role," Increased sensitivity 

to child's viewpoint, and changes in their parenting model. 

. The Impact Study has^ resulted in a number of findings which are 

relevant to an understanding of the Impact and implementation of parent 

education workshops, to an understanding of the role of parenting models 

and ethnic differences in understanding changes'- in parents, and to an 

understanding of parents who were abused as children. The major findings 

of the study can be summarized as such: 

1. The impact of a parent education workshop (Ways' to Discipline 

Children) on participants. I 

. Over 90% of the parents reported sme kin(^ of change In their 
discipline techniques. Over 48% of the parents reported 
some change in their attitudes and behaviors unrelated to 
discipline techniques, and 677. of the parents reported some 
change in their children's behavior. Overall, the workshop, 
"Ways to Discipline Children" can be said to be effective, 
not only in the areas of intended change, but also in 
unintended areas of change (p. 196). 

. The changes reported by the parents, after attending the 
workshop were: increase in listening. Increase and de- 
crease in setting limits, increase and decrease in rewarding, 

' decrease In the use of physical punishment, an Increase In 
the use of "taking away privileges," Increase in self- 
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confidence, becoming calmer <}nd more patient with their 
children, becoming less controlling In their parenting 
model, recognizing that the child can learn without the 
presence and protect Iveness of the parent. Increasing 
responsibilities for the child, the child bfecomlng calmer 
and more cooperative, Increased sensitivity to the child's 
viewpoint, and changes in the paernting model. 

. The most successful part of the workshop was the session 
on "listening." It is suggested that the reason this 
session resulted in reported change by 68% of the parents 
was the session on listening tapped a sensitivity to the 
child's view that set the groundwork for deeper level 
changes (p. 218). 

. The unanticipated changes experienced by the participants 1 
. the workshop were (1) taking a more assertive role as the 
disciplinarian, especially in step-parent families, (2) an 
ambivalent (positive and negative) reaction to the session^ 
on "Rewards," and (3) the finding that parents whr were 
abused as children tended to develop a similar parenting 
model and were especially receptive to chanaes, notably 
changes in becoming less controlling (p. 220). 

. The dissonance parents experienced between the cultural 
assumptions about child rearing and their child rearing 
experiences helps account for their receptivity to changes 
during the workshop {p. 231)'. 

. Those discipline techniques parents rely on the most, that 
are iTX)st relevant to their child rearing practices, are 
most receptive to change (p. 217). 

. Parents with younger children had the highest level of 
impact. 

. Given the \0^% drop-out rate of the fathers who began the 
parent education workshop. It is not likely that parent 
education programs will have any impact on fathers unless 
special efforts are made to encourage participation. 

The parenting model and its role in understanding Impact. 

. This study has developed a preliminary basis for under- 
standing thb parenting models of parents, some of which 
correspond to experts' models and some which don't core- 
spond. The parenting models have illuminated the jcinds 
of changes parents experienced and the kinds of discipline 
techniques parents use, based on three variables that 
constitute the parenting model. 

. No correspondence was observed between authoritarian 
parental position (■♦• control in the. parenting model) and 
the use of physical punishment as a disc1|}line technique, 
as indicated in the General Mills Study (1977). 




. If the parenting model is self-deve1of«nent oriented (- other)',, the 
parents tend to use positive discipline techniques more than parent- 
ing models that are other-development oriented. That is, a parent's 
use of discipline techniques is associated jpore with her/his view 
about the nature of the child's development (-/+ other) than with 
the parent's role as the authority or her control of the envlron- 
dent, " ' 

. Whe-ther the parenting model is controlling or non-controlling, 
most of the parents tend to use positive discipline techniques. 

. Parents who were abused as children tend to develop the same 
parenting model (D) which Is authdrltative and self -development 
oriented. * ' . 

, The HKJre controlling, other-develofnnent oriented parenting models 
were the nwst likely to change their discipline techniques, more 
i nof.bly to nwre active listening and less physical punisfwrent. 

/. Parents with the less controlling, self-development oriented 

y parenting models were receptive to an Increase in self-confidence, 

/ to becoming more assertive In the discipl 1n£|rian role, and to being 

/ less punishing. ' 

. The parenting model least receptive to change was the model most 
similar to the assumptions of the parent education workshop (the 
Adlerian Model E). The hypothesis "parents whose values and tech- 
niques of child rearing most closely correspond with those of the 
training package will experience a greater positive reinforcement In 
the area of self-confidence and discipline techniques" was found 
to be true Insofar as it qreated a t^lld relnforqement, but it was 
not coded as a change. 

. Changes in the parenting model were toward being less controlling 
and/or Mward recognizing that the child can learn without the 
presence of the parent {p. 21 3). 

3. The implementation process and impact on the participants. 

Four variables were postulated as being possible reasons for Impact. 

The first variable was the prior experience (parenting irodel, child 

rearing practices) the parent brought to the workshop. The other three 

variables were part of the implementation process— the leadership skills, 

the nature of the social interaction, and the content of the package. 

. The relevance of prior experiences, such as the participants' ' 
parenting model, whether they had a satisfactory or abused 
relationship with their parents, and what discipline techniques 
they use, appears to explain specific kinds of chanqe better 
than the variables in. the implementation process. 

ft ' * 
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. Problffln solving leadership style is more likely to produce 
effects in the participants than a pedagogical leadership 
style. 



. The content of a training package can be a sufficient cause 

of change, if It taps parents' beliefs about the parent- 
• child relationship, as with the listening session. 

4. Ethnic differences found in the Impact Study. 

The Impact Study found a number of ethnic differences in parenting 

models, value orientation, and discipline techniques which are inter- 

esting in themselves. However, the Impact Study did not find that 

the ethnic differences could be associated with specific kinds of 



. It was found that there are ethnic clusterings in parenting 
models. The Anglo parents tended to have non-controlling, 

. self-developnwntal parenting models (Models A, B, C). The 
Chicana parents tended to .have either a Developmental - 
Maturational parenting model (B) or a Clavinist parenting 
model (6). Black parents tended to have a Behaviorist 
Model (F) with an emphasis on the use of behavior modifi-^^ 
cation techniques or a non-controlling self-developmental 
model of parenting (B, C) (p. 193). 

. Anglo parents were the most self-development oriented in 
their parenting models; Black parents were the most parent 
control oriented and the least environn^nt control oriented; 
Chicana and Anglo parents were the most environment control 
oriented in their paernting models (p.l93). 

. Only Anglo parents in the study were abused as children. 

/Black parents reported a "law of balanced reciprocity" which 
characterizes the parent-child relationship that Anglo and 
Chicana participants didn't report (p. 194). 

. Black parents reported a tendency to view the parent-child 
relationship as continuing after the child reached adult- 
hood; the view that, "I want my child to know is that I 
will always be there." 

. Anglo parents reported greater consistency in their desire 

to use authority with the child. Few of the Black and 
.Chicana parents reported a sense of questioning or con- 
fusion in their. role as parental authorityj. ^ / 



changes. 
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. The Black parents tended to rely more consistently on 
rewarding as a discipline technique, both before and 
after the parent education workshop, ^|ore Black * 
, parents reported an Interest in the rewarding technique, 
regardless of their parenting model. 

B. Implications for the Adult learning Process 

Studying the impact of a parent training workshop requires more than 

a test for knowledge retention. Understanding the Impact of a parent 

training workshop requires more than pre-post information on discipline 

techniques. The Impact of this parent training workshop went beyond 

the specific content of the package. To fully understand the range of 

effects, we needed to look at the prior information and experience the 

parnets' brought into the workshop. We needed to look at the social 

dynamics of the session, the interactions among the parents and the 

leader. 'Ihis study has given us Insight into the learning process of 

adults. Adults, parents in this case, bring Into a workshop their prior 

experiences. They build on them and choose the material relevant to their 

cognitive models and their immediate situation. If their cognitive models 

of parenting are primarily controlling, they shifted from negative sanctions 

(punishment) to positive sanctions (rewards). If their cognitive model Is 

non-controlling, they shifted from egocentric motivation to understanding 

the child's view (active listening). Understanding the parenting model 

and child rearing practices of their parents plays a part in Impact. If 

they suffered from severe physical punishment or a lack of affection or 

understanding from their parents, they sought to compensate for that with 

thei^ children. Adults, in a voluntary learning situation, choose relevant 

In/^rmation that will fit into their cognitive model and to their actual 

situation. They come to a learning situation with certain parameters and 

specific reasons which may or may not be articulated 1n the beginning. 
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W^at they leam is n^t likely to be that dissonant from the parameters 
they have set up for learning. 

One of the parents expressed the relevance of prior experience in 
learning. She said'about the workshop: 

- It gives you guidelines as to more or less how to solve your 
profaleJTis, but still you do it your own way. I think every- 
thing tt^y taught us was okay, but still you follow half of 
that and. then you do It your way. You learn "a lot from other 
parents~y9u learn their methods of discipline and things like 
that. You compare yours to theirs and if you think they're 

doing better, you start using theirs. 

When she was asked about parents needing information from experts, she 
reiterated her view of the learning process: 

- Children are not all the same. If everybody is going to start 
listening to one person, then all the kids are going to grow up 
the same and maybe what he (the expert) says is wrong. So I 
think each parent should go by their own common sense. 

This is not to suggest that a learning situation cannot have a significant 

impact. But the seeds of predictability can be found by exploring what 

they come to the learning situation with. Yolanda G., a participant, 

was pushed into the session by her husband; he wanted her to learn to 

deal with the stepson. She did not articulate this in the pre-interview. 

At the end of the session, she recognized that the solution lay, not in 

her relationship with her stepson, but in demanding support from the 

father of the boy. She chose the information from the situation that 

was relevant to her particular situation, and came to solutions that 

were not part of the intended consequences of the package. 

One of the characteristics of the learning process with the parents 

who went through the session is that there is often a gap between the 

absorption of a new idea and the impleirentation of the idea, just as 

there is often a discrepancy between how the pay-ent wants to behave and 
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how the parent actually behaves with her child. Diana and Sharon were 
both examples of parents who had discrepancies between what they wanted 
and what they didn't. Sharon's consciousness of this discrepancy made 
her "riper" for change than Diana. The session served to give Sharon 
the extra Impetus In the direction she realized prior to attending the 
workshop she needed to take. 

We are maintaining that the learning process cannot be explained by 
a stimulus-response model; it is far mre complex. Attending the 
sessions triggers, whether implicitly or explicitly, a process of 
introspection and evaluation. The self-evaluation by each parent varies, 
depending on such factors as motivation, self-consciousness, and other- 
prior experiences but learning is not simply unabashed incorporation of 
information received because the learning Involves analytical evalu- 
tlon— the assun^jtions ofvthe package and the assumptions of their 
parenting model are called Into question. The mre explicit the 
assumptions and theory underlying Information, the more likely will the 
Impact Involve awareness of and potential change in those assumptions 
(e.g., the listening session). Clearly, this has implications for 
policy. 

What parent training packages must take into account Is not only a 
multicultural sensitivity, but also the native intelligence and experi- 
ences of the parents. Educated developers end up developing materials 
that are far too simplistic. Perhaps the writers did not make their . 
assu..iptions explicit, possibly because they didn't think they were 

jrtant" or possibly because the package might become too "Intellectual." 

the developer's assumptions such that the packages end up being 
repecOJous, asking too many rhetorical questions? 
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It seems to be based on a simplistic view, af the learning process. 

■ • 

and Ignoring the learning that has taken place "on tfte job" prior to 
coming to the sessions. Teachers, in general, and training packages, . 
as a special case, often underestimate the intelligence, common sense, 
logical capacities and range of experiences of the people being taught. 
Just as researchers have assumed that parents do not have a logical con- 
struct of beliefs wfeich underlie parenthood, teachers and trainers have 
assumed the same about parental e^cperiences. It is assumed that the 
parent continues practicing the ssm behavfor with the child even though 
the results may be troubling. The parent has the native intelligence t<3 , 
observe, as' a scientist would, that a certain action has a certain- 
desirable or undesirable consequence atid^he^parent has the common sense 
to know that some change is needed. Frequently, the parents look to • 
causual explanations, asking themselves why they do such an. action, why 
the child behaves in such a way, and what the child needs-. Yhis involves 
an exploration of their belief systems <and*th6ir underlying assumptions.- 
All this has taken place to some degree before the adul t^'ters .the 
formal educational situation. IT the teacher Or trainer assumes that this 
learning- process has been going on outside the formal educational setting, 
then the trainer/ teacher can draw upon th^t learning process. . It becomes 
more understandable why the '*^problem-|olving" trainers/ teachers who. can 
draw upon that experience have' greater impact than the pedagogical leaders 
C. Implications for Future Resea>ch in Pa r ^^ nt Education - 

The results of the Impact Study have 1i.ipi,i cations* for researci in • 
three major areas--(l) the adult learning process, (2) the .implementation, 
process of parent training workshops, andj3) the role of parenting models 
in understanding the effects of parent education. This study has raised a 
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number of questions about the adult learning process, particularly the 

role of prior experiences in motivating participation, in effecting 
change and" in effecting specific kinds of change. It suggests that 
understanding the cultural, cogrittiye, and experiential antecedents of 
parents will help us to undeVstand the effects of parent educaltlon. 
What methods and instruments can v^e develop to understand the' perceived 
relevance of materials by adults in a learning situation? What is the 
relationship betwetn the pcirenting strategies parents develop and their 
receptivity to change? 

It has also raised questions about the implementation process— what 
goes on In a semi-formal learning situation. Why is a problem-sol v'ing 
leader effective? What is the relationship between the type of leader 
and the nature of the social interaction? What methodology will -best 

♦ 

separate the influence of these -two variables? Is there a point at 
which unrelated content impinges upon Impact? 

The study has raised a number of research questions about the role 
of parenting models in understanding changes, particularly the con- 
gruence between the participant'^ model and the "model" presented in 
the materials, and the congruence between the participant's model and 
the participant's experiences and how this impinges upon their receptivity 
to change. What is the congruence between the experts' models and the 
parents' child rearing models? What methods and iiistrun^nts best draw out 
the models from the parent^ What is the generational continuity of the 
models? What are the nexuses between childhood experiences, parental 
experiences, parenting models and their receptivity to change? The 
Southwest Paf*ent Education Resource Center has chosen to continue ex- 
ploration of this area ^f research. 
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Parent education programs and training workshops do have an impact 
on parents. The question arises, what kind of impact do they have and 
what kind of Impact should they have? Is the impact an Intended or ah ^ 
'unintended consequence? Parent education programs and workshops are, 
consciously, change agents. . intended change may be increased knowledge 
and skills, increased ut^jzatlon bf resources, or changes in family 
relationships. The unintended changes, documented in this study, are 
increased self-confidence, and "Consciousness" of parenthood as a role, 
changes in the parenting model (assumptions about child rearing), and 
increased role of the mother as discipliearian. Mothers have most of 
.the responsibilities of parenthood; the one accepted role the father " 
pl'ays is that of the disciplinarian. Although the training workshop 
did not intend it, one of the consequences of going through this workshop 
is that mothers, with, second husbands or husband with whom they have 
disagreements, become more assertive ip their role as disciplinarian. 
In the short run, this may reduce conflict at home, but in the long run, 
are parent education progp^ams and workshops uninte«t1onally adding more 
responsibility to the mother's role? As long as parent education programs 
only reach the mother and not thcfather, they will- have that effect... ' 
a sin of-om1s5ion 

Parent education programs are very much aware of the problem of 
involving fathers. An evaluation was done for one of the programs that 
PRIMO gives assistance to, and the primary ^oncerri was how to get th^ 
fathers Involved in parent education. During the Impact Study, the four 
fathers' who came dropped out after the first or second session. Why? 
Because there were no other men arounrf, they said, despite the fact that 
the workshop dealt witb one of the prifiiary caretaking functions of 'fathers. 

■ » 
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One parent education program that has a clientele of the intact migrant 
families, has conducted workshops for men only, led by men In an effort 
to recruit fathers. It would be a sad commentary indeed, if parent 
education continues to serve mothers oftly, and thus adds more burdens r 
to her caretaking responsibilities in an era where women are clamoring 
to be relieved of some of the responsibilities -of parenthood and asking 
for a sharing of parenthood with their husbands. 

The Impdwt Stuc^y documented and illustrated another unintended con- 
sequence of parent education programs, the teaching of parenting skills 
which are alien to the ffarents, principally, the use of behavior modifi- 
cation techniques. Over and over again, the parents expressed confusion 
over overt disagreement with the behavior nfodification techniques recom- 
mended in the section on "rewards." Few of the parents have a Skinnerian 
nwdel of child rearing. This brings up the questions, what kinds of 

m 

skills are being ♦'aught in parent education programs? Lt has been the 
position of Project PRIMO that parent education programs should be 
sensitive to the parents' needs, their cultural styles, their parenting 
styles. This is- not it} easy task, as Illustrated in the M4TP, "Ways to 
Discipline Children." Every attempt was made to make the package culturally 
sensitive and .on the whole it was successftll. Parents responded to the' 
use of Blacks and Chlcano actors. The techni{|4es advocated, particularly 
the techniques which closely reflected the parents' parenting styles, 
were received favorably. But the behavior modification technique stuck 
out as conspicuously alien to many (not ^11) of the parents. Educational 
biases slipped into the package in this instance^. Is the function of 
parent education to^ teach' paferfts skills that closely correspond with 
educational teaching techniques? We would argue that Is not the function 
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of parent education. The purpose of parent education Is to provide 
parents with resource and knowledge that fit the parents* needs, not i 
the needs of schools. Parent education programs should be advocates 
of parents not of schools. Why? Because parent education should bolster 
not diminish the role of the parent in the socialization process. Eased 
on these findings, we can make' the following recommendations: 
Recommendation 1 : . We recommend that a parent training workshop would 
ideally contain: (1) a training package with pamphlets, films and 
problem-solving situations, ^2) Introductory and ."stroking" games that 
stimulate interaction among the participants, (3) a leader who draws 
out relevant experiences .from the participants and focuses on solving 
their problems, (4) a small group, possibly 8-15 persons, (5) an 

» 

atmosphere conducive to small group interaction, Inc.uding comfortable 
chairs, and refreshments and (6) a leader who knows how to use the tech- 
nical equipment required for the workshop. 

m 

Recommendation 2 : We reccwmend that. parent education programs develop 
workshops which focus on the participants' underlying belief systems 
about children, rather than solutions to particular problems.*! 
Recommendation 3 : We reconmend that parent education workshops take a 
more personal problem solving approach rather than a pedagogical 
approach.*.* ' ' 

Recommendation 4 ; We recommend that parent education programs make 
greater efforts toward the shared parenting concept by including fathers 
in parent education workshops. 
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♦Family and Community Studies* (FACS) current evaluation of parent edu- 
cation programs found that one of the most popular parent education 
workshops was "needs of children" which supported the notion that children 

• have needs, too (personal communication, FACS staff). 

♦*FACS' current study, has data which shows that^jL Q5®ber of the parents come 
to the programs with serious marital conflicts wh^ch never get mentioned 

, or discussed. ^ 



One of the more significant contributions parent education can take 

is to give expertise back to the parents. One of the»iTiajor problems of 
parenthood is the loss of confidence and increased confusion in the 
parenting roleT Workshops can result in increasing the confidence of 
parents in theniselves through small group discussion and through a 
sensitivity to the culture and beliefs of the parents. In the long run, 
parent education programs are going to have to face the poss1bil1t;y that 
they win have to serve an advocacy role for parents, representing 
parental interests more than the interests of other surrogate socializing 
agents, such^aTThTpublic schools. Training parents in leadership roles 
and as paraprofessionals is a first step in this direction. This study, 
has shownj that parent training workshops can have a significant impact 
on parents, above and beyond the intended effects of the developers. 
More important, it has shewn that sensitivity to the parents' prior 
conditioning, to their cognitive models, and to their childhood and 
parental experiences can significantly increase the Impact. 
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APPENDIX A 
CODING CATEGORIES FOR RANGE OF EFFECTS 



The coding categories represent examples of the type of stateinentV^ 
used in coding the range of effects. _ 
I. LISTENING-CHAr«3E IN 

A. Change in Attitude: The parent reports a change in attitude, an 

increased awareness of the positive benefits ollistening. 

I think the listening is the mst impoT«tanl because you learn 

what your child is doing and saying and how he's reacting to 
di,^ferent situations by listening to him. 

I learned how I'm supposed to tell him he did it in the wrong 

way without upsetting him or hurting his feelings. 

It had gotten to the point wherES wasn't listening to him. 

Then I learned through the/session if you really find out what 
\ they're trying to teTl you, you make a Jot more sense out of the 

argument. 



B. Change in Behavior: Theparent reports use of the listening 
technique. 

I talk to him more; it works just about as good as if I were 

telling him to go to his room or to take something fr«n him. 

J* 

It makes a difference when you sit there < and listen *to them 

instead of just pop their mouth; they know you're paying 
attention. When he wants to tell m swnething, I'll sit there 
and listen to him now a lot mr& than I did. 

I didn't do that (listen) and I have been lately. I sit down 

and talk. I listen to their feelings more than I did before. 

I try to sit and listen more and try to cocinunicate with them. ' 

I do a lot of talking to him more. I really don't sfpank unless 

I really have ta; I talk to him most of -the times. 

n. SETTING LIMITS 

A. Change in Attitude: The parent is aware that she is either setting 

too many rules or is inconsistent or unclear in the limits She^sets. 
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Overall, there were few aKamples of parerits who changed their 
attitude about setting limits. 

That was the thing I needed the roost. Learning how to he consistent 

because I'm not consistent. I'm trying now to give her irore responsi- 
bilities. , 

B. Change in Behavior: Setting Limits 

Setting some rules worked good. It has changed their bedtime 

behavior but not as much as I want it tp. , 

One thing that I did that I never really thought of is that I was 

reinforcing bad behavior by ending up saying yes. 

I set limits more so they won't tfiink they are getting off with 

anything. It is better than spanking and hollering and shouting 
at them. 



Ofie thing I picked up from the program is that I am defining my 

limits better. 

<^ 

I set too many limits before. There were too many things that I , 

required of than that were stupid, like not talking when they go 
to bed. 

III. REWARDS 

This section Included praisinc, and material rewards. Some of the 
parents reacted negatively to this section so their ccMiinents were coded 
as negative change. 
A. Change in Attitude 

I learned about when to reward'and when not to reward. 

(Negative) I don't think ' would reward him all the time. I would 

figure they would take advantage of that. 

, , (.Negative) I believe in giving a child rewards but I don't believe 
in everytime a child does so*neth1ng, you Iglve' him, a reward -because 
* then they have a tendency to find all thf good things to do so 
you'll be constantly rewarding them. 

I guess the most useful part to me would be a reward for good be- 
havior and not rewarding them for bad behavior. 
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B. Change in Behavior 

At first I wasn't giving him a reward and now I am and ItLs 

working better. 

ft 

I tried some of the (reward) techniques. Like when a kid did 

s<«neth1ng good, always say "that was really good." Or if he did 
something wrong, I would try to ignore him to see what he would do, 
and it worked.- He stopped doing it. 

Before I didn't really used to do it (give reward). Now if they do 

something, especially if I don't teTl them to do it, I'll give them 
something liek an ice cream or soda water or candy. 

' They have learned through what I have taughtXhem what to expect 
from eating supper. I don't have to even telr'them anymore. They 
just say. "if I eat n^y supper, you're going to give me a surprise 
for being good." It has really worked out.' 

PUNISHMENT . - 

This section emphasized the use of taking away privileges rather 

than using physical punishment. It also emphasized using other techniques 

for discipline rather than punishment. The parent reports a change in 

attitude or behavior regarding the use of physical punishment, use of 

taking away privileges or other methods of discipline. If the parents' 

views were reinforced by the session, it was not coded as an attitudlnal , 

change. . 

A. Change In Attitude . . 

I did use it (span^ng) a little before, but not too much and. now 

I would absolutely not use it in any form or fashion. After I went 
to the session, I absolutely said, /or sure I won't use it. It's , 
not necessary, I could get around it in other ways. 

I don't like whippirtg them.i It just makes both* of them feel bad. 

Going to the session made It (this view) see nwre right. • 

The important thing I , learned was knowing when to punish at the i"igh^* 

' . ; ,/ 

^ I feel a lot better when I don't spank hinT. Going to the classes juit 

chaTiged my mind about spanking. , * 
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B. Change in Behavior 



I spank him a little less now. It helps if you si% down and talk 

to a child. Spanking and hitting them is not gonna get It all the 
time. They get iiflnune to it. 

Lately I've been punishing more as soon as I find out. I had a 

bad habit of telling her I was going to do it and never doing it. 

I was after them all the time, maybe twice or three tinres a week, 

where now it's been a long time that I haven't given them the belt 
in spanking them. 

We used to spank them a lot. I was going to the classes and I told 

my husband "we can't be sapnking him all the time; that's why he 
doesn't listen to us, because he knows he's gonna get spanked." 
We've talked about not listening to him, that's our fault, we have 
to look at it that way too. 

OTHER DISCIPLINE TECHNIQUES 

Parents ceporeted changes in other discipline techniques, notably a 

diminuation of screaming and yelling and^ threatening, an increase in 

patience, and ignoring bad behavior. Attitudinal changes included an 

awareness of alternative discipline techniques and giving the child more 

responsibil ities. 

A. Change in Attitude , 

\ 

It gave me sane ideas about letting them help nrare in the kitchen 

and in the house. It makes them feel important. " 

There are other ways of disr:1plining and there's other outlooks 

and our outlooks aren't necessarily goo4 and they may not be 
necessarily bad. 

B. Change in Behavior 

(What is the best way to make him fliind you?) By not screaming 

at him. The best way is to put him out to the side, take him 
• somewhere from the other k'ids and just sit down and talk to him. 

My mother even noticed. She says I don't yell at them like I used 

to. Now I set them 40m and talk ^ them. I used to lose my temper. 

* • • 

I have more patience. If the kids would do something that I would 

normally snap at them or maybe send then^to their roan. I found 
nyself counting to ten and talking to them instead. 

•• - ^ 

I've learned to ignore him. I don't spank him and I don't yell, at 

him like I used ;to. 
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Before, all I was* doing was yelling. I was starting to realize it 

before and now I've really been working on It seriously. This 
morning, she mopped for me. Last mntht I would have said, "don't 
do it" (giving child more responsibilities). 

VI. CHANGE IN PARENT: SELF CONFIDENCE 

The parent reports an Increase in self confidence In themselVes or 

in the parental role. All of these were coded as attitudinal changes 

since it was not ^ssible to^serve behavioral changes in self-confidence. 

Host reported an increase in self confidence due to feeling less Isolated * 

and finding alternatives. ^ 

Were not the only ones that have probleffls\with child rearing. It 

made me feel that my problems aren't the oh«3o{ problems in the world. 
I think it helps for a parent to sit there and talk about it and get 
it off their dhest instead of just keeping it building up.- 

It gave me a lousnore confidence, by realizing that you can go by 

some guidelines, yiu can do it without spanking and yelling, 
realizing that you can be a better parent. 

I've a little bit more confidence in myself knowing that I can disci- V^' 

pline^my kids without spanking them or constantly gettlng.after them. ^ 

The best part was that Mary (the leader) made us feel that w 

important people. She showed this by her way of having us " 
each other. 




I come out of one of those classes and all the tenseness and feeling 

kind, of down cause you can't do this with your child is gone and it 
really made to feel good, and I could be a who.le lot more pleasant 
with the children. 

The best part of the session was talking with the- young parents be- 
cause you find out you're not the only one with a specific problem, 
they made me feel more confident just knowing that other people have 
the same problem. 

VII. CHANGE IN PARENT: ROLE AS DISCIPLINARIAN 

The parents who reported taking ajpore assertive role as disciplinarian 

were usually in a conflietual relationship with a spouse. 

I guess I'm just trying to take a little bit more active role. Bwt 

that was the way wltb m;^ parents. My dad was always the disciplinarian. 
Mother hardly ever spanked us cause Daddy was always the ona, to do It. 
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I've been having a- lot of prpblans cause I'll tell him somethtng 
and hts Dad will tell him soo^thing different. I can't take his 
dad saying something and him -(stepson) saying something different 
and ril just crawl into a hole or something. He's (husband) 
got to let me have a chance at it. He (stepson) knows when .1 say 
something that he has to do it and if he doesn't, he has to fight 
both of Us, so he's cooling it a little. 



The parents reported a nu|nb/r of unanticipated changes due to attending 
the sessions. These changes ranged frm\ being less over-protective, to 
recognizing the chljd's feelings, a recognition of a tendency to redirect 
their aggression to their children, and an increased consciousness of 
the parenting role. 

« 

A. Change in Attitude 

^ Before I didp't really pay no mind to their feelings. 

I have a tendency as a parent to correct a child whenever, but 

children have feelings too; they get. embarrassed when they are 
fussed at in front of other people. 

It's made me more aware. I guess that's what it is all about. 

When it's brought to the surface like It was in the class, you 
know some of the things you're not supposed to do; that makes It ' 
a iot harder to do the wrong thing. 

I didn't know that kids really have feeling^ the way we did, but 

now I realize they do. I really realize that I understand kids 
now. I never did think of them as being like us, I realized that 
they were more than just kids. They were the same as we are and 
they all got the same feelings as we do. 

^ I think it made me conscious of what I was doing as a parent. 

Until I went to these sessions, it seemed Tike what I -was doing 
was more of a ritual, but now I'm more aware of them 

B. Change in Behavior 

The biggest change has been in the way j[ react to them. Before, 

even when,! would get msd at them and say no when I knew good and 
well it wasn't going to hurt if they had it or not, they never 
held it against me. 



CHANGE IN PARENT: .. OTHER CHANGES 




When a marriage Is rocky, it's hard to be a good parent because 

you're always at your spouse; you tend to take it out on the kidsi 
you really have to make yourself outt. • i 

CHANGE IN PARENT: PARENTING MODEL 

« 

The parent reports a change in views or behavior with regard to 
controlling the relationship with the child, controlling the envirorenent, 
or a change in views or behavior in letting the child develop on his own. 
Most of the changes reported were coded as attitudinal. although they 

« 

represented deep structure changes in basic assumptions. 

A. CONTROLLING THE PARENT-CHILD RELATIONSHIP (-/+ control) 

I think I'm J>ecoming more tolerant, more understanding. I'm also 

starting to view things their way. I guess it's always been in 
the back of my mind, listening to things. I try and rai^e them 
about how I would like to be treated. Scwnetimes I have to order 
than around. But I hate to be ordered around, so I try not to very 
much. That's all we (parents) are— a guide— we shouldn't run their 
lives. (This parent changed from Parenting Model D to B.) 

I've learned that not everything they do is bad. Before, if they 

would be arguing between themselves, it would get on my nerves and 
I would get after them and now it's just arguing, I let them do it. 
They're going to do it anyway. 

I do guide them but I do kind of have to control them a bit. I've 

noticed that setting some rules, that is sort of control. I took 
the course because I want to learn mre ways of trying to help ny 
kids. I felt there was something ladting, not in my children, but 
in me. At least I am trying to be less strict. 

B. OTHER-SELF DEVELOPMENT IN CHILD (-/+ oth-^-) 

It makes you realize how they're trying to grow up and you're trying 

to teach them the right way. You've got to realize you were little 
once too. You've got to try to work with them instead of shutting 
them out. You've got to teach them but then you can't. They've 
got to letfn on their von. (Change frcxn Parenting Model B to A>) 

^ I have learned a little bit about long term goals as far as what X 

want out of my children. 1 could have long term effects on i^y 
children. I lov** my children to death and I was taking care of 
them as well as I could, but now I'm more aware of them being a 
human being and having minds of their own and needing to develop 
those minds, rather than me developing my mind and just putting it 
In their mind. I think it's real Important that they express them- 
selves. (Change fran Parenting Model F to D.) 
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That's one thing I'm learning now. I never would let her 'o anything 

because It wasn't done my way and I even have that problem with my * - 
husband. So now I'm just leaving the room, leaving It as It is. 
I'm realizing that it's not really that important, but she's going 
to hav« her own way of doing things. 

C. PARENT CONTROLLING THE ENVIRONMENT {+/- environment) 

There were no changes in th«is area. 

X. CHANGE IN CHILD'S BEHAVIOR 

, The parent reports changes in the child's behavior as a result of going 

to the classes. This is a second-order change and it is all coded as be- 

hdvjora]. There was no coding of attitudinal change in the child. 

I think that he's acting more grown up now. He helps me out a lot. 

I can see the changes in my children's behavior a whole lot. Like 

with t|he rewards. I can see that they're looking forward to some- 
thing like that. 

He doesn't talk back anymore to me. He minds better. He has confidence 

in himself now. 

I've noticed a change in his attitude. When I sit there and explain 

something, he's be put to ease and think and ask me que;Stions. 

They want to talk all the time now that I'm talking to them more; 

they ask more questions. 

They seem to really appreciate that I was going to a class to learn how 

to discipline them. They thought it was really important and they 
talked about it a lot. 

1 learned that if he brings papers home from school, you look- .at them 

and say "this is'nice." I started doing this and he's doing a lot 
bett^r^ in school . 

^ She doesn't get as angry like she'use to. We seen to be talking more 

than we us^d^to. 

REINFORCEMENT OF/ PRIOR EXR|RIENCE 

\ 

There were a number of Statements by parents which represented a reinforce- 
ment of prior views and child rearing practices. These were not coded as a 
change. Even though the .parent became aware that she was "doing something 

# 

right," no substantial change in attitude or behavior was apparent. 

I already knew everything. I usually talk to them, praise them. 



make them feel good, take privileges away like watching television, 
buy them soaiething special, set limits on them. 

I've applied nwst of the things since^my children were born. 



NEGATIVE EFFECT 

The parent reports that they didn't l-ike the session^ found it boring, • 
or that the'session was inappropriate for their children's age level .4* All. of 
these ccMiments notably occurred in only or^e workshop'. 
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-I dtdn^t learn anything from it because I felt like it was a 

waste of my time. I would really call it helpful because I . , ' 
already have ^et ways on how I'm r^aising kids. I don't" , " 
think it is a paftket geared towards those that already' have 
children, just for those that are just becoming parents. ^ V 

It was sort of boring for me; it would be useful for teenage parents. 

Instructions for Coding of the Oata: »■ ' * • 

Pre-Interview - *• . . . » 

1. Code data on computer coding slieet 

Z. Look for a synthesis of core variables (parenting modeTand techniques); 
code on core vat-iable sheet * ■ . 

. (. 

(a) be explicit in an/ interpretation " 

(b) suniTwr'iie th,e core variables 

Post- Interview ' . ' * *• . 

, 1. Code all the range of effects an computer coding sheet 

2. Relate the effects to the pre-ihtervlew on core variable coding 
sheet , • . . 

Relate effects to parenting model , 

•late effects to what went on in MMTP session (self-report) 
Relate effects to techniques ," ^ , 

3. - Discuss parents' self-report of priority of effects and their 

'i ■ ■ y • 

self- report of cause and effect , % 

4. Note any changes In their conceptuaVizatlon of the problem from 

pre to post 258 235 . : • • 



* . -APPENDIX B 

* • • 

PARENT: DIANA ATKINSON ♦ . r' *CA$E EXAMPLE: PARENTING MODEL A 

EXISTENTIAL PHEN(^EN0L06ICAL . 

BACKGROUND ; Diana is a secretary and her husband .is a law stud'ent a£ the 
University. They. live off her salary and his VA benefits ijfi^a two-story 
house in a middle-class suburb, with a Ccsnper, two cars, and a large screen 

•television set. She married a year out of high school and was "very naive" 
and"^"knew nothing about sex life.'^ during the post interview, the husband 
participated spontaneously and with interest in a conversation and Diana and 

"^her h,usband appear to have a 'comfortable, joking relationship with' each other. 
They have three children: Rainbow Dawn, 8 years old; 'Richard, 6 years old; 
and Meri ^Joy, 4 years old. Each -child was given a "deliberately thought-out " 
name." Rainbow Dawn was born at the crack of dawn when there was a rainbow; 
Meri Joy looked so happy when she was born. "I aiii an individualist and I do 
not think that a child should be named after^other people," Diana describes 

mm i 

herself as an "easy-going mother," 'has a good relationship with her children, 
and feels it is important to treat her children fairly and "keep them on an 

t 

I 

even keel." The word "even" plays an important fJart in her description of 
her relationship with her childreni ' . 

She came to the session to f ind sranething that couW help get the children 
to "do what I ask t)iem to do. The kids are at the stage when they don't Ifke 
to mind." The focus of her concern was with her oldest daughter. Rainbow Dawn, 
whom shevdescribed as "self-sufficient, a person into herself, she likes, to 
have her way; she's intelligent, makes friends fast, great at school, and more 
on an a'dult type level." Diana says that "we treat her as aa adult and she, 
treats us as one to a pqint." • Both of the younger children seem to have speech 
problems, a sdmewtjat, babyish way of talking. 



♦Each case example describes (.1) the background and the individual (2) the 
parenting model based on the p^-interview (3) discipline techniques based 
on the' pre- interview (4) the parent's participation in the workshop and 
(5) any changes the participants experienced. 
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PARENTING MODEL t- Control^ - iOther - Environment): Diana's View of children 

is based on the assumptien of natural curiosity in children. The. parent 
^ , ^ • ? - 

takes cues from the situation and from he^r children. Children go through • 
"stages" and thus the parent takes cues from the "stages" the child is in. 

1 

.The function of the parent is to. guide the child. 

* * . ■ . . 

- I just like for them to.be their own person, set their own goals, 
with a little bit of guidance jind to work toward those goals and ' . 
not people stand in the way. ' . 

- My family was always real strict and we weren't allowed to be out- 
spoken. I believe, it is vital for a child to- have his say on 

any family matter^ I raise mine very liberal and hopefully they 
won't have any hangups when they get older as wfe did. 

■ - My husband and I are believers in church, but we don't like that our 
children ^ould be forced to^go to churcl^, 'It is something they 
should be willing to do on their own and feel that they're made to 
• do something they" don't want to do.- We teach th^. a belief, but it's ' 
gonna be something they choose, not something that we. said '^that's, 
what you are." ' . * * 

Qiana wants to teach her children tg "be honest, to' be discr^l when 

they have to be, to use their own judgment on right and wrong ,%^to love them- 

selves and to seek a happy family 'life." She doesn't believe in contrblling 

the. environment, 

- I'm very easy going, no hassle. If a child gets out and swings from , 

a tree, I may get excited i|t first, but I'd accept it because a child's 
gonna be a child. Chi Idrerr have a tendency, they don't do things that 
.us adults do, you wouldn't see 4ut adult out there .^swinging by a tree, 
swinging like a monkey by a tree but you see -a child because the child— 
to them that's adventure. that'vS excitement and they're the most curious 
creatures, ne;?t 'to monkeys. th'ere'aVe in the w6rld. 

DISCIPLINE TECHNIQUES : She views her role. as 'a "godd" mother as one who is there 

when needed, to listen to what they are saying and ta help the children «ork 

out a problem. It is important to show love, and in fact she was'demonstra- 

tive with her children. The child's role is to share the joys and feelings. 

with their parents, to understand their parents and to bring any problems to^ 

their parents. She relies priJMrily on explaining and talking to the children 



and nuking rules and sending then to their room or spanking them vhen they 
do something wrong. She praises them a lot but gives few material rewards 

because She is qpposed^to it. She says^ "1 donl t tJiiak a. cMU.shoiimtee 

rewarded for doing something he's supposed .to do." She diverts the attention 
of the youngest child, i • 

PARENT TRAINING WORKSHOP : Diana* was an active participant in the workshop and 
much of the discussion focused on her problems In her relationship to llainbow 
Dawn. She had. a number of probl ens with getting her to go to bed* with her 
be\ng scarej^ of the dark, .and a . general disobedience problan. Her -feeling 
yias one of frustration and yet pride of her highly intelligent daughter. The 
parents recommended talking to Rainbow Dawn and trying to find out why. „ She 
felt that Rainbow Dawli was not old enough to understand why she was afraid 
and had nightmares. She felt a frustration because she doesn't like to spank 

* 

but it got to the point where Rainbow Dav^ was "walking over us" and so she * . 
would spank her. "If you could show me a disciplinary action' that 
V One of the parent's reaction to her was, "I think that mother brings a*, lot 
of her orob>ems on hep«elf; it just seems\o me like she has learned to- give \ 
.in to her children too much. It seems like she needed to be a little bit 
stronger. If she'd be more verbaj with her children and get them to talk to ' 
her, then it would make things a little better. It seemed like she really 
didn't want to work out too well; even if somebody suggested something, she \^ 
would come up with another excuse." 

IMPACT EXPERIENCED ; Diana TJ^rned most from the listening session. "I think 
the listening is most' important because you learn what your child. is doing and 
saying and how he's reacting to different situations by listening tc^lri^Nj 
(Note: It is Interesting that Diana always' referred tb^e child ar5"he" 




when the most problem she was having was With her daughter.) She reacted 
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critically to the, session on rewards and feels strongly that any reWard Is a 
bribe and that giving rewards will disillusion the child and "he's gonna be • 
looking for that reward." She disagreed wlth\ the packet that ther^ Is a" ' 
difference between rewards and bribes. \ 

^Q'^ENTS: It is interacting that Diana reacted so strongly to the reward 
session. It probably reflects her strong belief In the child developing on 
her own father than through external manipulation. The parent training < 
package reinforced many. of her*faeliefs about the way to raise chlldreh. She 
c^nfe to the session .looking for a way to take a more asserttve and consistent 
role-as dtseiplin^rlari. but she did not find It. The impaction her was * 
• J^^-^- viewed the discussion (as opposed to the materials or 
leader) as being the most important source of her learning, and yet she didn,'t 
seem to learn from. the discussio»- although she was the-'center of attention much 
of^ the time. \lt is possible that her view of child rearing prevents her from 
applying specific information. ' * . I 

f - It's trial and error; we can't say what's right here Is gonna be r^t 
for another chiljd. I think we're gonna just have to more or less try 
and -error. I let ttie kids go a certain len.gth. until I can't take it 
anymore, then I put foot down^ ' 

- Itldepends on the situation; each situation Is different. 

She believed'in taking cues from the si'tuation, but she seemed unable to gauge* 

the situation correctly. • . ^ 

* 

^ ' Dianajs situation represents a discrepancy between her (parenting model) 
ideals and Jer actual discipline techniques! This* type of parenting model i 
requires t^St the pfirent be alert and attentive to the cues the child is giving. 
It requires more sens'ltivi^y of the parent than ^ome^f the other parenting 
models. Diana did not. seem to be able to be that attefftlve. She spoke a 
great deal about listening' to her child and yet she didn't seem to really think 
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that her child could understand. Because the model is so contextaally oriented, 
it seemed more difficiilt for her to apply the information she received.. The 
model is like a lens through which the parent applies^ information. This model - 
seems to make it more difficult to consistently apply knowledge and information. 
Jier discipTine techniques represent this inconsistency; she would set rules, 
let them lapse until things got out of control, and then blow up and things . 
would be on, ah "even 'keel" for a while. 'Her constant reference to "evenNieel". 
suggests that discipline matters- are often out of control. It seems that this 
type of parenting model puts a. great deal of responsibility, and consequently, 
strain on the parent because, based on the 4)arenting model assumptions, no 
discipline technique can or will work consistently. 

« 

PARENT; MARTA VILLANUEVA • CASE EXAMPLE: PAREffTING MODEL B 

DEVELOPMENTAL MATURATIONAL 

♦ 

BACKGROUND ; Marta is a single parent who .was pregnant at the trime of the 
parent workshop. She had the child shortly after, the workshop terminated'. 
She has three other children: Armando 5. Max 3, and Eloisa 1 year old. 
She is 24 years old and works as a seamstress in an upholstery shop. Marta 
went througti the 9th grade and 'supports her fainily on an income of less than 
$5,00a a year. She lives near her mother and has daily contact with her. She' 
says of her parents, "They were like our friends. Hy parents were seventeen 
when I was born. They grew up with us r^lly. My parents hardl^' ever spanked 
us." 

She says her irother gives her the best advice about child-raising. She 
suffered fAm a lack of self -confidence as a chtld because she was overweight. 
When asked where parents need information from experts to becrane better parents, 
she replied, "Not really, because everybody has a di*fferent 'thing as to how to 
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bring up kids. They^re not all the same. If everybody is going to start 
listening tQ„one p.erjon, then .all the kids are going to gnow up the same and 
maybe what he says is wrong.' So I think each parent .shouid go by their own 

0 

conmon sense." , * 

Sh'e describes Armando aa ^'sensitive" and he gets along well with other 
children; Max is "stubborn." Both of the boys help her wfth*the youngest. 
She describes her relationship as "growing up with them." She plays a»^.und 
with them, they color together and stie is teadiing Max how to write his name. 
PARENTING MODEL : (-Control. -Other. + Environment) 

Marta views herself as a friend to her children. 

- I'm not the best parent there is, but still I like to know that I 
can play with my kids and be their friend and they can tell me 
whatever they feel. • * i 

S+t»~i*-i=€peating the relationship she had/h&n with her mother. She doe's not 

view her role as a controlling oi*e.' m. ' ' 

- It's hard being a parent because you know you might think it's right 
as tb what you tell them to do and they might think son^thing else- 
(what would,.you do?). I would have to thinkjbout it and be sure 
what I think— whether it's right or wrong .-rnhen I would explain to 
him why I'm telling him to do something he has to. do. or what he 
can't do, . • ' ^ 

She doesn't mind if her children interrupt her to ask her questions. 

- That's not really bad. It's like kids are just curious. 
In^ct, She feels. she can learn from her children by listening to them. 

- With me,, listening to them, you. kind of learn what they know and 
you might learn something about them that you didn't know. 

For Marta, the environment is primarily the social envirorenent and she wants 

to ^control' how her children deal with the outside world. Learning to "respect 

elders" is important, as is learning to take care of themselves, learning how 

to be responsible, how to act with people, how to talk to them without arguing 
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and be able to have a responsible job. Her children get punished primarily for 
misbehavior related to things that happen outside the home (going off without 
telling her, vSisrespect. fighting with, other children). 

DISCIPLINE TECHNIQUES ; Marta relies primarily on explanation and talkiftg with 
her :c^11dren. She doesn't liKe to spank altholigh she will spank their hahd for 
thfyigs like writing on the wall. 

^ . - Spanking doesn't hel-p. You can spank them, but they think that you 
V are paying attention to them so they keep on doing whatever it is 
, . they're not supposed to. Unless it gets to where t>iey don't really 

* listen, I don't spank them.. Most of. 'the time, Tlike to talk to. 
them, .and tell them what they're doing wrong. 

l\ is important to Marta that her children be self-sufficient and learn self 

discipline. 3he lets, much of the responsibility for their actions rest with 

them. • 

- 1 tell them to either quit fighting cg^ don't play with the toys. 

* - I just turn off the lights and. watch if they'U go to sleep. 

< 

y - If he doesn't listen to me and finally .'alls and hurts himself, it's 
' his fault. I'll check him oyt to see if he's okay, but I'll tell 
him, "I told you you were going to hurt yourself, you didn't listen 

to me." 

m * . 

-My mother and father taught us .how to look after ourselves.... 
Marta relies a lot on pr,aising her children ifi encouraging self responsibility. 

- I would tell than "that's good" that they're learning how to look 
, after themselves. 

j. *■ . ■ - 

She doesn't like to 'give material rewards "because they'll get used to it, 

they expect to get something in return every time." Marta seems to be an 

introspective parent. It may be partly due to lack of confidence in childhood, 

but she feels that if is Important to think carefully about what she does, as 
• ■ ■ 

a parent. , . , 

-.1 really have to think about what I'm going to do as to discipline. 
•Not just all of a sudden. It's something I have to think about. 
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She deals with the youngest child^primarily by removing c^ngerous objects from 

her, rather than removing her from dangerous objects," an -indication of her. 

controlling the environment rather than the relationship with the child. 

.The interviewer said, "I also noted that she thinks of her children as "real 

persons" and to a lesser extent as a separate .category of "children." I 

personally feel that the guidelines in the sessions were "probably things 

that she was already pretty much doi'ng on her own." The leader of the 

sessions who teaches her children* says, "She lets the kids handle their 

own problems;' she isn't consistent or hirsh, I see a lot of^warmth, but she 

is not dealing with them, the kids are off doing whatever they want." 

PARENT WORKSHOP ; During the workshop, Marta'was very attentive and quiet-. 

She rarely spoke bu^ she came to all the workshops, even in her highly 

pregnant state. It became clear later that she values learning^through ^ 
listening to others. "Like at the workshop, I listened to everybocly. I 

hardly, did any talking myself, but you Icnow I think the best method now is 

to listen to yjur kids and then try to explain to them why or why not."" It 

is not su .rising that she focused on listening as the technique she felt was 

most important. Her learning method carries over into her teaching metf^^d 

with her children. She reported that she listened more, was yelling and 

spanking -less, and she began to use material rewards with her son which she* 



hadn't used before.- She said that, "Armando has changed a* lot recently to 
where he does a lot of things that I used to tell him tp do, and now he just 
does them without- me telling him." She felt more self-confident as a parent, 
and she experienced a rather important change in her perception of children. 

' - ♦ • 

- I don't get after them as much as I used , to. I thijik Vm learning 
that it's not really that bad. Some things are and that's when you 

have to sit down and really talk to them lately, it's become a 

little bit easier. . I guess because I've a little bit more confidence 
in myself, knowing that I can discip" ine my kids without spanking them 
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or constantly getting after them for every little thing. I g.uesi I've 
learned that not everything they do is tiot that bad. ' I let them do' it,.'" 
they^re going to do it anyway. 

COMMENT : It can^e^Tcipated that Marta will be less controlling of thei chil- 
dren's environment. Marta's parenting moder and discipline techniques showed 
,^-riarmonious relationship. Unlike Diana, Marta did not feel con'^f .ct be^een 
her model for child rearing and her experiences with her children. She did not 
come to the class with any particular dissatisfaction and she had a satisfactory 
relationship with her 'children. Her attitudes toward (naterial rewards were 
similar to Diana's and yet s^e foudn that the technique worked when she tried 
it with her son. Like the first parenting model, the Gesell. Developmental- 
Maturational Model requires that the parent be attentive to the child.- Marta 
was ctn attentive, listening person and this personality characteristic, along 
with her harmonious relationship with her Children and mother, apparently 
provided an openness to learning. Despite the fact that the leader did* not 
draw Marta out to ^alk, she still experienced high impact. 

PARENT: MAUDIE FLOYD* CASE EXAMPLE: PARENTING MODEL C 

OBEDIENCE AND 
SELF RELIANCE 



BACKGROUND : Maudie is a single parent who. was going through the CETA program, 
taking ;child development courses and working in a day care center. She has 
two children; a daughter, Tyra, 8 years old; and a son, Cedrick, 6 years old. 
Maudie came, from a family of seven children who lived in a "nice neighborhood." 

* < 

- We were raised with a lot of love. My mother could understand; 
. — she was a sensitive, caring, 'loving personVMy father, well, he 
had a temper. He wasn't violent, but he would ju&t get real mad 
and* scare the hell out of us. My father used to tell us something 
that I stress to my kids— love between each other and betifeen 
brothers and sisters. There were a lot of aunts and uncles. One 
big. happy family. My environment is totally different b'ecause It's 



*Maudie and Donna Morrison {Case E",ample F)' are sisters. 



just me. I have to be mom and the dad, 4nd we're surrounded by a 
^ lot of ugliness. The hardest part about being a single parent is 
the financial problems. I wish I was more able to hid and control *' 
myself, as far as when I'm burdened, you know, children are very 
in-tune and they can pick up 

She, with her sister. Donna (Case Example F), are single parents. She 

describes her daughter as "strong and independent; she has a mind of her 

own. She'll' do something she's not suppose to. then if she can't lie her 

way out of it. she'll admit to- doing and and then she'll turn around and 

justify wh^she did it. She's a happy and content child and it doesn't matt^ 

to her whether she gets -discipl ined or not." Cedrick is more sensitve. He. 

gks his feelings hurt if he is disciplined. With her "little boy." "I have 

to teach him to be assertive cause he'll let people run over him. Where my 

little girl, I have to tell her don't be so assertive, don't be so mean, so 

•ugly, so dominant, people not gonna like you- If you al\vays want 'to run 

everything. " ' , , 

PARENTING HODEl : (+Cont'ol, -Other, -Environment) 

^ Maudie's parenting model is based on the assumptions that the parent sets 
the rules^and is to be obeyed; the 'assumption that children learn on their own 
and learn to negotiate the environment on their own. 

- As long as she's under my roof, and I'm taking care of her, 
• then she's ^onna abide by my rules and regulations. 

- A good mother is one who loves her child enough to discipline 
cause I know a lot of peoole who, since they love their children, 
they can do no wrong and let them do whatever. A goodjnother try 
to Instill in the child the things that she's or he's gonna need 
later on in life, like an understa.iding, like education, being able 
to get along and relate to other people. 

- I'm always there to help her. b»<* I want her to try first for 
herself. ^ 

- You just have to get them ready ior the world and then to make them 
Indepentlent because, like I tell- my children, I'm here today, that 
doesn't mean I'm gonna be here tomorrow. I want them to be- able to 
survive without (me). - 



- I don't mind her questioning me because I think that's the only way V -^^ 
. you learn* . . , 

Maudie einphasizes the* importance of adjusting to the context of the situation, ' • 

- ■» 

she wants her children to be flexible and" %he wants herself to be flexible as 
a mother. This emphasis -on flexibility and situational interpretation is common c-' 
to the mothers in the previous two parenting models. 

- You teach them whatever they need, cause my little boy needs to • 
listen where my little gin don't need to be- so assertive. 

» * 

- Hy little boy has a fantastic understanding, .he can adjust to 
/ . anything. 

The context of discipline can depend upon her mood or the chi lien's mood. 

- It's all right for him to cry, he's human, he has to show tris 
emotions and feelings just like anybody -else. 

If she is tired, she explains to them that she's tired, "Mommy don't feel 

like it" and they understand. What "disrespect" is depends on the situation. 

"It all depends. It' S' not what she says, it's how she says it." 

This parenting model requires that the parent be alert to the child's 

self-development and the varying contexts . Maudie does not believe that 

she can control the environment. It is up to the child to figur» out how 
to deal with it. She gives her children a "lot of freedom" to go places, 

and it is up to them to use the "understanding" she has taught them in the 

context they are in. * ■ - ^ 

Maudie feels that it is important for her children to have a strong 

self-image, to be independent J to stick by one another, and to have strong 

* 

religious beliefs. 

DISCIPLINE TECHNIQUES ; Maudie relies primarily on setting rules which ar^- 
consistently enforced, being a good example to- her children (not smoking for 
instance) and talking with them. Showing her love is extremely important and 
in her mind, is the core of being a good mother. 



- No day is passed by without me telling them how much I love 
them and how •important they are to me.- I wouldn't dt anything 
to them that r wouldn't want done to me. I don't abuse them- • 
and I don't mistreat them and I wouldn't leave them alone. I 
wouldn't let them go without being fed and nouriihed and clothed 
and teiych.them personal hygiene. I just give them a lot of lov*.* 

S^e spanks them when they fight with each other; she doesn't let them watch 

TV if they haven' t done their homework. She praises t.'iem all the time and 

relies on praise very heavily i "Her, self image is very important to her and 

to me cause. if she feel like she c^n do H, well, she can do it." She s^ys, 

"I donU really find myself rewiVding them when it's good because thpir regular 

behavior is alright." That is, their good- behavior is. not based on getting 

rewards. She tries to let- them do things on their own as^^inuch as possible 

(like taking a bath and clearning it out) beca. ie if "t'hey do it themselves, 

they feel good about doing something too." She never trics to make false 

promises to them, one aspect of her belief that the relationship between mother 

and child is strictly reciprocal and not a one-way process. 

- You would think that my children would totally dej3end on me, but • 
I'm depending on them a lot too. I miss-^fi'em a lot when they're 

\not there. I'm their world and thoy^re mine.' Every day is a new 
Height experience. - ' • . • * 

fglTP SESSIONS : ' Maud 1 e was -ah ' ct i ve participant^.in.the parenting workshop, s 



She and one N^her black parent were the "leaders" of a core group of 'black 
mothers who resisted th6 structure of the'i^orkshop. , Waudie. 
.tried to negotiate the hostility between the bl'ack mothers and white leader; 
she would give answers to the rhetorical questions when the otliers' would 
-sit silently or not listen. She was respected by: the others for her quiet 
dignity and self-confidence. Howevtr, toward the end of tt;e sessipffs, it 
seemed that she gave up on being the negotfator, faecamfe qu sr and let -the . 
workshop rgn its course. "She was very open in the pre-interview and fairly 
sullen in the post- interview. ' ' . ' • 

* * 
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I MPACT EXPERIENCED : Maudie sifted that she didn't learn anything new. she • 
got a lot of different opinions but "I've been exposed to most of all this, 
information." i She said', like all the parents in this, workshop, that it 
"would probably be useful for teenage, parents." This statefr.ent was repeated." 
by several parents and had become a consensus opinion. She found the packet 
"boring" except fQ% the section on rewards. Rewarding for good behavior ar^ 

* 

not rewarding for bad behaviori was .an idea she thought interesting but she 
hadn't really*tried it out. ' • 
COMMENT : Maudie was a farily knowle/Jgeable and'Sophisticated*parent. and ' 
^ under the best circumstances, 4?*ould probably only have experienced a- >• 
.reinforcement of her views which corresponded closely with' the package, or 
else might have looked at her punishment and rewarding techniques more ^osely. 
However,, the lack of impact in Maudie' s»case was probably due to (1) her 
harmonious relationship with h^r chiTdrent^ (2) a parenting model that 'Jwork^d" 
(3) her children were'older, and (4) the parent^^woHtsiiop^ social inter- 
action was fraught with tension and hostility. 

PARENT-: SHARON FERRARI CASE EXAMPLE: PARENTING MODEL D 

AUTHORITATIVE TRANSITIONAt^ - 



BACKGROUND:-. Sharon came from an abused family. Both her parents were alcoholics 
and abused the children so much that tf^ey were taken away from the home shortly 
after the mother committed suicide. Sharon was raised in a fundamentalist 
protestant foster institution during her teenage years. "It was a very 
structured life; I'm grateful for what they helped me with, but they were 
very, very religious and I couldn't go to them for any problems." Sharon went 
from a highly unstructured and unpredictable environment to a highly structured 
en-viroAment. She got pregnant and married right out of high school. Her 
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children, Charles and Celita are four and .three years old. She was-o 
married for 18 months. ' • * ■ 

- I'm very, very independent. I was Just looking for a way to 
e^scape. As soon as I had my children, I was gone. When t was 
married, I took on most of the responsibilities; he thought 

. that was the^ mother's jobi that's why I lefl because I did them 
all and he just laid back and did what he wanted to. I got so 
sick of it. When he left, it was a whole lot easier for me to 
come home, clean my house, wash the diapers, get bottles ready;' 
but I couldn't do it and watch him sit and watch TV while I 
• . worked all^da^t long, took care of the children plus get ready 
for tomorrow wf^le he was doing notfiing. But I think it's me. 
the independence in me that's there. I've^^lways been that way. 
I think maybe my childhood had a lot to do with llhat. I either 
had to ,be Jndependen't or not survive. 

She changed her name back to the maiden name of her Italian father. Her 
husband helps in child support and takes the children on the weekends, and 
they have a satisfactory ex-spouse relationship. "After we divorced, I 
made him take responsibility for the children. He didn't want to, but it's 
worked out okay." She is npw in her second year of college, supporting 
herself with part-time waitress work. She liv#s with her brother in a- clean 
but sparsely furnished, rented houSe. 
PARENTING ^ODEL (^Control , -Others, +Environment) 

Sharon's parenting model is typical of all of the abused parents in the 
sample. She is more controlling than she wants to be and she believes 
fervently in the child's self-development. The most important aspect of 
her parenting ^odel is that it is a transitional stage from more conti-olling 
to less controT^l ing, but'her statements are more apparently contradictory 
than most parenting inodels.' > 

- I don't think I'm lenient or really strict as I used to be," but 
yet I don't think my children run over me. I usually get the 
last say-so. 

- I've found that my children are sometimes ri^ht* eveh my four year 
old. If I just listen to him, he comes up with something that 
makes a lot of sense. 
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- When he *was younger, he had a very regular schedule and it's still 
pretty much that way. I thinlc it's important for him, but I also 

*• need the time. I think maybe it wouldn't be good to not be coh-^ 
'stant with him. If I would have bounced him off "a regular schedule, 
the inconsistency wouldn't have been good for him or that maybe he 
wouldn't /lave trus'ted me a lot. ' I feel like the environment needs 

/ to be hoftie-oriented. I think he needs to here. \ 

.. . . I 

The need for a structured schedule, Sharon admitted in the post-interview, 
probably dated from her refuge in a highl^tructure environment. when she, 
was a child. And yet, it is important thatS»^r children develop on their own. 

- I would hope that he can have a mind of his own and do what he wants. 
I hope to teach him to be able to stand up for himself and for what 
hfe believes in, that he will be able to do what he wants on his own. 

I want to be able to accept what he feels is right from wrong, r 
don't want my opi,nion to be right all the time. I want to give "him 
. my opinion and let him look cit his opinion and let him make the two 
choices between himself. 

- fdon't want to put my values so strong into his head that he won't 
be what he wants to be. I don't want to make him me. I don't' want . 
to mold him after m. I want to make him his own'individual . ~^~-s. 

DISCIPLINE TECHNIQUES : Sharon relies heavily on 'setting limits and. rulesWd 

abiding by them. She al^o relies on talking with h^r children. She views 
her role as. a parent as one who will y 

- listen to what he has to say, more or less just to guide him. and 
talk with him a .lot and take each thing as it comes up. 

She had a big problem with him at the nursery school; he Was hitting and 

biting and shoving. So^she sat down. and talked to him for several days in 

a row. "But I don't want to push it so hard that I'm taking a part of him 

away from him."' She doesn't spank pr take away privileges. . She 'praises the 

children a lot, and rewards them with candy. She feeJs' sha has a trust 

with her children because they talk so much. 

PARENT WORKSHOP : Sharon's participation in the workshop was very active. 

She was outspoken and wc^d openly offer advice and suggestions to the other , 

parents. At one point she fold Diana Atkinson, "If you can't handle her while 
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she's 8 years .old, what are you going to do when she's 16?" and she would 
question Diana about Rainbow Dawn putting a "guilt trip" on her. Sharon,. 

/ t 

more than any of the other panet^ts, was adament abput her rights as a parent. 

• 4 

- I don't feel like tny children should run my life. "On the other 
hand, I want to be there to help them, I think that tjiey give a 
little bit, I gave a little bit. 

IMPACT EXPERIENCED : Sharon experienced' a number of very important changes in 

her parenting model. She began to be less rigid and more reasonable about 

setting limits. , ' • 

^- I set too many limits before, stupid limits. I learned that there 
are certain things a ch^ld can do and certain things he cannot do, 
. so just the things that are really important or harmful to them I'm 
strict on, but the things that are more to my satisfaq^-ion, like 
going to sleep right now, I'm not so strict on.. 

She began .to use behavior modification techniques with success with her 

children. 

- Sometimes they are really rsa^4 y good. — I-4o^d-^hem, "Just because 
. „ , ypul* were so good,, this. is. what you get, tWs is yoi^r treat," and 

we went to the store and they got to pick out what they wanted and 
' they took their own piggy tank. I found out this is the best thing 
I can useJ ' ' 

The use of material Howards wjth her children and the dnminishing of setting 
limits .represented a shift in her parenting ia^el assumptions to, a more non- 
Co'ntrijlling philosophy. She felt there was a big j3reakthrough when, jot^ ^ 
day she wouldn't let Charles have any candy and he told her, "Mom, you just 
make me so mad" and then paused and said, "if you* make me any madder I'm 
just gonn? take your pur*se and it's just going to be all ove'r the place." 

- I thought it was really neat that he told me that^ When I got to 
my aunt's I told her and she said, "Well, I would. have spanked his 
.little butt." I said, "What for, that's how he felt, he really 
feTt that way» You kridw, scpetimes I feel that way about his toys. 
If he doesn't pick than up, I'm just gonna throw them everywhere." 
I think it's real important that they express themselves like he did 
and talk about what he feels and get it out in the open. I'm gl^d 
he told me he wanted to shred my purse over the place and that 
we could talk about it and find out why he felt th^t way exactly, and 
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. ' . I think after we talked, he realized that I didn't really want to 

make him mad... and we talked about vitamins you know, you can kind 
^, of broaden what you're doing with the children. ' 

She put much more emphasis in her child re^^ring practices on talking with her 

children, rather than setting limits she realized were too rigid. Her ' 

attentiveness to children's feelings made her a better person. * ' 

\ " . 

- I thought I was too good. - 1 was rude. This (being a parent) has kind 
.of put me where I needed to be. I was very young and I just thought 
that no 0n6 was going to take me away .from me and I was always going 
to be on top. It's made me really humanistic. It brought me down to 
earth. I've been able to realize that oti'her people have feelings that 
I didn't. It made the opinion of ^self lower, not the point of 
,^ .degrading myself in any form or .f%^ion. but just to the poitit of 

saying, "What have you been doing all thtese years?" You know, there 
are other people around. You can't always think of yourself. 

, COMMENT: Sharon was at an' important transitional point' in her life. The 

- \^ parenting model sh^rew up with was rejected by her. She had children at a 

young age and was_ lool^ing for a way to be a better pareiit. Because she was 

k . 

^ -questioning her own model and valued self-actual 'zation, promoted by her own 

_.. . , - - . -. • ., •. •- ■■ ■ ■ ■ ' ^ ^ 

independent personality and probably encouraged by going to college, she was 
looking for a way to promote this in her children. She had by her own 

aecount',^i)een very stri^ct when she first started out as a parent and had 

been letting up on the " regular. schedule" that she had anchored her parenting' 

practices in. The parent workshop came at a crucial time and provided the 

extra impetus she needed to get away frm setting limits. She found that she 

could talk tp her children and reward them. It can be anticipated that Sharon 

will continue to shift her parenting model and practices to a more controlling 

del. possible C or p. She received support from the leader and other parents 
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0 listened to hec when she talked.. The high- impact was due to (!) her 
readiness to change.' (2) supportive social interaction. (3) the package 
materials which provided her with alternative techniques, and (4) a supportive 
leader. , 
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PARENT: KAGDALENA. GARCIA CASE EXAMPLE: PARENnHQ.j9DEL E 

ADLER SdCfiprElEOLOGICAL 
MODEL ^ 

• . t ' 

BACKGROUND : Hag.dfl1ena is 28 years old and a clerk in a hi^h school. Her husband 
is a tile setter and between the Xwo of tfiem they make between $7,000 and . - , 
$9,000 a year. They have four children: Vivian 11 years old; Anita 8 years, 
old; Tanya 6 years aid; and Arturo 5 years ol^. Hagdalena. explained that she is 
responsible for every tMng related to the children. Her husband feels it Is 
her responsibility not his. The interviewer noted "she seems to have a very 
loving and affectionate relationship with all her children. She seems to \j6 
"glow" with pride amd affection as she spoke 0*-4heiD. The children came in 
and took part. in the , interview. She seemed at ease and allov^d them to express 
themselves. The children seen^d very happy.". "I 

She describe&.Mr^Ql d e^t d a ughter,- yiyian^^-AsVvery-4'j^pendent.'^ "4 

can depend on her to help me out. When I say she's independent, Lmean others 

can depend on her and- stie can do things by herself." Anita is "very intelligent" 

■■ , , , ' ■ ^ ' ' 

and does well in school.:. "Tanya used to be very "shy and withdrawn" due to a 
burn she got^when she Was a year old. But Magdalena got her in preschool ^ind she 
"really came out of :,her shell." Arturo is the youngest^nd ^the only boy and 
is "spoiled" and "outgoing." She feels she gets along welT with all. her chil- 
dren. With Vivian, she tends to get more upset with her "because I expect too 
much of he^." And witr Arturo, "I feel very close to him being the only boy 
and the youngest. If he\Vftis to have a problem with''drugs or anything, ! would 
want hiift to 'know that he can coQie to me." 

Magdalena had a good relationship with her parents when she was growing up 
i>ut she" is doing many things differently. She grew us speaking Spanish; ter 
children speak English In the household; she grew up going to mass reguUrly; . 
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her children don't. She- grew up. with occasional harsh punishment, a "three*"'* L 
layer thick belt." "It really hurt so remembering this, I try not to put 
iny kids through that k'ind of punishment. If I'm -going to spank them, I strike 
them on the "buttocks with my hands." 

PARENTING MODEL (-HControl . -40thers, -Environment) ' ^ ^ 

Her parenting model relies on the foil pwing assumpttons. The parent is • 

the person in authority; obedience and respect are important, but it is the 

parent's responsibility to show respect to the child. Children learn frm 

others. The environment is outside the control. The emphasis is* on -teaching ' 

the child to have a respectful relationship with the parent and others. 

- I grew up with it and it's just a wa.y.of life with me. I don't , 
like for young people to be disrespectful to older peopled And 
I don't. mean just the elderly but just anybody that's older than % 
you. 

Teaching children good mariners, res pect for adults and being "good kids" are - 
her primary goals, besides their doing well in school. The emphasis is on 
the children learning how to help others, do well in society and the proper 
relationship with all those who are older. / * 

» 

DISCIPimE TECHNIQUES ; Magdalena rarely spanks her children and doesn't like 
to. She applies rules consistently, and praises thehi, especially for school 
work. She takes most of the responsibility for" the children's* development. 
When she felt that her daughter was not developing properly, 'she put her in 
school. , The school's gui^'ance or hers are relied u|X)n to develop tier children. 
She is veVy family centered and assumes that her children will com to her with 
any problems^. 

WTP SESSION ;'* Magdalena focuses priiiarily on the social Interaction with the 
other parents. She was open and friendlj^ and discussed a problem she w^s havjng 

w 

with her 11 year old daughter. Her daughter kept wanting to participate Iji 
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the aditlt conversattons instead of staying with tha younger children. The' 
parents suggested that the daughter was wanting to be ''grown up"' and that 
she was more mature' because Magdalena had expected so mucJj of her and she was 

the Qldest child, so to let her take part Jn adult conversation. Magdalena 

• -'i ... . 

listened closely to these suggestions. She particularly' liked tjiej'stroking" 

games. • ^ "^"^ 

IMPACT : The primary impact ^nJJagdSTena was in her feeling less' isolated and' 
more* self-confident as a parent., She is one of several parents who have 
oVder children and who have established a satisfactory parenting pattern. 
She expejfienced few changes in her children's behavior in her relationship 
with her children because it was previously satisfactory. She made a point 
of "listening" more to her daughter and felt that the best advice came from 
the parents not the package. She had tried giving an allowance to the children 
-for helping wh4c4i-s^e-wasn' t doing previously. But she felt the best part was . 
the stroking. In the post inter^ew it came out that she came to the sessions 
'for the social comp^V to relax aiw-tilk with other adult&. 

- In my situation at work, I'm not able to communicate with other* 
adults on a personal basis because we're just too busy. We could 
get. away from hooie and to an adult group. It's sort of like getting 
a load off your mind, the talking and you can, show your emotions; 
it helps if you have the same routing day in and day out of working. 

■ My bos is just go, go, go. I don't ever hardly get to sit down. and 
compare behavior about kids with other adults and just to, plain 
talk. Going to the meeting was a great relief to me because I could 
sit down with the other people there. * 

Her focus was on interacting with the leader and the parents. Of the leadey* 

she sa,id, "She made us feel that we were important peopier. She shows this 

Jjy having us 'stroke' each other." 

COMMENTS ; Magdafena is a parent who feels a number of pressures that are not 
part oC parenthood, which motivated her to come to the sessions. She 
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harrasset |jy her boss who fnak€s|her do too much iwjrk; her husband is a bundle 
of ejiergy b\jt takes no responsibility for the child care. She had minor 
problems with her children, but her primary motiva^foh was to get away from 
the pressure^ and the pare\rf1ng session was a social occasion which provided 

'her some time to herself. She was able to pick up a few hints on working wifh 
her childr^rT^nd she was receptive to using them, but on the whole, she was 
already familiar with ..the package and in a less congenial group, she probably 
would have found it "boring" had not the-leader focused on "stroking"' the 
parents. Magdalena's parenting model most closely res'embles the basic 
assumptions tjf the parent training package. - The session reinforced her use of 
the listening technique with. her 'daughter; it was not a new technique 
to her. Uriderlytng Ma<gdalena's parenting practices was a vague and unexpressed 
dissatisfaction with her husband's abdication of parental responsibilittes. 
This was not vocalized by her because she accepted it as ctjstomary behavior 

*and so it was not dealt with in the spjssions. It is clear that she accepts 
traditional sex role responsibility in hen marriage and for her children. On 
the whole, it was difficult for Magdalena to articulate her parenting model and 
pinpoint the pressures she was |eeling. Of ai;j the i^rents, she was one that 
the researcher had to search most for causes. Her iittg^ct can be explained by 
{Ij the fact that her children are older and she is an experienced parent 
(2) her motivation for coming to the session was social lind not related to 
parenting problems. 

PARENT: DONNA MORRISON CASE EXAMPLE: "PARENTING MODEL F 

8EHAVI0RIST MODEL 

BACKGROUND ; Donna is a single parent with two girls Davina, 11 and Damara, 
5 years old. She had received a degree in Child Development and taken two 
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years of courses at the community college. She was currently working in • 
the CETA day care program and later got a jdb as a director of a day care ^ 
center. She was one of t|he more educated parents in parent education. She 
was familiar with Piaget dnd Skinner, but said she* uses her own philosophy' 
of parenting, which appears to be a cpbination of Skinner and Dreikurs. 

•She is divorced, but still maintains a friendship with her ex-husband. 
Her current male friend also h|s an 11 year old daughter who is Davina's 
best friend and "just like a daughter." . . ■ " 

She describes her oldest daughter: "She*'s doing well in school, she 
does household chores, washing dishes, helping me cook and washing clothes; 
she likes to ride her bike, roller skate and she likes people. She definitely 
likes her geer group and likes to mingle. She's not 'hard to get along with— 
her conduct is perfect and she's not disrespectful, she don't talk back or 
nothing." 'The youngest, Damara. 'is tnore of a problem', she is asthmatic and 
"brings on" her attacks when she eats too muth candy. She's "stubborn" and 
sometimes is vncontrollable in school. She triies^^^vjiseJiQr asthma attacks 
and vomiting to get attention, but Donna told her, "If ypu throw up, you jonna 
clean it^p and then you have another sp^inking coming." 'Donna enjoys being 
a parent very much, especially her "leadership role." 

- I have always wanted to be the leader so I enjoy the model that < • 
I'm posing for them because th'^y see peer group, iriy friends', 

my mother being close to me and looking up to me and see my 
boyfriend's daughter, respect nre and think a lot of me and that 
makes my 'daughter think" a lot of ire. 

PA RENTING MODEL {-t-Cofftrol. •♦•Others. -t-Environment) 

Donna's parenting model borrows heavily from the bfihavior modificStidn 

techniques and she incorporates them into her child rearing. She believes 

in her authority ^as a parent. 

- I express to them that I'm the mother, the head of the house, so 
the major things that have to be, done have to be done by me, I 
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don't ever want them to think they're picMn' up ny slack/ 
the thln^ I'm teaching them is to help them learn. I don't 
want them to feel like, "Mama wants us to do -this because 
she's tired" so I never give them anything real complicated. 

If her child went out without telling her.^that would be "very bad." 

"cause that means she wasn't respecting n\y authority."" Donna's belief in 

.authority does not keep herefrom being sensitve to th'e children's rights 

and feelings. Shg feels that the responsibility is "person ^o person;" 

it's just that she is in charge. 

- I don't want, her td* think that everything that I decide is right, 
I want her to fee^ free to talk to me-, so I have to be able to let 
her question i^y decisions, if shp feels like I carry. all the weight 
and the authority well, she won't ever want to talk to roe about 
anything, even as she grow up. I don't want to push my weight 
around. I want to giver her a i^ason. I try never to tell her 
"because I told you so" becausa'^hat means that I'm not looking 
at her Ss a -person, I'm just telling her, "Ok, you're the kid, 
I'm the big person." . , - 

. - They are an individual like I am an individual, so that's why I 
get so comfortable 'ajd I get to talking, I keep it on an individual 
basis cause | want tkfiem to feel more liigs a person like I feel like 
a person. I thrive on tpying to praise and tell than, "I enjoy 
being your mother." 

* 

She believes that children should suffer the consequences of their 
actions. Once her children broke her radio so she went to their piggy 
bank and took money from it to pay for another radio. She told them, "I 
don't go 'in your room, I don't bother your radio ro TV and your tore up 
mine so- 1 want another one so you both are being punished together." If 
her children don^t do their chores, she tells them, "you do nothing for me, 
I. do nothing for you," cause I know she's gonTfe always be asking me to do 
something. and I'll say, "Well, hey, how do you think I felt? You know you 
supposed to do this and I had to do it so don"t you t'hink I deserve a reward 
behind it?" * * ^ 

•Rules are set and if they are broken, consequences occur which the child 
must understand and suffer. 



- To teach her not to be destructive, -there are rules. You can't 

- touch my plants..! try to explain to her. I try to make her know 
that if she mess with it, it will break. I tell her, "You play 
with the TV, it's gonna break. It break, can't buy .another one 
so you have no television. You cut on the gas and you get the 
fire going, you gonna get turnt." I try to let her know when 
she put herself in situations, consequences are behind it. 

There are many rules in the hpuse, where the child can play and what they^can 

touch. Donna views herralf as an "overprotective mother" partly because her 

mother was that way. 

- I'm overprotective and I tell them, "Don't go over her anc| don't go . 
over there" unless you notify me, and I'm 26 and still when I go, 

' mother knows where I'm at, so I want them to grow with the same 
idea. As long as yqu're under my roof and when you're gone I want 

. to know where you are because if something happened I'd know ttie 
last place where you were. 

Oonoa not only control-s the environment but also the learning situation. When 

her children get to-, fussing and a»*guing, "I tell her she have to come tfell mel" 

If they don'tt they don't get to do something. 

^^^Another principle of Donna's pare'ntihg model what might be called "an 
Mye for an eye." If they help her, she rewards them; if they don't help her, 
she doesn't help them.> This is closely related to "suffering the consequences," 
but there Is a reciprocal overlay that goes beyond the consequences of actions'. 
This eye for an eye applies to a sense of mutual obligation between parent 
and'child. If her children do something wrong, she tells them that, "I'm 
going shopping with rpy sister, because ya'll the one'got in trouble. I didn't 

get'ln trouble." She tells them, "I clean up my mess, so you clean up yours.". 

■ » ■• 

This view wa^ especially expressed by several of the Black parents, and appears 

i 

to be an ethnic/racial parenting characteristic. ^ 

' Donna feels that certain values are very important to pass on, particularly 

* * * 

that hfer children need to learn to be Independent 'and to be able to vive • 
wltSSut her. Her children need- to think for themselves, to be flexible, and 



to understand that "nothing comes easy." ' *, 

->My 'mother was an independent type lady and she alv#^s stressed that 
even though our father was there, one c^ay he could not be there and ' 
she taught me that you cannot lean on that perJson just bece^use they're 
there, that I'm just gonna take this last name and be that wife role, 
so when ray marriage failed, I went to school, and things didn't fall 
^part. 

- For a lower income it's different, which to me 1^ good. . Sometimes kids 
feel like it's a disadvantage' to not having a whole lotta money at 

! their fingertips, but I tell n\y kids it's really good because I'm 
teaching ya' 11 survival, with me, without me, with society, how to 
bend and how to make it with all sizes and shapes of people and how 
■to be aware of the games pedple will have to play to survive in the 
world. Right, how the only games you're used to are Bingo and Monopoly, 
but. yoa gonna find out it is games that you're ^onna have to play to 
just fit in with people. You gonna hav'e to be able to realize to get 
that person to do what you want, you gonna have to know how to get to 
them. And so I tell them, when somebody conwit su.icide, that person 
was grown up where they were taken care of and when the time came 
. th^t they had to do it themself .' they couldn't handle it. I'm passing 
them onto you so when you becon« a failure and things don't work out 
and depressipn come along^ you and your husband break up or whatever 
happen, you gonna know what to do about It, You gonna know the 'logical 
thiiig to do not. the ignorant thing to do. I think they have the valuable 
things that the/ need Instead of the materialistic things. I'm not' 
buying them off. 

i ' 

Her v^e system promotes the desire to make her children survivors. 

- Besides independence, o«e of my biggies is that I want them to care - 
about themselves. Never forget Number Ore, you don't have to be the . 
best dressed person in town but you always make sure that you make 
yourself feel good. Yoa always have to think about yourself. If you"^-» ^ 
don't, you get into a rut. You have a responsibility to yourself t? ^ 
do scwething for yourself. I don't want them* to ever get a gutlt 
complex by never doing nothing- for themselves.. I want them to keep 
a good self-image. 

Flexibility in interpreting the "environment" is another value that promql 
self- interpretation. ' 

- I try to teach them ngver to judge people. Get to know the person 
but don't put' a judgment on them because that's not your job. I 
want them to accept the things that cannot be changed, -especial ly- 
being black. Some people might have terrible experiences with a 
buck person and there ain't nothing you can do about it. if they 
don't want to deal with, you can't let It get you down. Just leave ' 
them along, that even goes for another black child. If they've been 
raised in a different environment than you have, you can't hardly 
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^ -getiln their level too xjften. You keep trying to pull them d^ver and 
pul thein over, but they will always be different. 

Oohna is a believer in "adjustment" not ."change." 

^ ' . %' , 

- I don'"t want them to run around through life* on this crusade .kid, . 
"I'm going to change everybody and they are going to be just like 

, me. I'm going to develop fo'jr kids of my own that.at least wifl 
be just- like me. " ^ , , 

PJSCIPLINE TECHNIQUES : Donna's discipline techniques can be boiled down to 

several rules: (1) good behavior is rewarded with praise and gifts; "(2) 

minor bad behavior is punished, (3) »taking away privileges occurs for wrong* 

doings, and (4) belting occurs for "no-.."s.;' She has a scale of both ' 

positive and negative reinforcement and ^he Is consciously awaris of behavior 

modification techniques. Her other major technique is to be ."flexible." 

' V. t I have to be prepared for anything,, lite if I tell her I don't agree 
^ . with that girl you're running with, but if she tells me she refuses 
/ to stop seeing her, I have to be flexible for the next thing and 

tell her, okay, I think she's bad cartpany and if jiome thing happens ' 
you're going to "have to sufVc* the consequences 7. ' 

- I praise them all the tim and she ge^s&ewards, a dollar for 
bringing^me good work. The cheapest reward is a kiss (laughs).* 
I show her good work to her uncle and her -grandnrather and she's 
getting all those praises. She wants those positive strokes again 
and as soon as possible. - x • ^ 

- I Ignore her when she's an attention grabber^ 

- There's « difference between spanking and' punishijient. When they get 
a spanking immediately they knows they h:ve broken tiie' all-out rule. 

• The spankings are not that hard and.it gets the. point over, ^f I let 
looseton the spankings and just punish them, they won't know wbat , 
really is permissible to iro. I cut no corners. .They won't know the 
difference if I don't sp'ank them. ' • ' ' • • 

* 

mi? S&SSION; Donna was. with Maudiev one of the ffiore Active participants in 
the group. She had just joined the CETA program, and initially sat at the 
pherlphery, but within one session, she had taken a "leadership." role. Donna 
later said, "I would see them (the leaders) on edge and I was wondering, what 
do I say to 'em now tokcep^them going?" She often carried the conversation 





and. the leader qommented later that she "seenied to know a lot about child 
raising, although she has her own ways.." 

IMPACT EXPERIENCED : Donna pcgnted out that much of the information she knew, 
but she picked up some new ideas and got reinforcement for some ideas she 
.thought were right from the other parents in the group. Despite her criticism 
of the parents' hostility and lack of participation, she still felt they were 
the most important source of her learning., She identified the listening 
technique as most useful. She did not change her mind about punlsNnent, 
although she was exposed to a ve>y vocal parent who didn't believe in punish- 
ment.* "I never thought of that." She seemed to begin questining her use 
behavior modification techniques an4 the effectiveness of controlled 
holces. 

I used to just go and it would be either you wear it or go naked, 
but I told her either you wear these 1, 2, ,3 dresses or either you 
forget about it and all three of than stayed in the closet with the 
pricf tag on them. She didn't care. I was the loser. I didn't 
win. So I decided I'better do something different. I have this 
thipk now that if I don't let my kids decide sc; Hhing I 
well forget It. , . 



may as 



She was looking for a way to keep from being "over-protective" which she 

identified as her major flaw and she found some Impetus in the workshop. 

The last few times they've been having a little more freedom. I 
just know I'm an over-protective mother and I'm trying to get out, 
of the. habit and just trust them enough to let them go. 

She also felt that she was getting away from physical punishment. 

- I was kind of trying to get away from it (spanking) so in a way 
the session had Influence because I thought about setting limits • 
and other ways to talk to then more, . 

COMMENT: Donna has a well -developed system of parenting ahUx^tlnues to be 

open to new methods. In the pre- interview, she had stated, "I'm always gc^nna 

keep on the up and up on what's happening in parenting." In the post-Interview, 

§he explained that Maudie was her sister. "Maudle had some pretty good ideas 
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I can go along with, but 1 can'^t go along with her all the way t^ecause I 
know it's easy for her to explain, but it's so hard for her to enforce 'it 
at home." She perceives herself ^sjmore of an enforcer than her sister 
(Case Example C). Her receptivity to new ideas and the leadership role she 
took partially explain the fact ttiat' the workshop had some impact. The 
other parents with this parenting model were particularly receptive to the 
rewards section and the use of behavior*r,iodification techniques. Donna 
represents af more sophisticated version of these parents in the use of 
positive reinforcement techniques (rewarding good behavior, ignore bad 
behavior, control choices) and so she was affected relatively little by the 
section. In fact, she seemed to be questioning ^he use of controlled choice. 
This suggests that she lis moving toward an Obedience and Self Reliance Model, 
where she still asserts her authority but she "trusts" the child's self- 
development abilities more. Valuing "survival," "flexibility," and "inde- 
pendence" support this view. 

PARENT: ELSA SCHULTZ CASE EXAMPLE: PARENTING MODEL G ' 

CALVINIST J^ODEL 

BACKGROUND : Elsa was the oldest parent in the study (37 years). She had 
been marrie<l twice. By her first marriage to a Chicano, she had three chil- 
dren, two boys who were born "blind and little bit mentally retarded." who 
live in an institution and are now 20 and 18 years old.' She had a daughter, 
Laura, who is now. 11 years old. By her second marriage to an Anglo, she has 
two children, Glenda, 5 years old, and Walter 3^3 years old. 

^he-workValT day at a shop sewing ammunition belts for the Army. She 

receives child support. Her income is betw^ $3, 000. and $5,000 a year. 
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Elsa dresses fieatly and conservatively. Her children respond imne^lately 
and warmly to her. She says, "I love children, especially when they ute tiny 
babies". I. just love than, they're wonderful." 

Elsa did not describe her children in very elaborate terms. Glenda has 
a tendency toward a nervous stomach since the divorce. She used to take her 
to' the doctor but the doctor told h^r it was nerves, so now she tells her she's 
just "faking It." 

Obedience, respect to older people and doing well in school are what Elsa 
values. "Minding" the. parent and teacher are important. 

- I always tell my child to "be good," to mind their teacher. Sq far ■ 
I haven't gotten any complaints from h6r. 

PARENTING MODEL (+Control, tOther, ^Environment) 

Elsa's parenting model is a one-way process. The job of the parent is 

making the child' grow up in the right way. Authority is absolute and unquestioned, 

although it is her responsibility to tell them why she is doing something. Adults 

have the proper knowledge and know right from wrong. Teaching is "talking to" 
a child and punishing them. Children have no authority and don't know right 

from wrong; consequently, children are implicitly sinful until they have 

gained proper kinwledge from jEin adult. 

- If I make a rule I should stick to it and not change it. T stick 
by my rules. 

- A child should b£ brought up to respect brothers and sisters, respect 
the parents as well as other people. I think that If you bring your 
children up in a certain way, to mind you and not to talk back. It 
helps a great deal. So far I've done a great job wHh mine. My 
chjildren behave very good at the nursery school. They mind their 
teacher. Since I'm divorced, I play with them but only up to a 
certain polfit. I can't let them take over me. I'm their mother, 
they should mind. 

- I don't want them to use ugly language like "man." Walter said, 
"Hey, man." I say, "Don't say that, I don't like it." When people 
talk like that, like' most teenagers today use a different kind of 
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language, for something that years back we used In the proper way, 
and theyuse id different— it squnds so naughty . ^ 

A chil(^ learns from his, parent; the parent is necessary for the proper develop 

raent of the child. Punishment is necessary for l-earning to take place; the 

parent's role is to let the child kfKjw what proper behavior is and what the 

punishment will be. 

- I don't know about other parents. They mind me very good but they also 
have their moments when .they have to be reminded. They have to be told 
that they can't do this or that. But I try to put a stop to It and it 
works. I have to because if I just let it go, before I know it, they 
v«n*t mind me at all. My father was a very strict persort, sp I guess 

r got some of it from him. , 

- I think it is very important that "the parent make the decisionfS about 
what kind of punishment. But it is important to talk to your. child. 
Jhey should know the kind of punishment they're going to get. 

The outside world is dangerous and a threat. Elsa worries that her daughter 

might get into the wrong crowd, marry the "wrong type of man," or take drugs. 

She is-anxious about the "bad influences" on her child. It is important for 

her to control the Environment. ' ^ 

- I hope that they'll find-a^jiice man that'll treat them right.* The 
thing I have to tell them is to be very- carfiful about choosing the 

' right kind of friends. I want my kids to grow *up'"iTMJ3e .right way. 
Some people say if your kid's bad, he's gonna be bad from the time 
he starts growing up and I don't think that is so. Your child will 
grow up in the right way if you set the example and you don't get 
mixed up with th^ wrong kind of crowd. ^ . 

Thus, a parent is essential to the development of the child." A "good" child 

internalizes right and wrong. 

DISCIPLINE TECHNIQUES ; Elsa sets the »;ules a -d the children obey. If they 

disobey, they are punished. 

r I don't beat my kids. That*^ one thing I'll never do .b*»cause they're 
so innocent they can't defend themselves. Sure, they have to be 
punished, but there are different ways of punishing a child. They 
. can be sent to their room and you can have a talk. If they do it two 
or three times, it's time for a hit on the behind. What I do Is pull 
the panties down on them and they get a spanking while I'm talking 
to them. I like for them to look at me when I'm talking to them 
because I want them to know that I, mean It. ' 



Listening to her Children is not a technique she uses and she rarely Bientioned\ 

praising her children. The primary form of discipline is punishment. 

*> ... . • . • ' - 

Elsa grew up with a strict family. Her father was strict and she Is 

Strict with hers. She was shipped once, for drawing a picture of an old man 
and putting his name it. This was considered ."disrespectful." Another 
time she was whipped for not getting her father coffee. , '*«e weren't suppdsed 
to talk back. You couldn't say. "I'll do it 'in a minute." She feels she is 
less strict with her children but she still values being strict arid respecting 
elders. • ' , , 

MMTP SESSIONS : Elsa was not an active participant during the sessions. She 
once brought up the problem with Glenda, that Glenda would get mad and stoipp 
to her room and close the door. Then Elsa would go there and Glenda wouldnit 
"look at me" when she- told her about being punished. Elsa worried that "if 
she left her alone, Glenda would feel like Elsa was neglecting her." One of 
the J3arents. suggested that she tell her "whenever you are ready to' talk about 
this, ril be ready. Let her come to you." v.,^^_^ 
IMPACT^ EXPERIENCED :- Elsa experienced some rather dramatic changes in 
discipline techniques, ^as did the two other parents with this parenting 
model. The idea of letting the child come to the parent with a problem, 
of praising the child and rewarding the child, and of not spanking the child 
were all novel to Elsa.- She reported a number 'of turnabouts In her discipline 
techniques. She and Glenda were talking more. Glenda didn't seem to get as 
angry. ^ . 

- We seem to be talking more than what we used to. I let her come to 
me the way we discussed It one time In class and it has worked out. 

Elsa particularly focused on the listening session. 

- Maybe It's because v^'ve been talking more. When I go home, I always 
think about the session and we just talk about why you lid it or 
anything like that. . • 
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sWhad cut down on the spankings quite a JWf. . , 

- I was after them all the time, maybe 'tSfce or three times a week where 
nowifs been a long-time that I haven't given them the belt in spanking 
them. ' 

COWEfiT; For the parents with the Calvinist mode), the information in the • 
package is, in large part, new. Elsa tended to focus on the listiening and 
punishment session. She didn't indicate that she had picked. up oh the rewards 
section at all, but cutting down on punishment a"nd "talking with" her child 
rather than "talking to". b#r child was a major change. She didn't pick up on 
the inessage that "children have feelings, too" that some df> the other parents 
got. The range, of effects that Elsa experienced can be explained by (1) the 
fact that she probably experienced cognitive dissonance between her irodel and 
the model in the package, (2) -she got support for emulatinjg jthe' model 
presented in the package, and (3) she got support from the parents and leaders. 
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' APPENDIX C - 

DESCRIPTION *0F THE. IMPLEMENTATION PROCESS 

We will give a short descrfption of the traplanenta^ion process for 
each site. The purpose of the description is to Illustrate the interplay 
of the leadership style, social interaction ^nd presentation of thf' content 
of th^ materials. The description will provide a basis for suggested 
re'latibnships beta*6finv.the implementation -process and impact. 
Site 1 .y, ^ . '-^ . 

1. Leadership Technique • ' . 

. The leader used small group discussion for most of the time. She sat 
in a circle with the parents, and only twice redirected the topi ^back tc^ 
what she cwis^dered related material. She had difficult encouraging the 
non-talkert; she let people break up in the groups they wanted. 

2. Leadership Role • ^ 
She viewed her role b6th as information giver and problem solver. 

Compared tojthe other locales, she was more problem solver than the •leader '' 
at Site 2 and less than the leaders at Sites 3 and 4. She^ didn't tend to 
cover material again or review litormation and she encouraged the parents 
to help each other in solving problems. 

3. Social Interaction , _ 

The primary kind of interaction was leader to group, leader to paw^nt 
and parent to leader. That is, most of the parents tenited to ask the 
leader for problau resolution rather than ask the ogier parents. And the 
leader tended to- come up with the answers rather-than redirecting the solu- 
tion to the other parents. However, because the group was comfortable, in - 
the last, two sessions, the parent's iifere beginning to address their remarks 
to other parents. These parents didn't know each other and the leacter 
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didn't play games or make an effort to let thew talk to each other, right 
away, so that the loosening up of shyness dtdn't occur until the last two 
sessions. .* * , 
4. Content of Package 

The leader kept the discussion on discipline techniques and problems 
related tc^^cipline. There wene a number of problems brought up by the 
parents that^re rela^d to discipline techniques. The leader tended to 
bring the discussion back if it went astray; for instance, one parent • 
started a discussion on how to toilet train a child because it cairo up in " 
the game in the Rewards session, and the leader cut off the conversation. 
A nwnber of problems ^that the parents discussed in the pre- and post-interview 
did not emerge in the sessions. 

• *^ • • 
Site 2 ' . ^ 

1. Leadership Technique t 

The training package was part of a child development class, at a cawjunity 

college so that the physical structure of the package was pre-determined. The 

leader viewed the package ^ais a "module" in her course* and treated it in that 

manner. She stood at the front of the group, although she did allow the group 

to gather around in a circle which she would j,oin on occasion. She used the 

blackboard to write infonnati on, despite the objections of the "students" 

(parents) who couldn't see it. She would "correct" parents if they gave the 

wrong answer or didn't get the point; she would assign parents to small groups; 

she' would call on a parent to give an appropriate answer in order to get them to 

stop talking with.a coo^anion. In the* beginning she d|dn4 let the parents 

introduce each other, as prescribed by the package as an "Ice-breaker." i)ver- 

all, her technique was almost wholly pedagogical. To encourage the non-talkers, 
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she would call on. them to recite the correct answer. As discontent became 
more evident, she allowed the parents to talk about topics unrelated to the 
content. 

2. Leadership Role 

She viewed her role exclusively as information-giver. Not once during 

• * 

the four sessions was a parents' personal problem discusse^d or elicited. 
Only in the la&t session. when one parent talked about her child's temper . 
tantrums in a humorous way and it was obvioMS the other parents were interested, 
did she let the parents discuss their problems. There were many problems 
in the pre- and post- interview that never emerged in the sessions. In fact, 
it would have been difficult for the interviewers to have any data base for 
the parenting model or discipline techniques of tl?e parents had they had to 
rely only on data gathered during the sessions. 

The leader tpok her role as information-giver so seriously that she would 
concentrate on each point in the flip chart (none of the other leaders did 
this), going over point by point each of the five or six points in each 
technique for each example. Jt is ironic that her leadership method focused 
so precisely and thoroughly on the content and yet ^he-had the least impact. 

The parents reacted to the leader ty making a marked distinction between 
behavior among themselves which consisted of joking, laughing and giving each 
other support ("jiving") and behavior with the ^acher which waB feeding 
back the "proper" answer ("fronting"). Of high priority to the parents was 
maintaining rapport with group meifibers through quick repartee* witty comments, . 
gossiping and maintaining an image of beinf "cool." 'The message came across 
clearlyi the relationship with the teacher was one of game-playing, " pretend 
to be interested in learning with the teacher." The 'jiving behavior clearly 
marked^ the boundaries' of th§ pretense. ' / ^ 
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3. Social Interaction 

>v There was a treniendous amount of parent-parent ''action of the various 
cllqijft^ that developed; all of this Interaction was ilnrelated to the actions 
. of the leader or the content qf the package; and In fact It went on slmulta-. 
neously much to the distress of the leader. The leader's .relationship to the 
parents was calling upon than^or answers which were gIVen somewhat reluctantly. 
During the last two sessions i the parents began to express^' open disagreement 
with the leader's^ statements and also began to express their own .opinions. 
This was the .only session where there was a genu-^ne and heated debate among 
the parents over the definitions of discipllnte and punisNnent. The parents' 
personalities emerged and their "fronting" behavior dropped as they entered ' 
Into a genuine exchange among each other. This happened at , the last sessfon 
where the discontent with jfche package's slnl^licity becan« a tppic of conversation. 

4. Content of Package ^ 

^ The leader made a point of covering In minute detail all the content of 
the package. She didn't allow unrelated discussion to occur until the last 
ses^slon, where a parent was allowed to discuss her problen, where* there was 
heated argument among the parents about difference! In child rearing techniques 
(emerging along ethnic lines, Chtcano vs. Black) andtwhere there was open dis- 
cussion on the merits of the package. 
Site 3 * . 

1. Leadership Technique - ' ^ 

The leader was well trained In small group dynamics. She was the most 
Innovative of all the leaders Insofar as she Introduced new materials. 
At each session, she started out with a "stroking" game and en<ted up with 
one. The parents seemed to like the gainos which facilitated rapport awong 
the parents. The leader frequently redirected questions to her back to 
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her back to the parents, and participation was 100S. She never corrected 
a- parent^ she played down her "authority," and she continually '.'stroked" 
the parents during the discussion. 

2. Leadership RoTe * ' . 

She viewed her role prima/lly as problem solver and the information of 
the package was played down. At least one-half of the time^ln each session 
was spent in discussing problems and many problems that had'hot emerged in 
the pre-lnterview emerged during the workshopY vThe leader remarked later that 
this was' one of the best parent training sessions she had. conducted. All 
the parents felt comfortable with each othec and listened ihtently. to each 
other's ccximents.^ The leader began to take more und more ^ back seat as the 
parents began to converse mre with each other. Toward the end /"the parents 
were asking for advice frcwn each other as much as from the leader.. This 
workshop most closely resunbled a group therapy style and'icontrasted greatly 
with Site 2, despite the fact that the leader in this workshop was the co- 
leader in Site 2. ♦ ' * 

7 . . V ■ ' 

3. Social Interaction 

The rapport among the parents was high, to the point that the interviewers 
.were completed accepted as one of the.gi^up.^ The stroking games facilitated 
this because it required that i:he parer^ say st^thing personal about each 
of the other parents at each s^ssibn. At first, some of -.the parents felt ; 
awkward, but it served its purpose. The parents began to open up to the^ 
group and to each other. At^ ot\e point, one of the shyest parents, a young 18 
year old mother in the'llth grade, married to a man with a 9 year old sort, 
began an incredible monologue that lasted about 20 minutes in which she spoke 
of her struggle with her stepson only 9 years- youngei; th^(i she, the lack of 



support fronj her husband. -,Her eloqUent monologue mesinerized the, parents 
Into silence. At the end< the parents gav« her verbal support. In the 
■post-Interview, she reported positive changes with her stepson and husband. 
4. Content of Package . 

The leader^let it be known that she viewed the content of the package 
as a -starting- point for discussion of |)artici pants' personal experiences . 
The leader actively directed the conversation to the parents' experiences-; 
Site 4 ^ • ^ ■ 

1. Leadership Technique 

The leader was well-trained in small group dynamics and she used a number 
of techniques '^to encourage the parents to talk. She knew each parent 
personally *and a number of the parents knew each other, so she did not have 
difficuljty^'gfetting the parents to participate. There was QompTete .participa- 
tion by all parents. The leader played down het "authority" and would redirect 
inquiries to her as the leader in Site 3 did. 

2. leadership Role i , ' 
She viewed her role primarily as problem-solver, and the package was a 

vehicle for getting the -parents to talk about what they were interested in. ^ 
She viewed the package as a way of focusing on parenting problems. She more 
than any of the other leaders, allowed the parents to stray from the to^i c 
of conversation. The parents in this session talked about the energy crisis^ 
where to put their children in day care, problems of remarriage, ^tc. At 
the same tiioe, almost every parei\t had an opportunjty to talk about jome.' 
discipline problems they were experiencing. The leader encouraged the 
parents to participate in each parent's solution of the problem. 
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3. Social Interaction * . ' 
The primary social interaction was parents wl^th other parents, ancf the 

leader with Individual parents: She only addressed the group when she was .. 
going through the flip chart initially and she would get through that as 
quickly as possible. The leaders at Sites 1, 3, and 4 underplayed their 
role ^information giver, even when it was part of the structure of the. 
package. There was lively exchange among the parent^ in offering advice to 
each other. However, the support and rapport that occurred in Site 3 was not 
so evident in this site. Some parents openly expressed disagreeiront with a . 
child rearing practice of another parent. At this point, the leadfer would 
mediate the disagreements.. 

4. Content of Package 

The Ifeadei* made no distinction between related and unrelated discussion. 
She allowed discussions to»run as long as they wanted, and much of the time 
was spent in unrela^l^iscussion. Ifespite this, the parents In this site" 
did not experience any less impact than at other sites. It would appear that 
it is not what is discussed and how much time Is spent in discussing It as . 
how much the parent is encouraged to participate. At tljls site, the parents 
focused a great deal on thei^* ca^n feelings. • 
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, APPENDIX D 

RANGE OF EFFECTS* BY PARENT, PARENTING MODEL AND ilTE 
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APPENDIX D 

RANGE OF EFFECTS* BY PARENT, PATENTING «ODEL AND SITE 
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OBJECTIVE SEVEN: To plan and conduct a pre-marketing pVogram designed to 

facilitate the comnercial reproduction and publishing of 
fifteen (15) multimedia training paincages. 

With concurrence fron NIE and guideline information. Project PRIHO 
planned and conducted a pre-marketing program (publisher's alert regarding 
the possible commercial publication of 15 multimedia training packages (MMTPs) 
which were developed and tested at SEDL. The overall goal was to get these 
materials widely marketed to programs, organizations, agencies and institu> 
tions who could benefit from their use. 

• A formal request for proposals (RFP) was drafted and revised for mailing 
to. potentie^l cotunefcial publishers. NIE guidelines were used tn the prepara- 
ti on process. These guidelines had been obtained earlier by PRIMO from the 
NIE office of Mort Bvhrach, concurrent with the RFP preparation, PRIMO also 
prepared a Ifst of potential commercial publishers to iiihich the document wpuld 
Wflfliled- These publishers were identified from two miin sources: (1) the 
PMIC list of publishers, and (2) those found in the Ed^:atioAal Marketer Yellow 



is hers who were to 
ig audiovisual or 



Pages ; T 977. The basic criteria for choosing those pub 
receive RFP i nf ormation was tJ^ir capability of produci 
mediated materials. This was especially important since each of the MMTPs 
contains such kinds of items. Equally important was thje inclusions of those 
producers who had bllingual/bi cultural capabilities. 

t m 

On July 3, 1979, PRIMO sent letters of inquiry to 
The letter described the raaterW4.^that were available and -requested a re- 
turned form be sent to us if there was Interest, July 2§, 1979 was the cJead- 
V-MliFfor returning the interest fom«. A total of< 26 ^blishers ireturrled 
forms which indicated an interest in the materials. Twenty-eight (28| letters ' 



333 potential publishers. 
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were returned because certain publishing cooi»n1es had aoved leavl^y no 
forwarding acklress. There was a total of ^nty-two (22) fonus returned 
which itidlcated no .Interest In further pursuit of publication possibilities. 





ARY OF RESPONS^Md ^^UbLI^H 


ER^„ ALERT INVITATIONS 


Total 
I Hailed 


Interested 
' Returns 


Non- Interest- 
ed Returns 


Moved 


Unaccount- 
ed For* 


-^333 


26 


22 


28 


255 ^ 



*There was no response at all from tJ^se publishers. 

The Publisher's Alert was held on August 17, 1979. -The session lasted 
all irorning. Materials mre examined and queries from representatives 
were discussed. Upon completion of the Publisher's Alert, detailed RFP 
infonuation was provided to seventeen il7) Publishers. October 15, 1979 
was stated as/the date for publi^efs to make a fonwl response to the RFP. 
Followup calls to potential publishers revealed that several nee.ded more 
time to complete their responses. Altogether, PRim staff was able to* 
Wt~er^iTh¥'Wa t "B-6"publ 1|^r s were goTngTto "respond . 

Upon receipt of the expected RFP's from publishers, negotiations will 
get underway to select and finalize MMTP publii;hing arrangements. 
OVERALL RECOMMENDATIONS 

Results from the vawious parent education activities thatfRiMO iias 
engaged in during the past eighteen (18) months,. have led to the generstlwj 
of ideas which expand upon activities just completed and provide Implications 
for work In .areas th^it are new but logical extensions of these same activities 
PRIMO has concluded that much research service and development. In the field 
still remains to be done. Such efforts can be of value to present/future 
parent education program efforts, planners, policy makers and other endeavors 



which are affected or influenced by parent eduction. Much of what Is being 
.done in the area of parent education still remains scat,«ered, uncoordinated, • 
poorly conmunlcated and under, used. As PRIMO merges Into the Southwest 
Parent Education Reipurce Center, It proposes to conduct activities that will 



' tlon programs and the emerging changes in parent roles and family 

. ■ ■ ^ 

structures. " 

5. that research be undertaken and then service made available which 

increases the capacity of parent, education programs in Identifying, 

selecting and utilizing' information, materials and resource ^ssis- 

- ■'' ~ ~ ■ — - ■ ^ 

Unce more, effectively; ultimately the goal would i>e to make parent 



~7iel'p>educel;W'proFrCT~^^ In addition, it~~hopes • 

that outcomes from such activities can feed into efforts dealing with the home- 
community-school thrust. > 

As -a means of accornpi-ishlng this, the following recommendations are 
^ offered as indications off future work considerations: 

1. that research and development be undertaken which explores methods, 
of fusing parent education knowledge and skills lilto the prepara- 

tlon of public' school teachers, especially at the prerel ementa ry t 
school levels; and based upon these findings strategies/materials be ' ^ 
developed to facilitate this proces5. . 

2. that research be undertaken to examine the relationships betwee^i 
parenrr-TfeWrad child-rearing beller"systems and"Wlr child-rearing 1 

behaviors. ^, , 

3. that .efforts be undertaken to further develop and increase the U"se 

' - ■ .s 

of networks/linkages between and among parent education programs. 

**** 

4. that research be undertaken which attempts^ examine the relation-., _ 
ship between, the relevance of activities offered b y parent educa- ': 



education programs nwre interdependent on external assistance rather 



than dependent as they, are at present. 



The embarkment upon these activities along with others which may be gen- 
erated from such undertakings will assist in niaking the Southwest Parent Edu- 
cation Resource Center a viable en^^^^t^ with respect to enhancing parent 
education efforts in the SEDL region and hopefully the nation. 
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